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OPISIOSS OF THE PRESS. 

" This It! pmiihalioallv a, hook fur tho times. • « « There 
is rciDitrkaltle pn*er or cundensation, anitM with clrarnesa In the 
Eihibidnii of tlie mvliTneats on behnlf of the DIvIno authority, 
authen tioit)', and jfennineneBs of the Holj Sen ptnrea, while Ihooi aims 
of the Gmpd ars vitiulngl; set forth iii the lectures, illuatratire of 
'•i adnplalion to all men, ani] its result* oi' ' •"'■''■' -"■•• — '-■ ' "— ' 
_.i the trnfl elatatjon of the people. • hi 
the genenil dreulatloo ohldi its int 

are persuaded, under the Divine blessing, prove an important aniii- 
liary in the hopeful moTemenls nuw bcinjt made for the true bappi- 
oess and progress of the people."— CTrirfion Tlma, May 15, 1SS3. 

"These lectures have done much guod to "• — ' *■ — •'--- 

were aC first dfRigned, and we cordially (rlsh th . __ 

Butoiided M thonfiaods more." — EdtctU Bcviwjbr July 1853, 

» The leeturee arc in number fifteen ; and anythine bettei' ai " 
to the class addressed, more likely to recommetid itself to _._ 
practice interests as well as moral intellisenoe of workiugperlple. Or 

'- — ■ ■ — ' • —"e, than the toneaod | 

nai^ned. Theywere 
well worthy of repnblieation."— ioiufon Eraminer, April 17, 1852. 

"This 1« a valuable production, presenting an excellent ei 
of Che most effident method of dealing with the many. * 
In truth, the voinme is altogether ooe adapted to general drculatlon, ' 
deserving alike the attetitlou of the wurbman and the workmim'a ~ 
master. Tt aboonds with many Facts, which, while suataJrilng posi- 
tims and illnatrating principles, are In themselves fraught witb 
> Interest and instructJon. The two 1,iBt lectures^ enUtled ■ OMec- 
tions,' are rery masterly. The work has onr cordial coromoDdaooft, 
I SB beantifoli; blending intelllgeuee vlth piety.'— Brili'ih liatmer, 
■April S8, 18S2. 

"Mr Wallace takes up and dlBposea of all those objections to 
reretation which ignorance and pr^u<Iice so often urge against it, 
appealing alike to the reason and the feelings witli an eloquent 
iTBmi-hBiirtednesB which cannot fail to produce a deep impression 
fm the mind of every reader. * ■ • This raluabla tittle \ 
tolume is dedicated to the workine men of Bradford ; it ought ti> 
blf a been, and in fact it realty is, dedicated to working m^n eiery- 
'msre, and nott« those only, but to every class of the people. Tt ia . 

'instBDcfa a book as the chacaoter r''"-- -' — -■ *- " - - 

I >r»»,ipri7 23,1833. 

~Iere we hare a Tolnmo ihll of genuine and aoaffectc , 
for ttie moral and religious welfare of the people, Itarely oi 
has »n eloquence, marked with simplldty, earnestness, and 
ij been enlisted in the same cause for such pnrposes, and with 

usmediste success, a oertaiu and undeniaUe proof of its In- 

trin^G worth and value. The Totoine consists of some fifteen lec- 
tures (delivered before aadlences of SOOO persons), at the Mectia- 
Dles' iBBtitate of Brndfurd. In iwa days a Oiinaund vnlum< 
■Old. •_ • • .The. ■ ■ 

lides embracing much hl'sloricnl and literary matter, they : 
a with Che raiSanca of a glovtlng fancy, and contiun mi 
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OPINIONS OF TUE PRESS. 

pasitages of the finest eloqnence. While the aathor's priaeipiil aim 
has beta to etear awa; doabtB and vindicDte the cliuine of tht^ Bible 
tci be rcgari^ed as the beet friend of the million, be has, Oit i ' 
time, proiluced a boolithatnUI be read with much interest and pro- 
fit by tbooflandB who haya no donbt on tlia subjert. Masters who 
fbal an inlei'e»t iu the nelfiire of tlieit- workers, could not da better 
than present ere^ yoang man or woinan in their emploj with a, 
eqpj of this work.''— G&HjDio Examiner, April 2*, 1863. 

'■The author was suuceseful in drawing- the attention of the 
working men of Bradford to the subject, and thuir eiaioplfl will 
probablj influence the workmen of other parts of Yorkshire and of 
the empire to take an additional iutcrostintho Bible. The leclures 
throughout fervuntly reeommend that hoot to working men as the 
one in which the; may find the true ^de of life and tho balm for 
every woe."— Entiiomuf, May 16, J86S. 

"We would especially direct attention to the lecture on the 
I Social Inflaence of the Bible,' and the one entitled the 'Bible 
Mid Social Economics.' They will, we are persuaded, commend 
themselvra to the mind and heart of every Intelligeut working- 
tarn.'— Lads Timet, May 8, 18S3. 

" These lectures are amlnently qualified to remove many pre< 
judloea, and be);et a muuh kindlier feeling towards the Christian 
faith in that large body of the working people to whom they are 
especlallv addressed."— ITuAr^ Times, Map 23, 1S62. 

"We have seldom met with a volume more suited, in its plain, 
alraiehtforward, honest, and able advocacy of the Bible, to recom- 
mend the blessed yulume to the confidence and affection of men." — 
ScoKiiA Coi/gregatiunal Magitiine, June 1853. 

" Mr Wallace has succeeded In thoranghly unmasking- the kind of 
infldelity that obtains among tiie working: classes, in a style of dic- 
tion at once earnest and popular. We wish the lectores conld be 
drcnlated through every city, town, and village of BrildJn. It la a 
pity that such a work should not be gratuitously distributed among 

working men by those who have the mean- -" — -* '■-- 

Christian williii^hood to employ tbeui iu a £ 
ChnnA Ufagaxint, July, 1833. 

" This is. In our eyes, a very intcrestiog and a very valuable tittle 
volume ; it is one of tbe first attempts we have seen to explain in 
popular, and even In eloquent language, the great questions con- 
nected with the Bible ns a booh, ita anthcnticity, ilB inspiration, 
and Its use. We earnestly recommend it not only to the class for 
whom, as the title informs MS, it is cspeoially designed, bnt to every 
other class nf our readers." — Londati Wtdily Pa^, May 1, 1853. 

'' IVlr Wallace wishes In bring living religion mto the heart and 
home of the poor man ; and we believe he here smiles into the heart 
uf the matter. ■ « * We call the following a remarkably good 
piece of writing." (See p. 13S.)— ifo^if'a Initnictar, June o, 1Bfi2. 

"These lectures were delivered on the Suud» ufteruouna, at- 
tracted large audiences, and were distinguished by considerable 
r. 1.!_, . -. -II =__j — ijoarn on recurring 
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mend its poruxal to 

the class iiir whom It Has intended, tl 

Edinburgh Magoiim, Jxaie 185£. 
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PREFACE. 



Tbb circumstances TChicb. led to the delivery and pub- 
llcatjon of the following Lectures may be stated in few 
words. The Bradford Town Mission was iustituted in * 
January 1850, I had for a long time previous to this, 
n doubtless with many others, felt deeply con- 
vinced that, in order to reach a large number of the 
working-classes who attended no place of worship, and 
who seemed indifferent, if not altogether opposed, to all 
exiating embodiments of Christianity, it was necessary 
to institute a special service expresaJy for them, to be 
less formal and stereotyped than the usua! routine of | 
the public religious services on Sabbath, and to be con- i 
ducted in some room wholly unconnected with any 
place of worship. Such a service, I felt convinced, 
would furnish an excellent opportunity for ministers of 
tbe Gospel and others to manifest some degree of sym- 
pathy in tbe spiritual and social condition of a large 
body of the working-classes, and by plain, familiar, and 
affectionate dealing, to remove many prejudices, and 
beget a much kindlier feeling towards the Christian faith, J 
My views as to the necessity for such a movement I 
were fully confirmed by statements bearing upon the ' 
same subject made by the venerable Dr Godwin 
public meeting held in Bradford, March lS4d. I 



8 PREFACE. 

aolTed ti) try the experiment, and proposed to Aa 
Directors of the Town Mission to give a series of Leo- 
lures on the Bihie on the afternoon of each Sabbalfa 
till the course would be completed. 

The necessary arrangements were made, and the 
Lectures commenced. The object contemplated by the 
delivery of these Lecturea, and the success of the espe- 
riraent, are fully shown ia the extracts from the 
" Bradford Observer" and the Reports of the Bradford 
Town Mission.^ 

Aa to the publication of these Lectures, I need only 
remark, thiil I have felt in duty bound to publish tbem, 
such as they are, having been formally requested to do 
so in the month of October last, first, at a large Public 
Meeting held in the Exchange Rooms, Bradford, Eev. 
Di' Acworlli, President of Horton College, in the chair ; 
and, again, at a densely crowded meeting of the work- 
ing-classes, held in the Temperance Hall, over which 
Alderman Brown presided. 

I cannot but return my best thanks to the following 
gentlemen : — Robert Milligan, Esq., M.P. for Bradford; 
Samuel Smith, Mayor of Bradford ; Titua Salt, J.P. ; 
Henry Forbes, J.P. ; Alderman Rogers ; Alderman 
Brown ; John Rawsoo, Esq. ; and John Friestmnn, 
Esq. ; — who have kindly subscribed such an amount to- 
wards defraying the expense of publication as will place 
at least One Tuousand copies within tlio reach of the 
working-cla^es of Bradford at a merely nominal price. 

Itaifordsme much pleasure gratefully to acknowledge 
the valuable services of Mr William I^ogan, the ahleand 
devoted superintendent of the Bradford Town Mission, 
but for whose persevering efforts and admirable arrange- 



the following Locturea would probably not have 

been commenced, at all event,9 they would not have 

well attended. My thanks are also due to the 

Bev. Walter Scott, PreBident of Airedale College — to 

the Agents and Directors of the Town Mission, for all 

their kindly enconragement ; and to the Editor of the 

Bradford Obserrar," for bo frequently directing tho 

itention of the Christian public to this simple a^;reB- 

ve agency. 

I am delighted to find that these Sabbath meetings in 
Ihe Mechanics' Institute are still vigoroiialy conducted 
andwell attended; and I fondly hope that the success 
of the Bradford experiment will lead to similar move- 
ments in other large manufacturing towns throughout 
the kingdom. These meetings have convinced me that 
byauch a simple appliance, vigorously wrought, and hy 
eana of kindly intercourse with the working-classes, 
great deal of soured, and sullen, and exasperated 
ieeling may be sweetened by an infusion of genial sen- 
timent, and a vast outfield at present lying beyond the 
pale of gospel ministration, may be successfully wrought, 
and made to yield in dae time very satisfactory returns. 
I call the special attention of working men who may 
fcperuse thisVolume, to Lectures First, Eleventh, Twelfth, 
and Thirteenth, and to the objection about "priestcraft," 
stated and answered in the Fourteenth. I cannot but 
■ess my regret that I could not, at the time when 
le present course of Lectures was delivered, enter more 
Hj into the consideration of popular objections to the 
I trust, however, that the two last Lectures 
in this topic will he carefully pondered by all who 
Bay be perplexed with doubts as to the Divine autho- 
rity of the Scriptures. I would refer all such to Bogne's 



Testament, 
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Essay on the Divine Authority of the New 1 
to Bennett's Lectures on Infidelity, to Cumming's 
Manual of Christian Evidence, and above all, to the 
" Philosophy of the Plan of Kalvation," by an Ameri- 
can citizen, now published in a very cheap form by the 
Religious Tract Soeiely, Of eourse, there are many 
bulky volumea on the subject of the Christian Evidences! 
but the above are sufficient to convince any candid 
mind, and they are so cheap as to be within the reach 
of every artizan. 

It is assuredly no small degree of satisfaction for me 
to know that by means of the unexpected contributions 
of the gentlemen to whom I have referred, tliese Lec- 
tures, imperfect as they are, will find their way to many 
a workingman'ahome InYorksbire; and they are now 
sent forth wilU the earnest prayer that they may lead 
not a few of tbe toiling multitudes to the great and the 
good Teacher who preaebed the Gospel to the poor, 
and whose message of love the " common people heard 
gladly." 

Edikbubqh, March 15, 1852. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Thocgh fully aware of the growing interest in every 
Ihiiig which concerns the welfare of the working 
aa not prepared for the measure of auccess 
Vhich. has attended both the delivery and the publica- 
'tion of these Lectures. The first impression of two 
thouBand was exhausted in little more than three 
months : thanks to the kind friends in Bradford who 
disposed of seven hundred copies in half an hour, 
what roost of all I rejoice to know, is, that much real 
good has been done to many who heard these Lcctarea 
delivered, and to others who have read them in their 
printed form. But upon this point, I heg leave to 
the testimony of the Bradford Town Mission, 
which will be found in the Appendix to this Volume. 

e a peculiarly gratifying circuniBtanee that a 
ibook of such humble pretensions has been so favourably 
reviewed. I cannot help thinking that the benevolent 
character of the aim, and noi the manner in which the 
task has been executed, has helped in no small degree 
lo soften the usual asperity of criticism. However this 
maj be, the present Edition will be found in many 
respects greatly improved ; and it is sent forth with the 
earnest prayer that every working man who shall read 
diese Lectures, may find his lUble to be what it really , 
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• 

is, " the poor man's book." The Bible may speak for 
itself, and saj in the language of one of its own 
patriarchs, — " I delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help him. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish, came upon 
me ; and T caused the widow's heart to sing for joy." 

A. W. 

Edinburgh, November 1852. 
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THE WORKING CLASSES. 



LECTUEB I. 

7AIiBE IltPREfiSIONS. 



FbiportuKW uf a better nndgntiBfidg iHtwHn the frlendi of ChrMfainltf 

pTUtiDDji of Christunll; uid lu profeaegr<. The Bible empliitlcBll} the 
poor mfui'i hook, iti letdlag mfa token ftom the ffnJlEa of bniublo life- 
GenerDOft oharu ter of its nunmandB and InstiEutioiia in rpfereaoe to the 

DfJesoa. FiilKiinpretilonicottuben-onderudtl. MUslnii or the Bible. 
AOdrcHofKoiBulh, BoberlNicoU'a Euluglum. "The Hi' Bible." 

f Tas object wMcli has brought ns together al thie time U on? 
I rf Tery great importance to all men, but more especiallj to 
1 those who have been popularly denominated '■ tiie working 
I elMsea." It is, indeed, high time that a better understanding 
I eziated between the friends of Christianity, or the church of 
I Christ at large, and the majority of this doss, who have been 
I too long indined to regard one another with mutual suspicion 
I and distrust, Whilst much haa been done of late to convince ■ 
v-tbe irorking classes that Christianity is their true friend, it I 
t be matter of deep regret that this lias not been done ^ 
Dner, and that all the benevolent efforts which have yet 
a made, should bear so Email a proportion to the gonal 
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and Bpirituol evils, so prominent everywhere amongst tliese 
classes. Deeply convinced that a kindlier feeling maj be 
cherished, and a better understanding established, between 
the friends of Christianitj and those individuals amongst the 
worfcing classes who have lost all faith in tlie Christian reli- 
gion, and all respect for its professors, b; more frequent and 
kindly intercourse, by mutual expression of opinion, explana- 
tion, and concession, I purpose to deliver in this place a series 
of short and familiar lectures, cMeflj designed for the toiling 
multitudes ulio are engaged in the crowded factories and 
workshops of this enterprising and rapidly increasing town. 
Such, then, is the object which I propose ; and however feebly 
the task may he executed, I cannot but feel that the aim is 

The theme which I am about to discuss — "The Bible" — 
is unfortunately associated, to a great extent, in the minds 
of the working classes, with opinions, prepossessions, and 
prgudiees anything but favourable to its cordial reception. 
Before proceeding, therefore, at the very outset, to vindicate 
the claims of the Bible to the high position of a Divine reve- 
lation, it seems a necessary preliminary to attempt at least 
to clear away some of the prejudices that exist in the minds 
of the working classes generally to the subject which has 
convened us on this occasion. I shall not enter at present 
upon the con^deration of special objections that may be 
urged against the Bible. These will be more appropriately 
brought forward in anolher lecture. But mj object at 
present will be to dear the ground which is now occupied 
by unkindly prejudices and false impressions to the truth of 
Christianity in general, so that any who may have come here 
under the influence of these may, if possible, be disamitd 
of [hat soured and sullen suspicion which is so unfavourable 
to the candid consideration of any question, and more eape- 
ciallj the Bible. Allow me one irord as to the delicate posi- 
tion which I occupy; for I cannot conceal from myself that 
the mere fact that I am a minister of the Gospel may in the 
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eatitnation of some, be sufBcient to detract from tlie weiglit 
of my testimony, and to lay me open to the charge of pnrty, 
professitmitl, and selfiah motivea in appearing before jou, and 
that in all mj pleadings for the Bible, I must be considered 
ta an interested party, whose very living may be regarded as 
at stake in the L^sue of tbe question about to be discussed, 
iswer to this, I have simply to reply, that, though a 
iter of the Ooepel, I do not appear at present in. the 
midst of you in any professional or official capacity. I divest 
myself entirely of this in meeting with you, I wish you to 
do tlic same, and to regard me as one of yourselves, who hau 
great interests in common with you, and which must lead 
me, apart from all other considerations, to examine impar- 
tially the claims of the Bible, whether it be of Ood or of 
1 appear amongst you entirely of my own accord, and 
■wholly upon my oisTi responsibility — unasked, ippaid — the 
representative of no religious denomination, movement, or 
agency in town. I have a few thoughts on a great subject 
to lay before you, not from a mere professional position, but 
from the position which you occupy yourselves as working 
men, and Irom a spirit of friendly concern in your best 
interests. 

1 know not a little of your hostile environments — your 
privations, sufferings, and struggles ; and it is from this posi- 
tion that I would plead fbr the Bible, deeply convinced that 
iir best friend, and that no scheme for the ameliora- 
tion of your social condition, based on principles hostile to 
this book, will ever succeed in doing you any really substan- 
tid good. 
There is much in the social condition of the great bulk of 
£ labouring class, which leads them to look with soured, 
id even exasperated fteling, at the religion which professes 
lo be drann fr^m the Bible. This is more especially true of 
those operatives whose wages ore low — whose trade is subject 
freqneot depressions — who have had to contend most with 
grasping spirit of competition, with the appliances o 
Unery, and who have, in short, been treated in too many 
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cases hy ibeii emplojers as if the; were mere machines, as so 
man;/ handi — neither endawed with affection nor poaseased of 
rights. When a man is obliged to live "from hand to mouth" 
— when the once bright horizon of hope iB wholly overcast 
with clouda, and one fatal depression of trade after another 
drains bis resources, weakens his ener^es, lessens his self- 
leapecl — when the dark night of want gathers around bis 
wretched home, where his wife becomes reckless like himself 
and bis children pine for bread — in such circmn stances as 
these, and when there is all the additional afgravation of 
looking upon the gilded pomp and splendour which have 
followed in the wake of commercial enterprise — when the 
entrenses of poverty and wealth thus meet, it is not easy for 
the mnn ivho feels, and «ho has felt for years, the cold pres- 
sure of the ibrmer, to cherish anything like tender thoughts 
either of God or of man. He feels in his very poverty, in 
his very sufTering and struggles — which in too many cases, 
alas] axe aggravated by intemperate habits— a justification, 
as it were, for strong and daring unbelief and a kind of satis- 
faction that he can harbour his own dark thoughts both of the 
one and the other. It has not seldom been my lot lo see, 
even in the midst of all these unfavourable circumstances, 
the family altar, beneath the roof-tree of pious poverty, daily 
surraimded by a family long out of employment, and on the 
very verge of actual want ; and not seldom have I heard the 
earnest prayer as it rose irom a father's bleeding heart. 
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But such scenes are hut seldom witnessed in these C!^CUII^• 
stances ; and to the jaundiced view of the poverty-stricken 
masses, the Bible is in league with the rich and the great — 
with the merchant who has amassed his gold — with the 
manufacturer who has succeeded in his enterprises, and who 
has done so, in the estimation of many of the working classes. 
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Trtether right or wrong, at their eipeose ; and thus, in manj 
instances, acrid sitspiciun and AcrcQ contempt are engeudered 
n the hosoma of many of the employed towards their em- 
, plojers, who may be members or office-bearers in Christian 
churches, and through them the same feelings are directed 
m^inst Christianity itself. Whether there is just ground 
for this charge against employers or not, it is not my pro- 
vince at present to inquire. In many cases it is doubtless 
true, but, thank God 1 there are many honourable ejcceptions ; 
and Bible prindples, rightly apprehended and followed out, 
! the number of these. But, in the meantime, 
the reasoning of many working men is simply this reasoning, 
&lse and cruel, at least go fiir as the Bible is concerned, 
however justly drawn it may be from certain embodiments 
I of so-called Christianity — th w Itl j merchant — the suc- 
cessful manufacturer — th m with th gold ring — the gay 
clothing, the goodly appor 1 tb n h and the aristocratic, 
whom th h h d h ht to honour, and to 
vhom the clei^ are 1 pay court ; but ai tot 

the famished thousLinda f th wh would gladly toil if 
ttiej could bat get it, and f th wh toil as if worlcing for 
. death itself the Bible cares but little, and the church and her 
{iriesthood far less." Such are the darli thoughts which, 
companied with fierce invecliye, find vent in many a work- 
shop, and ill the nudst of many a group of workmea, when 
' brought together at a leisure hour. But whilst there is much 
■id truth in some of tiiese statements, and whilst the circum- 
; much to be deplored that have forced such a 
fsin&l conviction upon the minds of many working men, 
' e Bible surely is not to he blamed ; for if our social condi- 
jn b bad, even with aU the Bible influence that is in opera- 
in, what would the condition of the working classes be 
Fltfaout the Bible, and all the benevolent appliances whith I 
I has called into being ? 
Onr social condition is indeed a problem. Have we not 
e Urg^t fleet in the world ? Are our shiiiE not the swiftest 
ci the strongest ? Are they not known all over the globe ? 
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Have they not visited every sLore ? Have they not returned 
\titli the produce of every clime f Have the last fifty yeara 
not been unrivalled in the history of the world for improve- 
DoentB and discoveries ? Has our country not heen foremost 
in the march of intellect ? Fifty years ago ivaa there one 
town lighted with gas ? one river ploughed with sleara ? one 
county girded hy the iron road? one henevojent institution 
fbr a thousand that notr exist? Was the great Atlantic 
bridged hy steam ? or the still sacred icaters of the Ganges 
and the Nile chased up their banks by an ocean and river 
god more powerful than they ? Were the remotest parts of 
the country linked together by the lightning wire, annibilaU 
ing space and time, transmitting intelligence from one metro- 
polis to another, as if the whole wire were instinct with life, 
thought, feeling, and eloquence ? And yet, after all these 
improvements, these amazing discoveries, these astoDiEhing 
results, the poor are still poor, and poorer still than ever. In 
deeperate reolUessnese, they are glad to seize upon any solution 
of the sad problem, and to look upon the Bible and its friends 
as the chief obstructions to social pr<^ess, whereas all the 
while it is the very want of Bible principle controlling and 
guiding the heart of society at large, which has produced 
all this confusion and sad anomaly in our social condition. 
Bible principles can remedy all this, and they will yet do it. 
The spirit which Ood has breathed into this book will yet 
bring light out of darkness, and order and beauty out of chaos. 
It must he admitted that there is much wrong, much out of 
joint, in our social condition; but surely the Bible is not to 
blame for this. The reason of all this contusion is simply 
because our fallen world has not yet been guided by its 
principles, nor pervaded by ils spirit. In the meantime, let 
every working man be assured that this is emphatically his 
book, and that there is not one book in the whole range of 
literature that haa done more, or will yet do more for him, 
or that ia more worthy of his confidence and affectionate 

It looks upon him in a most kindly spirit, and with an 
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eaniESt desire to do him good. The greatest of its herocs| 

° taken from the humble walkg of life. David i 
shepherd toy upon the mountains of Judea ; Moses kept 1 
the flock of Jethro on the iiiT'Stretchitig solitudes of Arabia ; 
IS following his oxen at the plough, when Elijah the 
Tuhbite, who also seems to have been reared amidst the 
ohscure retreats of humble life, threw Ms inspiring mantle 
around him. The prophets were not dandled upon the lap 
of ease, but theirs was a life of rugged poTerty, struggle, and 
Jesus himself was the greatest poor man that ever 
lived ; and the men that He chose fur his own immediate 
followers, to spread his religion after lie was gone, were for 
most part, in point of worldly circomstances, much in the 
e position with the fishermen that are to he found every 
day upon any of our coasts. Whilst the Bible is adapted to 
En, and whilst it never sacrifices any class to another, it 
contains many special injunctions of a benevolent character 
regarding the poor. It denounces the oppressor, the unjust 
judge, and enforces kindness and liberality to the poor of the 
land. It maintains the cause of the poor man, as regards 
the just payment of his labour ; aud if his troubles are many, 
the eUBBolations which the Bible has speeiiOly addressed to 
are proportionably great. If jou will read careMly 
e of the appointmenta of the Mosaic dispensation, you 
■will find that many of these were strikingly characterised by J 
a most benevolent concern for the interests of the poor. 
proo5 you may consult the following passages : — Deut. h 

■, IS, 21. Exod. xxiii. 11. Deut xv. 7-U. There are-l 
many others that show the kindly con^deration of the sacred- 1 
-writers in the circumstances of the poor; ss for example J 
."Woe unto him that uaeth hia neighbour's service without " 
T«ge>^ and giveth him not fiir his work," Jer. ixii. 13. "I 
r irill be a swift witness against those that oppress the hireling 
in Us wages, the widow and the fatherless, and that turn 
e the stranger trom his right." Mai. iii. 6. Some of the 
Quest strains of Bible poetry have been consecrated to tha j 
Wf rice of the poor. Take a few s] 
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to hftnd: — "Blessed is be that ccmaidereth the poor: the 
Lord will deliver him in trouble." " Defend the poor and 
fatherless ; do justice to the afflicted and needy. Deliver 
the p{tor and needy : rid them out of the hand of the wiehed." 
" Eicecute true judgment, and show mercy and compassions 
every man to his brother : and oppress not the widow nor 
the fatherless, the stranger nor the poor." " Rob not the poor, 
because he is poor; neither oppress the afflicted in the gate : 
for the Lord will plead their cause, and spoil the soul of those 
that spoiled them." "He that halh pity upon the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord : and that which he hath given will He pay 
hira again." "He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his 
Maker; huthe that honoureth Him hath mercy on the poor." 
Paal. xli. 1 ; lixiii. 3, i. Zech. vii, 9, 10. Prov. xxii. 22, 23 ; 
six. 17;siv. 31. What a solemn remonstrance is the follow- 
ing, which occurs in the prophecies of Isaiah ; — " The spoil 
of the poor is in jour houses. What mean ye that ye beat 
ray people to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor ? saith 
the Lord of hosts. Is not this the fast that I have choseo? 
to loose the hands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that 
thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy house ? when 
thou seest the naked, that thou cover him ? " The judge upon 
the bench is by an express injunction of Moses urged in the 
most solemn manner to respect the rights of the poor: — 
"Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of the poor in his 
cause : thou shalt not pervert the judgment of the stranger 
nor of the fatherless." And Amos, the herdsman of Tekoa, 
in language stern, abrupt, end rugged, denounces the judges 
of Israel in his day, " because they sold the righteous for 
silver, and the poor for a pair of shoes," On the other 
hand, the good king Josiah, for his faithfulness and impar- 
tiality in the administratinn of justice, is warmly commended, 
and held out as a pattern to his degenerate son : — " He 
judged the cause of the poor and the needy j then it was well 
with him : waa not this to know Me ? aaith the Lord." Jer. 
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It ia almoBt needles to multipl; quotations iront j 
the Bible on such a tlicme as tliis ; but tlicrc is a feeling on 
the part of man; who have not rend the Bihle for thenuelves, ' 
that it speaks in words of special flalterj to the rich nnil the 
great, whilst it has altogether overlooked the interests of the 
poor. This objection is like many others that arc brought 
against the Bible, the result of superficial reading, ur of no 
reading at all. If more passages were required, I might turn 
jroiir attention to the black catakgue of Israel's guilt, as 
detailed b; the prophet Ezekiel, chap. sxii. 29, where one 
of the grievous charges which he presents against his coun- 
trjmen is this : " The people of thu land have used op- 
pression and exercised robherj, and have vexed the poor 
*nd the needj ; yea, they have oppressed the stranger wrong- 
iiilly." 

How very different are all these scriptural appointments and J 
statements compared with most of the ancient codes of laws, ' 
which were very harsh and cruel to the nged and the poorl 
We are informed by several ancient writers that the Caapians, 
when they became old, were put to death. " The disciples of 
Woden were immolated when they grew old and became 
seriously afi'ected with any disease. There was a h 
Caos, ordaining that persona who had not the means of sub- 
should sacrifice themselves, and that those who had 
attained the age of sixty years were obliged to meet death 
by combating in the circus, .^iian says, the old were ri 
quired to kill theniselvos, in order to leave a sufficiency fi 
those who remained. 

In all the governments and empires of the Bast, the 
peojde were held but of little account. In Rome they were 
fighting slaves; in Sparta helots ; in Athens idle vi^;abonds; 
and throughout the whole ancient heathen world the masses 
vS the people were degraded — brutolised by political des- 
To this general rule the Jewish republics are an 
iUdstiiDns exception. The true elements of humnn liberty 
.happiness are not to be found in the Roman and Gredan 
1 in the leading institutions which emanated fi^m l! 
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the Orcat Ruler of the world, as typified in the Jewish 
government."^ 

Before the introduction of Ohristianity, and in all eonntries 
not affected by the benevolent spirit of the Jewish Scriptures, 
the temporal and spiritual necessities of tlic poor must have 
been all hut entirely neglected. They were considered by 
the ancient teachers of philosophy as altogether beneath their 
regard, and they did not come within the reach of any scheme 
of philanthropic effort. Jesus alone stood pre-eminently forth 
BB the teacher and the friend of the poor. 

One of the peculiar glories of liis kingdom, as depicted in 
the glowing words of prophetic vision, was this—" He shall 
judge the poor of the people. He shall save the children of 
the needy, and shall break in pieces the oppressor." " He shall 
deliver the needy when he crieth; the poor also, and him 
that hath no helper. He shall spare the poor and needy, 
and shall save the souls of the needy," Psalm lutii, 4, 12, 
13. And when He did appear on earth, did He not show 
himself, in a special manner, the Mend of the poor? His 
miracles of healing were wrought, for the most part, in their 
behalf; his walks of mercy were amongst the afflicted and 
the poor; the widow at Nain, who followed, weeping, her 
only eon to the grave, was made to rqoice, end the agony 
of the Sjro-Phenieian woman whs changed into the oppo- 
site extreme of Joy ; the blessing of sight waa lavishly 
bestowed npun the blind beggars of his day ; the famished 
multitudes were ted ; and He Eecms to have felt nowhere 
so much at home as beneath the lowly roof-tree of the 
cottage at Bethany, where Martha, and Mary, and Lazarus 
dwelt. He seems to have attached more importance to this 
— the climas of his work of niwey — " to the poor the Gospel 
is preached," than to any or all of his miracles of healing. 
If kings and princes, and rich merchania and governors, 
are brought before us on the stage of Bible nnrrntive, the 
humble poor, such as fishermen, tent-makers, herdsmen. 
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I oupenters, purple-Bellers, and women, busily engaged amid 
the duties of home, aUo plaj & prominent part in the great 
drama of Bible life. In addition to all this, the Bible has 
brought the Salibath, with all its blessings, to the toiling 
multitades in this and other lands. This of itself should be 
BOfflcient to enliEt tbe sympathies of every working man in 
behalf of this book. I have dwelt all the longer upon this, 
that whatever may have been jour feelings hitherto in refer- 
ence to the Bible, or tbe conduct of those ivbo profcas to 
believe it, you may fed assured that the Bible at least, in 
itself considered, wears a most friendly aspect towards the 
, poor, the toiling, and the down-trodden — frowns upon all I 
injustice, oppression, and fraud — and aims at nothing short I 
*f tbe universal reign of peace and love. I 

"But how can we possibly believe tliis," yon are ready to I 
y, "when we look at the glaring inconsistencies of those I 
who profess to be guided by the Bible ? Pray, what better I 

e they than we? In many respects are they not worse? 

We make no religious pretensions whatever, and are therefore 

not ta blame; but jour ministers, and elders, and deacons, 

a.nd members, what are tbe most of them, jut whitened 

Bcpnlchres ? — the grasping and the covetous — who, for the 

I most pitrt, never move a single inch in tbe cause of the 

I people, or manifest the slightest sympathy in tbeir stmggles, 

I bat would rather screw the workman down to the lowest 

I farthing — the abettors of oppression, the patrons of vested 

I rights and interests, the friends and the flatterers of the rich ; 

I and with such men, because they may be better to do in the 

I world in point of purse, but not in principle, the Bible, and ! 

I those who profess to believe it, are in league. Have you. I 

I Obristians no contentions, no divisions, no unseemly strifes !■ I 

I liave you no haughty overbearing priests, no purse-proud, 1 

Ifielflah, dishonest men? And what are we to think of the I 

ft Bibl<^ if such be its fruits ?" I 

m Buch languid as this, doubtless, expresses the feelings erf J 

B'^uany thousands amongst the working classes ; but in all , 

Fauidoor, whilst they have much reason to blame and recrinii- i 
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nate, this is surely an extreme riew of the case. Pray, do 
not rush 90 rapidly and so sweepingly to your conclusion. 
1 admit at once the tact in Burrow, that such things do exist 
as you have described, but they are not to be traced to the 
cause joii mention. Surely the hypocrisy, the inconaiatcncy, 
the Christian contentions, the want of sympathy, of which 
you speak, are not to be charged against the Bible. These 
are not its fruits, but the very reverse. Study the life of 
Jesus, the Divine man of sympathy and Borrow, and examine 
the lives of those who have truly imbibed his spirit ; in short, 
read the Bible for yourselves, and you cannot with any can- 
dour or consistency affirm, that the conduct of which you 
complain, and which his religion most heartily abjures, and 
which all his true foEowers most deeply lament, is the native 
growth of the Christian faith. " It is for a lamentation and 
a woe," that you have such good reason for reiterating such 
a charge ; hut if it is directed again.st the Bible, as it is for 
the most part, then it is a, charge manifestly unreasonable 
and false. In this town, we happen to live in a very dark 
and smoky atmosphere, perhaps more so than is to be found 
in any town in England. What then 1 is it because the sun 
is at fault ? is it because there is no blue vault above us ? or 
are the winds of heaven to blame for not carrying off this 
hnge smoke nuisance? To blame either the one or the 
other of these for the dense smote and the sooty atmosphere 
in wliich we live, is just about as reasonable as to blame the 
Bible for the inconsistencies of those who profess to believe 
it. The Bible is Just as little accountable for these, as the 
sun is for the dense clouds of smoke that are gathering over- 
head, and shutting out its struggling beams. These clouds 
obscure the light of the sun, and so do the inconsistencies of 
professing Chrintians the light of Christianity to a world 
lying in wickedness ; but surely neither the sun nor the 
Bible can he riglitly charged with the one or the other. 
Wherever Bible tnith is received in the love of it, men will 
be truthful, kbd, sober, and pious ; and if others who profess 
to love the Bible are not so, the good and the true who have 
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proved themfielves to be such by a. long life of steady well- 
doing, are not to be involved i " 
nfttion with the others, aa if every lover of the Bible 
knave. Although eome had coii 
not to vitiate the whole current 
t to blame, the die is i 



circulation, this is 
of the realm. 1 
fault, but they who 



And yet this is the very argument which is frequeDllj 
resorted to in many a factory and workshop, and at the 
corner of many a street, and beneath the shade of many a 
village tree, where, at a leisure hour, tbe sons of toil " do 
congregate." These first and false impressions are most 
imfavourahle to a calm and candid perusal of the Bible; and 
prepare the way for other aj^ments, or rather popujj 
invectives, such as that priestcraft or religion is ^ 
its ministers all a matter of pounds, shillings, and pi 
—the obstruction of all social progress — an incubus t 
the human mind — in league with those who are moat 
opposed to all political freedoni, or slowest to move in the 
cause of the people; and they who follow the teachers of 
Ghristianilj are looked upon as so many silly, priest-ridden 
dnpea. If such false impressions aa these exist— and that 
they do exist to a great extent cannot for a moment be 
doubted — then it is not to be wondered at that the Bible is 
discarded even before it is read, and Christianity is regarded 
as havii^ outlived itMl^ and as no longer fit for the times. 
Thousands with such impresaions as these, which have 
gradually grown upon them froni the social circumstaacea 
in which they have been placed, such as poor liomes, bod 
times, want of sympathy and kindly interest on the part of ] 
the Christian portion of the community, infidel associates, 
and, alas ! intemperance, which makes sad havoc with a, 
mail's religious susceptibilities and principles, become an 
easy prey to the reckless impugner of the Bible or the 
political demagogue, whatever opinions may be broached bj 
the one or the other. Whilst these impresraona are felse, 
cnullj &1fle, they are really not to be wondered at. Many 
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dark and dingy hamea — many densely crowded alleys, have 
not yet been penetrated by tbe sympathies of the Gospel. 
Tlieee are unfelf, unknown. The police, the house-factor, 
the tax-gatherer, have come upon their respective errands, 
but theiie dark regions arc unsunned by the light of the 
0ospe!, and it is no wonder though thousands of the popu- 
lation have sunk down into utter indifference as to all re- 
ligion, or have contented themselves with a mere Kuperstitious 
observance or traditionary belief, or retired, soured and suEen, 
belund tbe dark and frowning intrenchments of infidel 
malignity and scorn. 

Cruel is the lie which they cherish, and which they seek 
to spread over the cankered souls of all who come within 
their reach. Stem and cruel have been the circumstances 
of many a working man who has lapsed into unbelief; but 
I cannot retrain from telling him, that in such a lapse, what- 
ever he may think of it, and whatever cause he may assign, 
he has been of all the most cruel to himself. His infidelity 
has inflicted a double wrong, and a deeper wound. If his 
social circumstances have been most ungeiiial — if his brother 
has been selQsh and unkind, he has been cruel to himself^ 
and by his own infidelity has inflicted the deepest tround 
upon hunself. Let working men everyvfhere know, that the 
Bible is their true friend; and that, after all, an intelligent 
love of this book, and a consistent practice of its precepts, is 
the surest and the shortest way to attain the high destiny 
which is before them, and, for the present, the best com- 
panion amid then: troubles and their sorrons. Let them be 
assured of this, that there are many miuistera of the Gospel, 
and many friends of Christianity, who dierish the deepest 
interest in their welfare, and who are ready to help them in 
their struggle, upwards and onwards, to a better sowal 
position, — many benevolent hearts, irho are amiioas to do 
them good, if they hut knew the way, and these even amongst 
the dosses — the vrealthy, and the ministers of religion — upon 
whom they have been accustomed to look with tbe least 
farourahle regards. There never was an age when there 



wna a greater desire felt to give the position of the working * 
man a more eandid and kindly consideration than the present 
or when more amdiorative meftsurea were pnt intn operatioi 
in his behalf, And to what do you owe this,, but to t" 
fact, that the generous spirit of the Bible is, in its nrge 
demands, meeting with a readier and a fuller response ? 

You may have received many false impressions of t 
Bible, not &om jour owfl perusal of this boot, bnt mcrelyl 
from the expressed opinions of some of jour assodates, o 
firom reckless and superficial books, which give but a miser 
ably one-sided view of the queEtion. If every reckless state- 
ment against the Bible is gladly received — if every penny 
pamphlet hostile to it is eagerly T)ought up and read — if 
every apparent discrepancy ia magnified, triumphantly re- 
hearsed, and maliciously distorted — if every comer of the 
Street argument against it is fondly remembered, to be 
brought up again on some other occasion, why should its 
great defenders, such as Leland, Watson, Butler, Wilberforce,- 
Home, and Chalmers, be altogether unread? or, better still, 
why should not the Bible be heard or read in its own behalf ? 
But this rejceti/jn of the Bible, merely on account of the im- 
preseions of others, is not to be wondered at, since a celebrated _ 
infidel writer has frankly confessed, that he had not a copy of I 
it in his own possession. 

The fault of many is, that they form their opinions of the 
Kble, not from any candid examination of its contents, but 
from what they see, as developed in the history or religious 
life of individuals or sects. You must learn to discriminate 
between what is really in the Bible and what is not — between 
what is embodied in its pages and what is purely indigenous 
to sects and systems — between what is of Divine principle and 
what is merely of human growth, before you condemn the 
BibleforeiTOTs with which it cannot be justly charged. The 
&ldt of others is, that if they do read the Bible, they do so not 
only under the influence of preposseasions against it, but with 
the distinctly cherished wish that it should be vntrue. They 
come to it with false impressions i and they not only do not 
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wish these to be removed, but rather that they ebould be 
coDfirmed. Everything which tends to do this is greedily 
received, and the poison is permitted to work its deadly 
mischief without any antidote being' sought for or applied. 
#lt is thus that many amonpt the working classes, who have 
never examined the Bible for themsdves, have discarded it 
alti^ether, partly from cruel misapprehension, from soured 
and exasperated feelings at sodal cireumstances of a painfiil 
nature with which the Bible cannot be charged, and partly 
from the distorted view of its contents they have received 
from others. 

Let me urge you most affect innately to examine the Bible 
for yourselves, in a calm, dispassionate, earnest spirit, and 
under the solemn conviction that much, very much, depends 
upon the result. In the foregoing remarks, I have merely 
glanced at some of the prejudices and liilse impressions which 
deter many amongst the working classes from a fair and 
candid perusal of the Bible. Glad shall I be if any fales 
impres^ona have been softened, or removed altogether, and 
this book elevated to its proper place in the estimation of 
working men, the guide of all, but especially the guide and 
the friend of the poor. Its mission is to bless you — tfl help 
you in every right and earnest attempt to heal your social 
wrongs ; and if you wiU but be guided by its ptincipies, and 
set yourselves in earnest to the great work of self- elevation, 
you will find the Bible, after all, a true friend, and the sym- 
pathy and the salvation of the Divine Man of Sorrows the best 
friendship and the highest good which you can possess amid 
all the hostile environments of your lot, and the struggles 
ajid hardships peculiar to your class. The Bible is adapted 
to all men ; but there is no class of the community that stands 
in greater need of its sympathy, of the practical outgoings of 
its own benevolent spirit, than the toiling multitudes in our 
factories and on our fields ; and there is no class that ought 
to cherish a deeper interest in the Bible and its institutions 
than yourselves ; for by so doing you place yourselves in the 
only position for receiving the full benefit of ajl those elevating 
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influences wluch cannot but promote your eiocihI ani) eternal 
nell-being. There is no class for whom the Bible has ex~ 
presEed more Bpecial sympathy, and none whose aocial posi- 
tiott it is more likely to improve. The working man who 
has an intelligent regard for this book and its institutions^ 's, 
will be distinguished for steady behaviour, industry, and 
piety ; and these assuredly are the very elements upon which 
all truesocial and spiritual elevation must be based. Deeply 
convinced of this, it is with no small degree of CHmestncsB 
that 1 commend the Bible to yoor luireful and affectionate 
perusal. There may be much in your social circumstanBes 
to justify, in your apprehension, a course of alienation from 
this book, and feelings of suspicion towards all who profess 
to believe it, and more especially towards the ministers of 
reE^on. 1 do not seek to underrate the evils which you 
have long felt, nor to justily the conduct of those who pro- 
fess to believe the Bible ; but I seek to vindicate the claims 
of this hook to your aSectionate regard, and to your careful 
study, upon its own intrinsic merits, and apart altogether 
from the conduct of either one or another. 

There is one nunie that has recently drawn forth the sym- 
pathies of men in every rank and condition of life through- 
out the whole of the civilised world, but more espectally 
the itorking classes — a name which is dear to liberty and 
patriotism — Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot. Let his words, 
lately uttered in this country, when he was presented with a 
Bible in the German language, be remembered, and deeply 
pondered, by all who are labouring in the great cause of 
hmuaii freedom, and especially by every working man. The 
illustrious patriot, turning to those who presented him with 
tlie Bible, uttered these memomhle words, — " I suppose ymi 
present this book to me because you think me a religious 
man, not for any merit, because it is a necessity to every 
honest and thinking man, and because it is the most rich and 
fruitful source of those sentiments and those feelings, which 
lead to happiness in this world, and bliss in the world ti ~ 
I shall value it, because I take religion to be the m 
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rich source of consolation, width I wanted bo often. Bein^ 
a religions man, and because religious, as well an enemy tn 
superstition, intolerance, and fanaticism, as, on the other 
hani!, the Iriend of freedom, I readilj confeEs that it is from 
this great hook that I have learned the principle of loving 
my neighbour as mjselii and strength and courage to act in 
the great cause which haa always been Ibe guide of mj life. 
Judge from this how I prize this gift to me, presented on the 
part of gome ladies, and of which a copy was also presented 
hj an honourable working man to my wife at Wmchcster. 
This, sir, will remain as the choicest gilt I have received." 

There is another name that ought to he fondly cherished 
by the working classes of this country — it is that of Robert 
Nicoll — hut a few years ago the editor of the " Leeds Times," 
who, with all the fervent aspirations of the poet, and all (lie 
untiring zeal of the patriot, wore out his preci(nis life in the 
cause of the people " ere it was noon." This son of genius 
— this youthful patriot, who raised himself from the hack 
of the counter in a small grocer's shop to a high position 
amongst the self-taught literati, and poets, and eminent 
practical reformers in tlii° country, has left behind him per- 
haps the finest eulogium upon the Bible which is to he found 
within the whole range of poetry, the glowing strains of 
PoUok, in his "Course of Time," not even excepted. I'he 
stanzas are so beautiful, and so appropriate to the object 
which I have in view, that X cannot resist the temptation of 
quoting the whole of them, as a proof that the youthful poet 
and reformer was sustained amid all his own hard atrugglee by 
the consolations of the Bible, and felt, amid all his intense desire 
and earnest efforts for the elevation of that class from which 
he had sprung, that all these were in vain, if cherished and 
prosecuted apart from the spirit and principles of this 
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AcooEDisa to the views of some infidels, who regard the 
Bible and its advocates as a, great ubstruction to liuraaa pro- 
gress, the world must ssrelj have becQ in a most hiipp;f, free, 
enlightened condition, when there was no Bible, or when its 
earUer fragments were confined to r handful of people occu- 
pying but a very small portion of the globe. Without the 
Bible, then, was man happj, enlightened, and free? Was 
that the golden age in the history of the world ? Was that 
the reign of reason without any darkness — of hberty without 
any restraint — of justice without any mixture of wrong ? 
Was that the hey-day of human happiness, when God, and 
hfe, and immortality had not yet been brought to light ? 
No 1 darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the 
people. Without the Bible, and simply by his own unaided 
reason, did man rise to a right conception of his Maker — did 
he discover the true relation in which he stood to the Su- 
preme — did he erect an infaUiblc standard of morality, and 
exercise a steady belief in a future state of being, — in short, 
without the Bible, did he resJise and fhlfil the great end for 
wliich he was created, and all this in a way conducive to his 
own happiness fts an immortal being, and quite in harmony 
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witt the principles ot the Divine government and the char- | 

Iter of God? 

Will the history of the world, or the esperience of u 
himself, bear him out in affirming that he has done all this 1 
without the Bible, and that the light of nature is itself a 1 
sufficient guide ? If you are not altogether blinded— if you I 
are not altogether deaf tu the voice of your own experience, 
jou cannot but see that the history of the vrorld is but a 
loud and emphatic utterance of the fiict that a Divine reve- 
lation was required, and " that the world by wisdom knew 
not God." To this topic let me call your attention in the 
present lecture. 

The world was in darkness, and man required Divine light. < 
He could not, bj his un^ded reason, discover a remedy for 
evils by which he was environed, or rise to anything 
like the full conception of his ovm. destiny, or the perfections 
of God, or the homage which was his due. 

In proof of this, consider the degrading notions which the 
ancient heathens, even the wisest of thera, entertained re- 
garding the nature and the worship of God, th^r consequent 
laxity of morals, and the uncertainty and doubt irith whicb 
Hhey contemplated a future state of being. On aR these 
points, the noblest intellects of the ancient l(eathen world 
■were enveloped in darkness. The history of ancient and 
«iodem heathenism affords a melancholy proof of this. ■' By 
virtue of fiiith" (in the Christian revelation), says a learned 
somewhat quaint and rallying strain, hut never- 
theless with great force and truth — "rustic and mechanic 
idiots now do in true knowledge surpass the most refine 
wits ; and children prove wiser than old philosophers ; an . 
idiot can tell us that which a learned infidel doth not know ; 

child can assure us that wherein a deep philosopher 
resolved : for ask a boor — aak a boy educated in our reli- I 
gjon, who made him, he will tell you Qod Almighty ; which I 

more than Aristotle or Democritus could have told : d»*l 
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wand of hini why he was made, he wiU answer yen, to st 
and glorify his Maker ; and hardly would Pjlhagoras or 
Plato have replied so wisely : examine him concerning hin 
aoul, he will answer that it is immortal — that it shall undergo 
a judgment after this life— tliat accordingly it shall abide in 
a state of bliss or misery everlasting ; about which points 
neither Socrates nor Seneea could assure anything; inquire 
of him how things are upheld — how governed — how ordered, 
he will presently reply, by the powerful band and wise pro- 
vidence of God ; whereas, among philosophers, one would 
ascribe all events to the current of fate — another to the tide 
of fortune — one to blind influences of stars — another to a 
confused jumble of atoms : examine him about the main 
points of morality and duty, and he will in a few words better 
inform you than Cicero, or Epictetus, or Aristotle, or Plu- 
tarch, in their large tracts and voluminous discourses about 
matters of that nature." 

The great bulk of the human family must have known 
before the world was overrun with idolatry that it was their 
duty to love and serve their Creator, and that their happi- 
ness would just be in proportion as they yielded a loving 
oi>edience to all his commands. But this knowledge was soon 
corrupted; it was soon blended with error; the clear vision 
by which man perceived at first the palpable impress of 
Divine attributes in every part of the material imiverse was 
soon darkened by the mists of error, and the whole world 
lapsed into idolatry. Men " did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge." It is a melancholy thought, that at one 
period in the history of the world, there was probably not a 
single worshipper of the one lii-ing and true God to be tbund 
on the face of the earth. 1 refer to the period when the 
children of Israel were slaves in the land of Egypt. There 
were doubtless a few feeble rays of light in the ancient 
traditions of that people, which struggled through the gloom, 
and perchance conducted a pious aspiration now and then 
upwards to the Source of all light from the bosom of some 
oppressed Israelites. But such light at best was but dim 
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and feeble ; and if the bondage of that land was oppressiv^ 
the moral gloom, the pall of spiritual death, which hung O' 
the nationii, nos no lets no. 

We have no means of ascertaining for how long a period 
after the creation, men retained their knowledge of the one 
living and true God ; liut it ifl very evident that idolatry, in its 
■e primitire form, began at a vet^ early period, and spread 
rapidly till it covered the whole earth. Such was T 
dition of the world long before an ancient writer left o 
record the following testimony : — " Yea, shouldst thou wander ^ 
through the earth, thou mayest find cities without walla, 
without a king, without houses, without coin, without theake 
r gymnasium ; but never wilt thou behold a city without a 
god, without prayer, without oracle, without sacrifice. Sooner 
might a city stand without ground than a state aupport itself 1 
without a belief in the gods," 

At a very early period in the history of the world, i 
forgot the only true and exalted object of adoration, but the ' 
religious consciousness was be jet not altogether debased; 
and the first objects of religious homage, after the great 
Supreme was himself forgotten, were the most imposing 
forms of grandeur or of beauty which met the darkened 
eye of man in the material creation, such as the sun, the 
mnon, the stara, and the elements of nature. But the evil 
did not Bt«p here, — the worship of the heavenly bodies, which 
has been designated SabiEiBni, was snccee<led by hero worship, 
r the deification of diitingiushed mortals after death. One 
false notion led to another, and the whole world rushed intfl 
idolatry of the grossest form. Wherever man beheld any 

' it in nature, it did not matter what it was — whether the 
eagle or the crawling reptile, the oak or the onion, the lion 
at the cat — if imagination could but invest them with any 
tiling symbolical of what was supposed to reside in supema- 
timl powers, anch as wisdom, strength, beauty, swiftness, 
mystery, vengeance, and lust — such objects were regarded as 
d — religious homage was paid to them, and temples wen 
rcated for their service. This was not the case only ai 
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fiavage tribes, but tbis was true of the most refined 
drili^ed nation that existed in the remote ages of Bntiquit;. 
Take Egypt for example — the cmdle of the sciences, the 
nursery of ancient genius, the land of nouders in archie 
lecture, sculpture, and hold and magnificent undertakings 
that ore still the admiration of the world ; and yet, notwith- 
sta.ading all the advancement her ancient inhabitants bad 
made in civilisation and the fine arts, they worshipped not 
only the heavenly bodies, but the most grovelling reptiles, 
and even the Tegetables which grew in their gardens and 
fields. The patrons of the ancient arts and sciences — the 
nation that built the hoary pyramids which are still the 
wonder of the world — were worshippers of beasts ! The 
andeut sculptures that have been found amid the wondrous 
ruins of this land, are a mclancholyproof of this. Tbe hand 
of genius in the olden time has grouped together clusters of 
beasts, birds, reptiles, and files, in the most disgusting and 
unnatural relations. These were the gods of the Egyptians. 
What a sad picture does this furnish of the moral character 
of the worshippers even at the time when they were feraed 
for wisdom and learning, and all the refinements of the 
ancient world I This anim al worship may in port be ex- 
pliUned by a love nf symbols ; but the true secret lay in the 
degrading views which the anrienfa had formed of Deity ; and 
hence their polluted imaginationa discovered some attributes 
of their guds, or some characteristics with which they wished 
to inveat them, in almost every object in nature, however 
worthless. " Because the hawk soared perpendicularly to 
heaven and descended pertiendicularly to the earth, it was 
thought to measure all space, and became the symbol of the 
Divine mind. It could gaze too upon the sun, and bear the 
moat powerful light, which was an additional reason for its 
use as the sign of a god. The goat was an animal remark- 
able for its lust ; it denoted therefore the productive power 
of nature."* This is but a specimen of many btmdreds of a 

■ Ancient Ei!Jl.t. BoligluM Tricl 8oi 
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lUmilar ciiamctei that i 
teUigent classes might 
le&niog, or some lofty 
bols; hut their effects upon the great 
must only have been to pollute and degiadi 

The discoveries which have recently been made ut Nineveh, 
the long lost capital of Aesjria, and the gigantic statues of 
winged hulls and winged lions, with the complacent, intelli- 
gent countenance of man, are a striking though melancholy 
proof that animal worship prevailed through the whole of 
that vast empire. Some of these monster gtatues, stetches 
of which you must have seen, have been recently lodged in 
the British Museum ; and thus, aft«r the lapse of many ages, 
probably not much less than three thousand years, we are per- 
itted to gaze upon the idol gods against which Jonah preached, 
and which are almost as entire as in his day, and which 
iave been disinterred from their long-lost resting place, as 
if for the very purpose of demonstrating to this distant age, 
and to all ages yet to come, the feebleness of man's unaided 
I in riang to anything like a right conceptioo of the 
8u[ffeme Being,' and the necessity that existed for a Divine 
revelation. 

If we turn to ancient Greece, the darkness of idolatry only 
deepens, even in that classic land where Homer sung, and" 
athenes spoke, and Appelles painted, and Phidias 
iculptured, and Socrates and Plato taught. Yes 1 even 
here, in the best days of Greece, the abomlnatione that pro- 
£ined all her temples, and were conadered essential parts of 
•ligious worship, cannot be named. The gods were the 
creation of mtnds that were polluted and debased, and some 
of the most gorgeous and costly temples nf ancient Greece, 
even in the days of her best statesmen, philosophers, painters, 
orators, sculptors, and poets, were little better than mog- 
luflceot temples of lust on a large scale. Andent Greece, 
notwithstanding all its muac, poetry, and philosophy, must 
hare been, in a moral point of view, a very sink of corrupti 
irhere the highest art consecrated its service to the hight 
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licentiousness, and Eerved to add tlie more attractive diamiB 
to a worship that was most debaaing and impure. 

Nor amid theae dork and shamelesa details of accient 
heathen worship can the Romans be passed over in silence. 
During- the Augustan period, which in Uterature, and ari, 
and science, haa been called the golden age, wheu the mmd 
had attained the highest eleyation ever known among hentheo 
nations, the mass of the people were more idolatrous in their 
habits, and consequentl; more corrupt in their lives, than 
ever they were before. The subject is such, as in reality to 
forbid, in such a place as this, anything like details. The 
festivals in honour of Flora and Romulus, not to mention 
others that might be named, were alwajs associated, even in 
the days of Rome's best orators and poets, with mibonndeil 
licentiousness. There are dark shadows in the hwtory of 
imperial Rome, to which no counterpart will be found in the 
history of modem London, Paris, or Vieiraa, notwithstanding 
all their concentration of vice. You could not turn to more 
polluling pages than those which record the hves of the 
andent heathen gods. There was nothing too debasing in 
the annals of sensuality, or of other crimes, for the perform- 
ance of which the example of some god might not be referred 

Terence, a celebrated writer of comedy, who hved about a 
hundred years before the Christian era, introduces a young 
profligate juatiliring hb lewdness by the example of Jupiter, 
and excites himself to licentiousness by the example of the 
gods. "Shall he do Iheae tkitigs who shakes Jieaven with his 
thunder, and may not 1, poor mortal, do the same ?" 

" The pictures now secreted at Naples, as taken &om the 
wa!b of Pompeii, and tlie descriptions given in the early 
part of Paul's Epistle to the Romans, to which those pictures 
fiimish such signal corroborntion, show only too clearly that 
it is not in all respects true that the former times were better 
than these." ' 
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Nov, let it be borne in luiitd, that sucb vas the character 
of heathen idolatry even ut the time the eloquence of Cicero 
was heard in the Fonun, and the polished though tainted 
verses of Horace, and the sublime strains of the Mantuan 

I bard, were repeated in the banquet halla of Augustus. It 
s not the idolatry of a barbarous nation that had never 
come under the influence of civilisation, but the idolatry of a 
warlike and highly civilised people whose militury proweaa 
had been felt to the ends of the earth. Greece, even i 
brightest of her days, when she raised her temples that have 
ever been regarded as models of architectural beauty, and 
produced her beautiful statues, that have ever been the 
admiration of the world, was, in a moral point of view, a 
very mass of corruption, and daily becoming more so firom 
the baneful influence of her idol worship. The same may be 
affirmed of Rome. There were, indeed, some noble excep- 
tions in both countries — some who did not run to the Eame 
excess of riot ; some who rose above the debusing superatitiuna 
of those tunes ; some who repudiated the impure deities and 
condemned the actions ascribed to them ; some who, if they 
did not reject entirely the system of Polytheism, had at least 
a more correct, exalted, and spiritual idea of the great 
Supreme ; but such noble spirits were few and far between. 
They were like glimmering stars here and there in the 
horizon of that deep, dark night, which only served to 

, make the darkness more visible. 

The darkest night of idolatry was not without the light 
which the wisest philosophers could shed around them ; it was 
without the refining influence of the highest art ; the dis- 

I cordant ravings of idol worship were not without the sweetest 

1 slraiuB of music, nor the oracles of the gods without the 
sublimest utterances of the muse. Yet what were all these ! 
and what did all these accomplish for the social or religious 

I wdl-bang of the great bulk of the people, or even for the 
it philosophers themselves 1 The horrors of idolatry only 
The world became worse instead of better. 
>ral darkness spread everywhere — a darkness 
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thick and oppresBive, that it was felt bj tlie wisest sagea 
themselves, if ho almost despaired of light ; and f et, notwith- 
standing all the humanising influences of poetrj, philoaophj, 
painting, sculpture, eloquence, and music, " the world hj 
wisdom knew not Ood." Amid this darknesB, Socrates 
himself, the brightest luminary that ever rose upon the 
benighted heathen world, frankly confessed that it was ne- 
cessary that man should wait for some divine teacher who 
would instruct them how to hehave towards the gods and 
towwda one another. Was not this something like an 
instinctive, or rather, let me call it, an inspired, longing 
of this great soul for Hini who was the desire of all 
nations ? 

What was the condition of the poorer classes in the cities 
and towns of ancient heathenism, and also in Judea itself, as 
to social position, education, comfort, and as to anything 
Like affectjouate interest manifested towards them by those 
who were their superiors, may he gathered from the following 
passage which occurs in the New Testament : — " But when 
Jesus saw the multitude, He was moved with compassion on 
them, because they faiuted, and were scattered abroad, as 
sheep having no shepherd." Matt, ix. 36. Such a passage 
as this, by the way, whilst it shows the utter want of affec- 
tionate interest in the poor on the part of those who, at that 
time, might be regarded as the upper classes, presents us 
with some beautiful traits in the charactj^r of Jesus — "He 
was moved with compassion" when He beheld the mtdtitudes, 
and He was the first great teacher who had ever looked upon 
tbem with the earnest desire to promote their real good. 
None oftheschoolsofphilosophyhad ever put forth one earnest 
aggressive effort to better the condition of the great body of 
the people. The wisest philosophers of ancient times regarded 
them as the pro/ane raible, and left them to grow up amid 
bU the degrading influences of impure and cruel superstitioQE. 
The Saviour, on the other baud, set himself to tbe arduous 
work of teaching the poor, and "the common people heard 
Him gladly." Tbey owe much to the Bible fur the 
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generouH spirit which has of late heen manifested in their 
condition, and bad as that may stiU be, how much worse 
would it have been but for the benevolent spirit which per- 
vades this book, and which every man who reads it is taught 
to cherish towards another, without regard to rank or station I 
All need the Bible for support in trial, and none bo much as 
the poor ; and there is no class for whom it has manifested 
I much concern. Where will jou find in any of the books 
of anrient philosophy the same sentiments of kindnees as the 
Bible has expressed, or the same benevolent institutions as 
it has appointed in behalf of the poor ? In this respect the 
Bible presents a very striking contrast to the sacred books 
of anj other religious system ; and, consequently, the con- 
dition of the poorer classes in Ohristian lands must be much 
better than it was in the palmy days of ancient Greece and 
Rome. Which of their teachers ever thought of identifying 
themselves with the inf^reat^ of the poor ? and which of them 
could ever have held out the cheering assurance which Jesus 
did to an assembly of his poor countrymen in reference to 
the necessaries of life, " Your heavenly Father knoweth that 
je have need of all these things" ? I claim once more for 
the Bible the proud distinction, that it is emphatically ". th^'j 
poor man's book." 1 

The ancient heathen world had a fair trial. It had 
philosophers, and poets, and enthusiastic disciples and patrons 
of the fine arts ; reason was left to take its boldest Bights, 
and poetry to indulge in its lughest imaginings, and sculpture 
to produce the breatliing statue in every form of ideal beauty; 
and painting committed to the living canvass every imagining 
of a refined voluptuousnees; but all this did not lead back the 
world to the eternal Father, because the wisest philosophers 
never knew Him as such ; they never could apprehend Him 
in this paternal relation; and therefore their teaching fell 
powerless ijpon the masses of the people, for they had no 
plain [tractjeal attractive truth to communicate about God, 
but af tlie best cold and barren speculations, and dry, meta- 
ical abstractions, with n 
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Eympath/, and before which theDagons of the heathen worid 
could never lall prostrate and broken. 

" What vraa the theology of pagan times ? A compound 
of traditional information, degraded superGtitiun, peimdous 
idolatries, and uniDtelligible mysticism. There was nothing 
good or abiding in it ; nothing which could BeDsihlj affect, 
except for the worse, the hi^e fabric of civil society. Low 
artifice, terrors, omens, augmies, prodigies, oracles, judicial 
astrology, divination, and the st^estions of evil spirits, lure 
not calculated to exercise a. friendly influence over the social 
nature of man, but rather to degrade and corrupt it. A 
system of this kind could only generate evil, darten even the 
light of nature herself, pervert the naturallj generous feelings 
of mankind, and plunge them deeper and deeper into irre- 
mediable folly and vice. The fanciiiil drapery which poetical 
genius or a profound philosophy threw over it, could hut 
imperfectly conceal its innate deformity. All heathen testi- 
monies Idl us that vice in its most revolting shape stalked 
about, not in solitary and isolated cases, but under the pro- 
fessed sanction of the national religion and its degrading rites 
and ceremonies."' 

If such, then, was the charauter of ancient heathenism ; if 
the unity, spirituaJity, and purity of the Divine nature were 
altogether unknown to the great mass of the people ; if their 
minds were tilled with the grossest conceptions of the Deity ; 
and if aE these tended to incite the multitude to mipurity and 
lust, it is very evident lliat there could be no fiied standard 
of duty, nopuresystemof morality, when the gods themselves 
were recognised as the patrons of the most flagrant crimes. 
They were in many instances distinguished for lying, de- 
bauchery, cruelty, theft — the patrons of war in its most horrid 
forms. What, then, could be the morality of the people? A 
sad, but true, answer to this will be found in the first chapter 
of the Epistle to the Bomans, a testimony which is true of 
heatheiusm in every age and in every part of the world. 
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Without a Diyine revelation man lina no certain standard of 
duty, and he is !cft to grope hia way in darkness and fear. 
If this is true as to the question of morale, it h no less so as 

a fiiture state of heing. 

The native longings of the human soul, like the sigh of the 
captive exile for his fatherland, whispered unmortality, and at 
times almost rekindled the extinguished or expiring hope of a 
better clime. But man heard not the atill small voice, or if he 
did, it fell upon his slumhering spirit like the iaint and dying 
echo of sweet but distant music — lika the soft and moum£il 
cadence of a melody of youthful times, long since fcrgotten, 
till tbe tones of some sweet voice or instrument throw their 
enchantment over the spirit, and awaken the melancholy 
pleasing reminiscence of the thoughts, the feelings, the com- 
panionships of bygone days. Thus even in ancient times, 
amid all the darkness of idolatry, were the depths of feeling 
in the human soul occasionally stirred by the breathings of 
immortality. But the spell was soon broken. So early and 
to such an extent was the heart of man under the influence 
of error, that all its sympathies, instead of embracing steadily 
a world of all things bright and fair, stretched out into' a 
chaos of uncertainty and gloom, where, through the misty 
shades of error, sweet soimds were sometimes heard, and 
bright visions were sometimes seen, which made the pulse 
of hope quiver with joy, and sent a new stream of lift through 
the ample bosom of earth, but, alas ! only to be frozen in its 
joyous course by the icy hand of doubt and fear, A few of 
the wisest and the best in ancient times probably had a steady 
belief in the immortality of the soul, but if they had, ihey 

■e but very few who were so favoured ; the great m 
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L to modem heathenism, the fact is no less 
lan, without a Divine revelation as to correct 
orality, or a future state of being, is groping 
n midnight darkness. Here also you behold the same dark j 
features, the some cruelty, impurity, revenge, and lust, i 
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characterised the andent heathenisiQ of Rome. In modem, 
as well as in past times, tlie saying is true, — "the dark places 
of the earth, are ftill of the hfthitHtiona of horrid cruelty" — 
" where there ia no rifiion the people perish." 

If there is sfill much to be deplored in the sodal condition 
of our own country, notwithstanding all the good which the 
Bible has effected, what, alas, must he the social condition 
of those countries where Bible influence is altogether un- 
knonn I In such countries man has no right conception of 
the nature and worship of God. The Supreme Being ie 
regarded more as a demon than as the Father of mert^ who 
pitieth his children. If man can realise and iu\£\ the great 
end for which he was created, without a. Divine revelation, 
why has he not succeeded better in those countries where it 
has never even been alleged that one has been given ? Why 
have art, and science^ and all hnman philosophy, failed to 
satisfy the longings of his scul and conduct him to peace '- 
If man required no Divine revelation, then surely bis own 
unaided reason, the light of nature, or call it what you will, 
would have served him better than it has ever yet done, and 
he would never have become the wretched creature that he 
is in heathen lands, where he is the slave of spiritual wicked- 
nesses and cruel superstitions, which frequently lead to a vast 
sacrifice of human life. Not to multiply instances, take only 
for example Western Africa, where it is still the practice, in 
order to prove the guilt or the innocence of any suspected 
party, to have recourse to the fearful ordeal of eating lh<^ 
poison-nut ; and when a chief or a man of influence dies, his 
wretched slaves are immediately put to death, that they may 
be of service to him in the world of spirits, or that they may 
serve as an offering to appease some sanguinary god. This 
is but a specimen of what man is in a heathen land, on which 
the light of Divine truth has never dan-ned. In al) such 
countries, for the most part, " might is right" — bmle-force 
is law— man is the slave of crushing evils — and woman, the 
presiding genius of purity and peace in all lands where the 
Bible is rerered, is, in every country without it, the most 
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man could not rise by his unaided reason to a right 
euDoeptton of his Maker — if he could not, even in the days 
f Socrates, and with all the wiadom of Greece, discover the 
true relation in which he stood to the Bupresie'—if he could 
in any past age of the world's history, erect an jnfalliWe 
standard of morality, nor exercise a steady belief in a future 
state of being, nor realise and f ulfil the great end for which 
as created, then assuredly as little could he do this at 
present, or in any fntiu'e age of the world, apart from a 
Divine revelation. Both ancient and modem heathenism 
have hud a fair trial, and the result is—'" the world by wis- ' 
dom knew not God." 

What have any of the more recent infidel writers left ua 
that would serve at once ss a guiding and cheering star of 
Uope to man in his perilous and troubled journey through 
life? What can you Snd in their writings which may be 
regarded as a perfect rule uf duty, or as an unfailing source 
of consolation amid the varied triuJa of the present ? They 
too have left the world in darkness, notwithstanding the 
vantage ground which they occupied ; and were there no 
guide for man but that which they have altenitited to furnish, 
hia condition would indeed be hopeless, and his destiny per- 
plexing, unmeaning, and sad. If Voltaire, and Herbert, and 
Hohbes, and Llmnc, are to be our guides, then, alusl their 
light is but darkness, which, instead of conducting to more 
light, only led them further into the laafes of error, and 
I bewildered and betrayed many inquiring spirits since their 
[ days. If there is no better guide than what they and others 
of the same school have led ua, then, in that case, I would 
prefer to perish amid the profuimdest darkness of heathenism 
hself, rather than be cheated end lured to destruction by tht 
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meteor glare of infidel plulosaphy. Better no liglit st bH, 
than the lightning gleam which only flashes to destroy, and 
leaves all darker thin before. 

I hare thus given ynu but a hird's-eye glance, and scareelj 
that itself, of the sad conditiou of the ancient and modem 
henthen world, as a proof of the feehleneea of human reason 
to lead man to such a knowledge of the one living and true 
Ood, as will expand the intellect, purify the heart, and ennubk 
and dignify anJ bless his life. I have only presented jou 
with a few hints at best, and must leave the fiu'ther prose- 
cution of the suljject to yourselves; but kUII the dark and 
rapid sketch that haa been drawn, nil! be sufficient to show lu 
any candid mind that there existed an absolute necessity for a 
Divine revelation, if it was intended that man should know 
his Maker bo as to love and serve Uim, and be happy in the 
diachai^c of commanded duty. "Learning, genius, philosophy 
— all have done their best, and we have wen the result. By 
means of such teaching, some great moral principles hitve 
been elicited, and characters of high moral worth have been 
formed. But the great questions concerning the soul, the 
Deity, the hereafter, these have been left," by all ancient 
philoaophera who had not the light of revelation, and by all 
modern philosophy that has tliscarded it, '' in dark and painful 
uncertainty ; and the effect of this uncerfainty, in respect to 
mankind at large, has been to leave them without the direct 
and authoritative re.slmint necessary to save them from 
becoming the slaves of their appetites and passions in all 
possible tbmia " ' 

If man was not, therefore, born to be tormented by secret 
longings and aspirations, inherent in his very nature — did 
not all these cireumslances, which have been but briefly 
referred to, and many others which might be brought for- 
ward, render a Divine revelalion absolutely necessary, ii' 
man was not to be altogether an abortion and an anomaly 
in the creation of Ooii ? 
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surely it might have been preBumed, with Socrates, J 
that after idolatry, and the fine arts associated witli it, had I 
done their best to elevate man — but instead of accomplish- 
ing this, he only became the more degraded] till the whole 
■world in bondage groaned for emancipation— the great and 
the g<iod Father of all spirits, and the God of all flesh, would 
not allow his oivn children thus to grope for ever in tile 
darkness of ignorance and denth, but would reveal himself 

nore in the simple majesty of truth, and would employ ] 
such an inslrumentality as would utterly abolish the idols, 
and ATOuld lead men into the liberty of a. new religion and a I 
sew life I surely it might have been presumed, with I 
Bocrates, however much the modem infidel may doubt ii 
that Qod would break the awM silence and speak to man i 
the voice of love — that God would look again upon tfa 

ess, deeper far than that which brooded over the &c 
of the deep, and say again, "Let there be li(;btl" I 
lurely, if the condition of the world at first, when it wa 
dark and without form and void, required the light nliich 1 
God commanded to shine, and there was light — no less, O \ 
surely no less, did the moral condition of the world, i 
the darkness, and impure and cruel ahominattona of idolatry 1 
Uid snperstition, require the lig'bt of Divine revelation t 

and shine npon the benighted nations of the earth 1 ] 
And if Gud spake amid tlie darkness at first, and there was 
light, no Icfs assuredly bos He spoken again amid the moral 
darkness that enreloped the world, "and has given u 

sure word of prophecy, wherennto ye do well that 
take heed, as unlo a light that shinetli in a dark place.'' 
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Iiv the previous lecture, your attention was directed to the 
appnlling moral darkoesB which covered the earth in the 
absence of a Divine revelation. From the historj of ancient 
and modem lieatlienisin, we may certainly draw theee tno 
concluEions — first, that it tras inipossihle for any idolatrous 
syateni of morsHp to improve in any respect the social or 
the spiritual condition of man. The longer it continued, 
the more desperate, the more deadly, it hecame. Had no 
Divine arrangement been made for the dealniction of idolfttij, 
it would have destroyed man, and plungeil the whole race in 
irremediable wretchedness and ruin. Still further, it was 
impossible for man to extricate himself (rom the crushing 
weight of idolatry. Any attempt to do so was like a man 
rolling a stone up a steep hill when his strength is quite 
inadequate to the task — the moment the eflbrt is relaxed, 
the ponderous mass which he attempts in vain to roll to the 
summit, comes back upon him with more crushing force than 
ever. Man's condition was thus hopeless without a Divine 
interposition in his behalf. It is to lite fact that such an 
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interposition was made, tliat I now onll your Attention in the 
present lecfure. 

Ood in mercy willed that the darlmess which had settled 
down upon our irorld should lie dispelled. When physical 
darkness brooded over the earth. He said at first, "Let 
there be light, and there Mas light." One phjsiciil element 
of discomfort was removed by an act of power which intro- 
duced a new element of gladness and beauty. And when 
spiritual darkiiesa covered the earth, God willed that it 
should be removed by the gradual introduction of a new 
element — the light of truth — and this by means adapted tn 
irol nature of man. In the earlier stages of the world's 
history, there were doubtless a few who retained some know- 
ledge of the one living and true God, who perceived in some 
tneasnre the glories of his perfections, and who lived under 
the iDfl.uence of the powers of the world to come. But 
almost every vestige of this knowledge seems Ui have been 
lost when we advance to the time of Abraham, who, although 
belonging to that line of families in which the knowledge of 
the Supreme Being had been hitherto preEcrved, was an 
idolater like the other members of bis family, and all the 
inhabitants of the earth. That this knowledge might not 
he altogetlier lost, that the dark reign of idolatry might not 
be universal and permanent, Divine providence selected this 
patriarch, and called him away from his country and his 
kindred, and placed him under such a system of teaching 
and miraculous interposition as could not fail to impress him 
deeply ivith that knowledge of the Supreme Being which 
known to his forefathers, but which had been long 
n1)scured, if not altogether lost, nmid the deepening darkness 
of idol worship. 

In this selection you behold, as it were, the /wt important 
movement of Divine providence in the onward march of re- 
ligions freedom, which would only terminate with the abolishing 
of the idols, and with the diffusion of gospel truth throughout 
the whole earth. The knowleilge communicated to tbip ■ 
palriarcli was preserved in the fumilies of Isaac and Jacob. J 
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Their descendants becume a sumcroos people in the land of 
Egypt, where they were subjecled to all the evils of filavery. 
To convince this people of the being and perfections of their 
father's Qod, to confound the idol worshippers of Egypt, to 
follow np the selection previously made by another on a 
much larger scale, and accompanied bya series of fitupendoas 
miracles, this people were led forth by a, mighty and an out- 
stretched arm, and placed under a system of tuition the very 
best adapted far a jreoplesuch aa they were — rude, semi-bar- 
barous, and untutored — when newly emancipated from the 
bondage of Egypt. That sucli was the social and moral 
condition of the Israelites irhen placed under the leadership 
of Moses, seems a very reasonable supposition from the 
circumstance tliat they had long been subjected to all the 
degrading influences of slavery. The moral design of the 
miracles which accompanied the deliverance of the children 
of Israel from Egypt, was doubtless to rescne our world from 
the growing evils of idolatry, and by such an interposition in 
behalf of an enskved and down-trodden people, God hound 
them to himself, and to one another, and prepared Ihem for 
that moral discipline which was to fit them for their hi^h 
destiny. In their departure into the wilderness you behold 
as it were an entire nation, rude in their habits and modes 
of thinkbg, goinif to school — the seminary of Jehovah, who 
would separate them from the rest of the nations, hedge them 
in from idolatry, and by a, series of privations in which their 
faith would be tried, and stupendous signs and wonders by 
which their confidence in Ilim would he strengthened, and by 
means of certain rites and observances adapted to their im- 
perfect conceptions — their views of his character would be 
enlarged, and they would become the rational depository for 
preserving the truth of God in the midst of a world's idolatry 
and wickedness. Let but any one candidly consider the cir- 
cumstances connected with these great movements for the 
deliverance of our world from idolatry, and he cannot hut 
feel convinced that Divine wisdom characterised all tliesi:, 
and that both in teachmg and in miracle there was a 
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striking adaptation to tlie people and the timeE. Tbe 
Divine procedure in the neparation and teaching of thisexlra- 
ordinary people haa liecn most pliilosopliicallj detailed in a 
little book published by the Religious Tract Society, entitled 
"Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation," which I very 
wwmly recommend to your perusal. 

From this nation arose the prophets, some of whom -were 
contemporaries, others again were separated iiy long intervals 
of time; and reckoning from Moses, whnni re may regard as 
the first inspired writer, to Malachi, with whom the voice of 
prophecy died away, and whose mantle of inspiration fell upon 
icflCBSor under the old economy, we hare a period of one 
thousand years during which the revelation of God's will iras 
gradually moving onwards to its completion. "In theMness 
of the times," the Great Teacher, the Light of the world, 
appeared himself, and He and his evangelists completed the 
revelation vvhjch tbe ancient prophets had h^un. 

Jesus was pre-eminently the inspired revealer of the Divine 
will. He was the " manifested Divinity" in our nature. 
The prophets and the apostles who were tUso chosen &a the 
medium of communicating the revelation of Oud were in- 
Bpired men. We not unireqnently speak of the inspiration of 
the poet and the orator, when both, rising fir above the ordi- 
nary level of human thought aodfeeling, arc home aloft upon 
the storm of impassioned rapture, or on the calm expanse of 
keen, clear, piercing intellect, or on the fiery chariot of far- 
reaching imagination, that rises into the blue prnlbmid and 
leaves the mists and the cloudland that envelop onr world far 
behind. Comparatively speaking, then, the language and tbe 
feelings of a poet such as Milton, or an orator such as De> 
mosthenes or Chatham, may be deemed worthy of the term 
iaspiration, but only by way of contrast ivith the language 
and the feelings of ordinary men. But rapt and elevated as 
lie pocf 8 fancy, and impassioned as the orator's feelings, may 
be, their rapture and their strong emotion, however mucU 
thcRe may transcend the experience of ordinary mortals, 
not embrace by any means the whole amo 
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involved in tlic lorm inEpiration as applied to the eacred 
itritcrs. Wliai, then, do we mean wlien vie affirm that the 
sacred nrilers mere inspired ? 

When me employ the term iuspiration in connection with 
the aa,cred writers, we meiin llmt they, as the medium which 
the Divine Being emplojed, in communicating hia wilitomen, 
were, when so employed, in a, special manner under the in&l- 
lihle guidance, the elevating influence, the enlightening power, 
of the Holy Spirit. Their inspiration was not the result of 
the poet's fire or the orator's rapture } their inspiration did 
not spring from the varied themes of ordinnry interest or snr- 
passtng sublimity which they diecusBed — they were not caught 
away merely by the inspiring genius of poctiy nor by the 
impelling power of an impassioned eloquence ; but they were 
in a apecisl manner, as the organ through which revelation 
was made, guided, and taughi, and influenced, by the great 
and benign Author of that revelation himself, and they were 
so only when employed as the medium of Divine communico- 

Is there anything impossible, any thing unreasonable in 
such a doctrine as this 7 

There is doubtless a great and all but impassable gulf 
between the human and the Divine — between God and man ; 
but surely it can be bridged over, and the human and the 
divine brought together, so that intercourne may be estab- 
lished and heavenly words of instruction and consolation 
spoken to the wounded and sin-slrichen spirit of man. If 
he may not cross this dark gulf which yawns between him 
and all holy intelligences ; if he can only stand on the one 
side of the yawning abyss, and cry in the name of all liu- 
manity, with outstretched arms and with a longing heart, 
after he has wearied himself in the fires of bis own kiudling, 
and spent his strength for nought and in vain, and every 
adventurous flight to gain the opposite shore ami unite 
himself with the Divine has fulled. — "Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord, and bow myself before the high 
Ckid?" "Oorae over and help us!" If this is the insliuc- 
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live and all but universal feeling of humanity, wno shaU J 
deem it impossible ur unreasonnble on tlie part of the great 1 
Father of spirita to bridge over the wide gulf which yawuft 
between Htm and his nretchcd and helpless cliildren by 
a revelation of mercy ? Who shall deem it impossible 
for Him to speak one word that ahal] l)e heard and felt 
by the inmost soul of man, or to send one brightening 
ray of hope athwart this dark abyss of sin ? He knows 
every avenue of approach to the soul of man, for its com- 
plei and mysterious sprrituid mechanism is the workman- 
ship of his own banils. Ue holds the key that unlocks 
the secret chambers of the soul. No gulf can separate Him 
firom the spirit of man. He has access at will, and He 
reveal what eje butb not seen, nor car heard, nor 
the heart of man at uU conceived. Is this a mystery? 
If BO, be not startled, it is a, fact which meets you aa much 
in the book of nature aa it does in the volume of re- 
vektiou. Tliere are many spiritual agencies in nature, the 
power and the operation of which can only be traced to 
the will of the Creator. We only know of their esistence 
by the effects which they produce. Matter, which would 
otherwise remain dormant, useless, and powerless, is, through 
the operution of unseen spiritual agency, imbued with a 
tremendous power, and seems almost a sentient and intel- 
ligent being, " We see effects produced which originate 
in no cause appreciable by our senses, yet we infer that they 
must have a cause. As, for instance, in the production of 
motion or mechanical power. When we see a mill ereeted 
and put into operation, we can trace the sucresEion of cause 
and effect up to the water, the How of which turns the first 
wheel ; hut the flow of the water from a higher to a lower 
lerel we readily resolve into the power of gravitation, which 
we find is a universal principle or quality attaching to matter, 
everywhere recognised, but nowhere explained, and resolvable 
alone and directly, as far as we can determine, into the 
ttlraightj power of the Cri.'ator. The wind is also an invisible 
power, employed for navigation and macliinery, that affords a 
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similar illustration. We detect it onlj by its effects ; jet Wr 
infer its existence, tbmigh it is a power altogetlier invisible. 
A Bteiini -engine is another example of the same tiling. We 
can truce tlie whole series of results up to tlie steam, and that 
again tn the heat ; but llie Iient is as invisible an sgenc; as 
t!ic itinii or gravitation."' Yet these invisible agents in- 
fluence matter, and produce results corresponding to their 
power. Advance a step farther into the spiritual world, and 
you find in your daily experience one mind secretly yet surely 
influencing another, either for good or for evil. What vast 
effects Ijave spirits such as Plato, Aristotle, Moliammed, Mil- 
t<tTi,B!icDn, or Voltaire, hadiipon the destinies of nations and of 
the world at large, — effects vastly benign or banefiil, accord- 
ing to the spirit by wliich t!iey were actuated I Yea, whnt 
influence has your own nearest friend had upon your character 
and conduct in life ! These effects, then, in the world of 
matter or of mind, are alt the result nf spiritual influence ; 
and shall invisible spiritual agency be brought to bear upon 
mntter in such a way as to produce prodigious results ; shall 
mind in the daily intercourse of life be brought to net upon 
mind in such a way as to produce the most beneficent or the 
most baneful effects : and yet shall the great Creator be shut 
out from the possibility of all intercourse with the soul which 
He has framed, and the secret springs and avenues of which 
He must know so well ? Is it not just ns reasonable to 
suppose, that if Goii so wiU, He can place himself in contact 
with the soul of man in a thousand various ways, as that an 
invisible spiritual agency cnn affect matter so aa to put it in 
motion, and embue it with a thousand times the power of the 
war-horse, or that mind at a vast distance of time and space 
can afiect mind for good or for evil? God sits supreme a^ 
the Father of spirits, at tlie head of all spiritual ngener, 
whether in the material or the spiritual world, and his inter* 
course with, or hi.i influence over the mind of man, may 
certainly be granted on the one hand as readily 
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Ihe effects of invisible apiritual agency upon mattpr, or 
the influence of one soul upon another. Admitting this, 
then, wbich in all reason we must do, I cnn Bee no diffi- 
cult; in the doctrine of inspiration epedallj confined to 
the Bacied writers, or in the doctrine of Divine tnfincnce at. J 
large. 

1 hftre spoken of inBpiration in the meantime wmply as I 
a fiict. The proof for this will come afterirariis. It wftB. j 
meet that man should be the medium of a Divine revelation \ 
intended for himself. We cannot explain how the jiTojiheta 
or the apostles felt when under the influence of the Divine 
afflatus; nor is this at all necdfid for our belief in the fact 
that they were inspired. Neither can 
of operation by means of which they w 
and enlightened by the Divine Spirit ; ni 
sary for our belief in the fact that they it 
who has formed the spirit of n 
many avenues. He may plac 
soul by means of 
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He may flash upon the spirit of man the ray.n of celestini 
light, beaming straight down from the excellent glory; and 
the tongue of the prophet may be touched as with a live-coal 
from off the allar of God. He may spread before the soul 
in glorious visiuii the vliole panorama of a particular era, or 
of Bome special series of events ; or Ue may approach the 
awe-struck seer " in thoughts from the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth upon men." 

For the gradnal development of revelation, stretching 
onwards from Moses in the desert to the time when tlie 
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apnetles wrote in Judea and Rome, and in different places of 
Asia Minor, tbcre was a period of at least 1500 years. Dur- 
ing this long period God raised up at various intervuls, and 
in different placesj the prophets who were gifted to teach 
according to the circumstances of the tiroes in which Ihey 
lived, and the character of the people whom tliey addressed. 
Tliey claimed to speak in the name of the Most High, and the 
credentials with which they were intrusted ag bis amTjaKsa- 
dors, were sufficient to show to the most faithless, " tliat llicy 
Bpake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost." We do not 
read that all the prophets, irom Moses to Malachi, were 
endovfed with the power of working miracles, hut there 
can be little doubt that they were ; and it might have been 
affirmed of every one of them, as it was of Clirist himself, 
thoi^b not in auch a high sense, " Thou art a teacher come 
from God, for no man can do these miracles which Thou 
doest, except God be with him." They called attention to 
the message which they brought by signs and wonders, and 
divers miracles, in the eshibition of wbich " tliey tolUd" as 
it were, " the great bell of the vniverie," and prepared the 
heart of an entire nation to feel the extraordinary message 
which they were about to deliver. If yon grant inspiration 
at all to the ancient prophets or apostles, you cannot deny 
them the power of working miracles, for Ihej were invested 
with such a power for the pxirpose of proving to the world 
that they were sent from God. 

The Saviour himself in his teaching referred to these writ- 
ings as inspired records. He appealed to them as cont^ning 
the words of eternal life, and urged upon his hearers the duty 
of seBTching them. He assured them that heaven and earth 
would pass away, but that not "one jut or one tittle" of inspired 
declAraliou would pass away, till all should be fulfilled. He 
appealed to the three great divisions of Old Testament 
writing, the law of Moses, the Prophets, and the Psahns, m 
all containing prophetic allusions to his advent, to his life, to 
his sufferings, and his death, and which, as a proof of their 
inspiration, were all fulfllled. The apostles, in like manner. 
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referred to the ancient wrilings as inspirod records, and in 
proof of this they called tiiem "the oracles of God." One 
has affirmed that all Scripture is given hy inspiration, and 
another has home this testimony, " that the prophecy caice 
not in old tiiue by the will of nmn, hut holy men of God 
apake as they were moved hy the Holy Ghost." " God 
hath spoken by the mouths of all his holy prophets dnce 
the wLirld began." Such testimonies as these are quite 
confirmatory of the fact that the three great divisions of 
the ancient Hebrew writings, viz., the Law of Mosea, the 
Paalnjs, aJid the ProphelB, were composed hy men who were 
inspired to speak and to write what God deemed necessary i 
for o<UT instruction. I 

PasBing from the Old to the New Testament, we find the 
Saviour claiming to be an inspired teacher sent irom Ood, 
who came a light ioto the world ; and can we really entertain 
any doubt upon this, or call in question this high claim, if 
we but calmly and dispassionately consider the Saviour's life, 
example, teaching, and miracles, to which He so often ap- 
pealed in behalf of the truth of the doctrines which He 
Ittught? And there can he as little doubt that the erange- 
lisls who have written the four gospels, and the apostles 
who wrote to the different churches, were inspired. This 
was necessary in order to the completion of their exalted 
miBsioa, which was to declare the truth of God, not now to 
one nation, like the ancient prophets, but to all the nations 
of the earth. The apostles were left to give a body to 
Ohristian truth and doctrine; and hoir could (he obscure 
and unlettered fiEhermen of Galilee deal with such new and 
exalted themes without the teaching of the Divine Spirit ? 
They coi^rmed the truth they uttered hy signs, and wonders, 
and miracles, and divers gifts of the Holy Ghost. These 
miracles were performed in almost every possible variety of 
circumstance, and on almost every possible variety of subject, 
and the accounts iiS these hare been confirmed by the iwty,^ 
Oeat liittoritial euidenee; and is it possible, upon tl 
of a soimd theism, to suppose that s 
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would hitve been imparted, for a long series of years, 
persona who continued, during all that lime, asserting falae- 
haod, and appealing to ttese gifts for the truth of what 
they said ? No one cnn suppose this for a single moment, 
and no one may hastily deny the miracles of the TSew 
Testament, so confirmatory of the fact of inspiration, with- 
out, at the same time, rejecting the very best historical 
evidence altogether. The claims of the apostles to inspira- 
tion were never called in question by ibe early church, neither 
were their miracles ever doubted by the early opponents of 
Christianity. They were said to be the result of magic ; a 
most untenable supposition ; but the; were never denied. 

There is an oroinons desire on the port of many to de- 
preciate the miracles recorded in the Bible, if not to reject 
them altogether ; but if ever a revelation wks made at all to 
man by God, as doubtless there has been, I cannot see how (all 
circumstances taken into account) this could be done> so a.s 
to convince man that it was a communication from Heaven, 
apart from miracles. The very fact that the Romish Church 
has tried to bolster up a system of iniquity by a pretended 
imitation of these miracles, is a proof that they were per- 
formed. " Current notes soon awaken a disposition to 
counterfeit them. Popular medicines soon bring into the 
market apocryphal inventions wearing their names; the 
effort to pass off the latter is the best proof of the estimation 
of the former." 

Others again are of opinion, and they do not fail to express 
it, that if miracles have ever been performed in support of a 
Divine revelation, they are as much required now as ever, 
and ought to be repeated to every succeeding generation lo 
be of any avail in attestmg the truth of the Christiun faith. 
But who does not perceive that the very regularity and 
frequency thus demanded would defeat the very end which 
miracles were intended to serve ? If continued from age to 
age, they would cease to he r^^arded as miracles, and would 
come to be looted upon as but the natural development of 
Hxed kvs. They were, doubtless, necessary at the tii^K.' 
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they were perfurmed, in order to wnfina the Divine cora- 
miBaon of those who wrought them, and the DiTine character 
of tlie truths tliej uttered. But when Divine revelation 
completed and confirmed, there existed no further need for 
miracles. These have been fully attested bj the beet historical 
evidence, and do not require to be repeated. As nell demand 
the creation of a new world in the presence of every succced- 
tng generation of men, in proof of the existence of Qod, as 
demand that miracles shall he performed, in every age, in con- 
firaution of the Christian faith. 

In one respect, st least, miracles were designed to serve 
the same purpose in the scheme of revelation, m the gigantic 
mountains, those dread uphcuvings that seem beyond the 
control of all law, were designed to do in the material world. 
They fill the Eonl with all absorbing thoughts of the infinite, 
the omnipotent, the sublime ; and the beholder, convinced 
that nothing but omnipotence coidd do this, feels as in the 
immediate presence of the great God. In like manner, 
miracles were designed to arrest aitaition, to break in upon 
the uniform processes of law, the monotony of every day life, 
and to constrain every candid mind to the conclusion, that 
he who wrought the wonders, and gave utterance to the 
heavenly oracle, must be of God. We might have had a 
world without mounluins, it might have been a vast, monoto- 
nous plain, but who would not greatly prefer it as it is ? and 
we might have had a Bible without miracles, — all might hare 
been subjected to the square and rule of our every day 
experience, but in that case the Bible would have resembled 
our world had it been a vast, level plain, and would have 
lacked many of those irrcsiBtible evidences of the wonderwork- 
ing power of God. If the mountain system i:i our world is 
one of utility, beauty, attraction, magniticence, power, no leaif 
so is the system of miracles, by which a Divine revelation 
has been confirmed. From tlie stunmit of the one we behdd 
in the outspread glories of nature new proofs of the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God ; and looking from that ele- 
vation to wliicli the belief in miracles raises us, we cannot 
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but fee! assured that the God hose „lory is seen in the 
flroiarneiit s the same great Being nho lias continued Us 
jwn word by dners "nCS and wonders and gifta of the 
Hoi)' Ghost IL IS about as reaaonable therefore to quarrel 
with the raouiitams as it is to find fault with the miracles 
recorded in the Bible. The everlasting hills toirer aloft, 
aud bear upon their summita the raarlcs of almighty power; 
and niiittcles, ao to Epeak, ure just so many mouutaina in the 
scheme of revelation, on wboee summits the foot-prints of 
Deity are no less distinctly seen. 

As lo the Bible itself there are muny things recorded in 
it which the sacred writers must have known, indepeod- 
ently of a Divine revelation ; many incidents with which they 
were perfectly conversnnt; but then they might not have 
inserted these in the sacred record, or seen the important con- 
nection which these held to higher and ultimate facts, had they 
not been led to do ao by Divine superintendence or direction. 
Such an inspiration as this — viz., superintendence or direction 
— which led the sacred writers to insert inddents which they 
might have omitted, and which guarded them from any 
serioiia error in the insertion of these, extends to the whole 
Bible. In this sensE every part of the Bible is inspired. 
There are many bad actions recorded in its pages, for the 
purpose of heing condemned, and held np as beacons for the 
warning of future generations, llad the sacred writers been 
left to themselves entirely without Divine superintendence 
or direction, they would probably have suppressed them 
altogether j hut they were doubtless directed by a Divine 
impulse to record these, and though the insertion of them 
required nothing more than a mere act of the memory, they 
were, by the same Divine influence which prompted them to 
insert such deeds, cttectually guarded from error. Such 
portions of Scripture, and other portions that record the 
sayings of bad men, can only be r^ardcd as the inspired 
word of God, simply in as far us these portions are there 
by hia direction, and must, like many other things in nature 
which we are apt to deem unimportant, and eren as mar- 
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nag the general liarmony, form nevertheless impurtitnt and 
iiidispenuible links in llie ascending chain of truth, just 
■s the others, if we could but see tide, occupy important 
places, notwithstanding our low estimate of them in the 
ascending scale of being. We are but poor judges of what 
Rhoolil, and what should not, have appeared in (he Bible. 
The hand of the Supreme is everywhere visible in this book i 
Lut here, as in the material world, it is mori.' conspicuously 
seen in some places than others. In nature there may be 
what has been tenued the barren and waate places of creation, 
but God is there : the tiniest flowers, the moss, the stunted 
fern, bear witness to lius presence, though the giant oak, or 
the most gorgeous forms of the vegetable world, bloom not 
there ; and in the Bible there may be what some may deem 
the waste and the barren places of revelation, where the 
fragrance of the Kose of Sharon and (he Lily of the Valley 
may not be felt, but still God is there. The one is a link in 
the material world that could not be wanted, and the other 
is a link in the golden chain of truth, which, if not of the 
»ame preciom metal, or which, if it contains more allay than 
the rest, is nevertheless the workmanship of Ood, in so far 
as it has a place, by his direction, in his own word, and 
could not be taken away without marring the harmony and 
proportion of the whole. The name of the Supreme Being 
is nut once mentioned in the whole hook of Esther, and yet 
Me is there i for what book has more distinctly unfolded 
Divine interposition in behalf of the down-trodden and the 
poor? In the materbl world there are many seemingly 
barren and useless tracts of country, and yet these, after 
much patient research, have been found to contain the moNt 
precious minerals ; and, in like manner, those very portions 
of Scripture which may seem to the casual reader to be 
most barren and devoid of interest, will after all repay the 
earnest and enlightened seeker witji ihe bidden treasures of 
Divine trutli. 

Whether the sacred writers were at various 
different degrees of inspiration) or, in other words, iilieth 
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tliey enjoyed at one time a higher degree of this influeniW 
than at another, is a question but of verj little importance, 
and cannot, whatever view may be taken of it, nt all affect 
ihe cldnis of the Bible to be a divinely innpired record. A 
qneGtion which concemE you far more than thie, aud which, 
if you have not yet settled, you ought to settle at once and 
for ever, is simply this — la the Bible a, Divine comrouniealion ; 
were the various writersemployed in its composition BO guided 
by Divine influence, that they were preserved from error, and 
Ilius enabled, by Divine asaiatance, to produce this book, 
designed to enlighten, and cheer, and guide the eoul of man 
in the way of peace? This is the question which you have 
to settle ; and it is indeed matter of thankMness that the 
amount of evidence on the affirmative side of this question 
is so full and satisfactory in everypoint of view. If miracles 
are not in themselves a couvincing proof of inspiratioE, you 
have numeroua prophecies strikingly fulfilled — the present 
condition of the Jews, not to mention any other inBtance, is 
in itself a striking fulfilment of many scriptural prediction!! 
uttered regarding them more than three thousand years ago 
— ^but if all this should still fail to convince, you have 
doctrines nnrivalled for their sublimity, and for their adap- 
tation to the spiritual necessities of man; and moral precepts 
altogether unmatched for their purity, and for the social 
and spiritual influence which they have exerted on his outer 
and inner life. All these, taken together in conuecticiji 
with the character and circumstances of the writers, who, 
for the most part, espedaliy the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, were obscure and unlettered men, form a body of 
proof in behalf of the Dirinc origin of the Bible, amounting 
to moral certainty itself. 

"But notwithstanding what has been here urged, if any 
man can believe, that at a time when the literature of Greece 
and Rome, then in their meridian lustre, were insufficient 
for the task, the son of a carpenter, together with twelve of 
the meanest and most illiterate mechanics, his associates, 
unos^sted by any supernatural power, should be able \o 
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diecover or invent a sjstem of theologj the most sublime, 
and of ethics the must perfect, which hud escaped the 
peoetration and learning uf Plato. AristoUe, aud Cicero ; and 
that from this ajstem, by their own Bagacity, the; had 
excluded everj false virtue, though universally admired, and 
udoiitted every true virtue, though despised and ridiculed by 
all the rest of the world : If any one can believe that these 
n could become impostors, for no other purpose than the 
propagatiou of truth, vUlains for no end but to teacli lionesty, 
and martyrs without the least prospect of honour or advan- 
tage ; or that, if all this should have been possible, these few 
inconsiderable persona should have been able, in the course 
of a few years, to have spread this their religiou over most 
parts of the then known world, in opposition to the interests, 
pleatniree, ambition, prejudices, and even reason of mankind ; 
to have triumphed over the power of princes, the intrigues of 
states, the force of cuetom, the blindness of zeal, the iuflueuce 
of priests, the arguments of orators, and the philosophy of 
e world, without any supernatural assistance: If anjoue 
n believe all these miraculous event*, contradictory to the 
constant experience of the powers and dispositions of human 
natui^ he must be poBseasod of much more faith than is 
necessary to make him a Christian, and remain an unbeliever 
from mere credulity."' 

jannot, therefore, but regard the whole Bible as the 
production of men who were divinely inspired, inasmuch as 
the whole was committed to writing by the special direction 
of the Supreme Being, brought to bear upon the minds of 
irious writers. At the same time I do not by any means 
affirm, that all the sentiments contained in the Bible are 
just, and all the conduct recorded there worthy of imitation. 
Far from it. Nor was this to be expected, inasmuch as the 
sacred writers have recorded in many places the sayings and 
the actions of bad men. " la the sacred writings ue meet 
with sayings and actions, which are neither wuec nor better 
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for being found in them, than if they had occurreil ii 
wdinary history. From the mere admission of any fact intn 
the inapired history, no other conclusion can lie wairaotably 
drawn, than that it actually tnuk place, and it was the ivill 
of God (hat ice should be acquainted with it — its moral 
nature, its conformity or disconformity to the standard of 
truth and rectitude, must be ascertained by some other test 
than its simple insertion in the Bible. Were clear ideas 
formed on this subject, some misappUcalions of paBEaj>ei> 
ivould be prevented, and some objections which are brought 
against the iuEpiratian of the Kacred baoks would either not 
be ailvancedat all, or would be immediately perceived to be 
inconclusive and unjust." ' 

The lowest degree of inspiration thut I claim for this book, 
is that of direction on the part of Ood, an influence which 
certainly guided the bncred writers in tlie choice uf raaterials, 
and guarded them trom error when committing these to the 
page of the sacred record. Of the highest degree of inspira- 
tion who can so emphatically apeak, for who can limit Jehovah 
in this direction, or who can accurately define the intervening 
spaces between the lowest and the highest degree of thia 
influence? But that there was a gradation in this, seems to 
b« established by the varied contents of the Bible — such as 
the mere genealogical or simple narrative details, and the 
sublime language of prophetic ccstacy. Whether there are 
different degrees of inspiration or not, of this, however, I am 
convinced, that whatever has been recorded in the Bible is 
there by the direction of its great Author liimself, and must 
be needful and useful either for warning, reproof, cotntbrt, 
or instruction, whether it relates to the sayings or the doings 
of good or bad men, to mere simple narrative details, or to 
the sublimest str^ns of rapt prophetic Eong. 

The argument to a poem is no less llie work of the poet 
himself than the sublimest passage in his immortal song. In 
like manner, the simplest narrative part of Scripture may 
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not bear the marks of tlie higheiit inspiration, but it is i 
the lees on this account a, necessarj part of Uod's great poem 
of the universe. It is there by his direction, although it may 
bear but the subordinate place of the argument to the great 
poem itself. It would therefore be ob unreasonable to affirm, 
that this and the other part of Scripture are not sufficiently 
dignified for the word of God, and therefore cannot have 
emanated from Him, as it nould be to conclude that the 
rgument to a great poem, because minute and simple in its 
details, could not have been the work of the poet liiniaclf ; 

; would be as unreasonable to judge of the whole Bible, 
from a perusal of one narrative passage or two, as it would 

1 form your opinion of a great poem from the mere 
perusal of the argument prefixed to each book. If I may use 
the phrase, you must go into tJie Bible to feel its inspiration, 
to enjoy its fragranee, and realise its power, ascending at 
every step, from the simple, the minute, tiU you reach those ' 
towering heights, where the mortal vision of the prophet was 
dazzled, as he gazed on the glories of the future, and wlicre 
hia soul was si) on lire, and his tongue was touched with a 
live coal from off the altar of God, and you feel that you are 
reading, in tlie highest sense, "thoughts that breathe and 
words that bum," and thew none other than the thoughts of 
the Almighty and his own words. The simplest parts of 
Scripture are no less dear to Qod than little children, of whom 
he has said, « Take heed that ye oflend not one of these little 

" Take heed, therefore, how ye deal with the Bible, 
It contains the word of your heavenly Father, and is surely 
worthy of your careful study, join: implicit obedience, and 
revH'ential regard. 




WnEBE, then, ia the book that cpraes to us assmiiing to he n 
ravelation from our Maker? In answer to tliis, I direct jou 
at once, and fearlessly, to the Bible ; and it shall be my 
object in the few lectures that follow, to vindicate the clairaa 
put forth in behalf of Ibis book, as a communication from 
God. But how Ehttll we know thia ? ITow shall we know 
whether or not the deep silence that hung so long over our 
world has been broken, and a message frvm Ood addressed 
to our race, in which all are alike concerned ? These are 
questions that cannot be left in doubt or in mystery. It 
was never intended they should be unsolved. If the Bible 
conlflina a revelation from God, it must hear the impress of 
bis own character, his own glorious perfections, like the book 
nf nature. He is alike the author of both [ and if there are 
abundant prooft in the one case to show that the material 
creatiou is the work of his hands, there is no less abundant 
eridence in the other to prove that the Bible is a communica- 
tion from himself. Here, then, is a book that comes to us 
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irith. tlie Ligbest pretenaiona ; let i: 
these ore well-founded. 

am anxious to impress upon joar minds at the outset 
the vast importance of examining this hook for yoursdves. _ 
But this must not be a one-sided, partial, and prettimptuoiu. I 
examination. Hera you mnst te prepared to meet with ^ 
ditnculties, just as the astronomer, the geoli^st, 
chemist, lays his account to meet with these in exploring the 

M of nature. Here, also, if yon would act wiaely, your 
conclusions should be the result of a, wide surrey, an expansive 
induction, and not a mere -paltry, and jparlkd, and prideful J 
esammation Would it not be unfair to look at t 
merely in one aspect, and from this one point of vi 
pronounce a judgment upon all the different departments (^ 
the matennl world ? And it would be no less unfair to th^ 
Bible to form your judgment of the entire record from a 
hasty and perhaps partial examination of ai 
or a solitary puge ; and because that did not meet with your 
preconceived notions, would it not be most unwise and unfair 
to consign all the rest to a summary condemnation ? The 
Bible, like the book of nature, must be looked at lU a whole, j 
and not in isolated, detached, and fragmentary portions Jl~ 
otherwiee the result in all likelihood will be doubt, misappre^l 
hension, or positive unbelief You could not much admir&fl 
the wisdom or the philosophy of tliat man who should imnginej 
that the dark and dreary mountain- pass in which bis cottag 
is situated, formed the whole norld of nature ; who had n< 
eye for any other scenes beyond that, and no ear for any other ' 

ic hut the brawling and impetuous murmur of the moun- 
Btream. Neither is that man to he admired for his 
wisdom or his philosophy, who turns his eye only to one 
portion of the Bible, upon which perhaps the dark shadows 
of guilt only rest, and the appalling and struggling utterances 
of justice are only heard ; and who from such a dark and 
dre&ry region as this, would form the conclusion that s 
and nothing more nor less, is the entire Book of Revelation]^ 
forgetting all the while, that just as there are smiling s< 
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and plains, and mountains, batbeil in sunshine, b<jond (lie 
limited range of the mountain-pas;, bo there are bright and 
attractive manifestations, glorious truths, bathed in the sun- 
shine of purit;, love, peace, and goodwill toivarda all men, 
bejrond lliu dreary region of threatening, and guilt, and fear. 
To do justice to nature, I must look at it as a whole, — to d'l 
justice to the Bible, I must do the same ; and in either caae 1 
must not be Beared away bj leeminf/ contradictions, anomalieR. 
and stubborn difficulties, that will only yield to the light of 
truth, and the intense earnestness of a loving, honest heart. 
If yon wish to gaze upon all the varied features of an 
extensive landacape, where the placid, the grand, the terrible, 
the sublime in nature, are all grouped together, jou will rise 
from the valley to some towering eminence, and from its 
hoary summit your eye will range over the wide sweep of 
varied scenery. It will not rest merely upon some detached 
boulder, some bluff and frowning lieadland, but it will take 
in all, till the vieir is lost in the distant horizon, and the 
mind retreats within it«elf in the peace and the calm of a 
holy satisfaction, and you cannot refrain from worshipping 
the great God in the wide temple of Nature. And if you 
would look at the Bible aright, you must ascend from the 
low ground of prejudice, and pride, and human insufficiency, 
And from the elevated position in which an honest and a 
loving heart will place you, look around upon the whole 
goodly land of promise, till your view in lost in the distant 
eternity, and your vision dazzled by its coming glories ; 
and, no longer able to resist the overpowering light of evi- 
dence that beams upon you from every quarter, you are 
constrained to acknowledge, that if God is the creator of the 
material world. He is no less the author of the Bible ; and if 
He has left the impress of bis own attributes upon the one, 
lie lias no less stamped the characters of eternal truth upon 
the other. Under the influence of this expansive and gene- 
rous spirit, with candid distrust of yourselves, with deep 
is of purpose, humility, and prayer, let me urge you 
IS the claims of this boot to be the Word of God. 



OLD TESTAMENT — ORIGIN AND COMPLETION. 

Before proceeding fiirther, let me call jour attention, in 
and the fallowing lecture, to tlie antiqnit; and geauinenesB I 
of the record itself. 

ever you haye gazed opon an aTicient building, such si 
York Minata: or Westminster Abbey, or some of the legen- 
dary caatleB or cttthedrals of the olden time, you have doubt- 
less feit anxiotis to kaorr same particulars regarding their 
history, each as the age in which they were erected, the 
e of the founder, and the events with which they have 
been associated during the lapse of many years. And yet 
hom many may live in the very shadow of these venerable 
piles, without once directing their thoughts to sach inqoiries 
as these 1 It is so with the Bible. There are some portions 
of this book that are certainly the most ancient historical 
records in existence ; and whilst not a few have been anxious 
certain the leading facte connected with the history of 
this book, it is to be regretted tlmt many who profess to love 
;m altogether indifferent to those historical details, by 
which not only its antiquity, but ita Divine authority, are 
confirmed. IIow few even of those who profess to Talue it, 
have ever put to themselves the questions, what is the 
history of this book? when was it commenced to he written, 
and by whom? and how are we tn know that the different 
books which it contains, and no others, are worthy of being 
regarded as the oracles of God ? 

Yoa need not be informed that the Bible is divided into Iwo 1 
parts, the Old and Kew Testament. The former comprises all J 
those books from Genesis to Malaehi, which were written at J 
Tuioub times, and by various authors, under the Moe^cl 
economy, and which were then, as they are still, regarded asl 
sacred. The latter compriiics the writings of the evangelists 
iiid the apostles, from the gospel of Matthew to the apoca- 
lypse of John, and these writings, in comparison with the 
fbnner, may be called the New Testament, inasmuch as they 
ivere written under the new and better dispensation, and refer 
to an entirely new state of things. 
In this lecture I sballconttnemyBelf to the OldTestamenliJ 
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Bnd I shall endeavour to bring before you some parttmlars 
bearing upon the ori^n and completion of the Old Testament 
canon, and upon one or two questions intimately eonneclciJ 
^ith thia important subject. There is one word in the topic 
that liaa just been announced as the subject of lecture, which 
requires a moment's explanation. The word to which I refer 
is Canon. What is to be understood by this phrase in 
connection with the sscred writings ? This term is employed 
to designate that list or collection of books, cither of the 
Old Testament Ot of the New, which have been regarded 
ns inspired or of Divine authority. The term is of Greet 
origin, and primarily signifies a staff— a measuring rod, the 
beam of a balance ; and hence figuratively a rule or law. 
Whatever various meanings the early Fuilicrs might attach 
to this phrase, the stereotyped use of the word for a long 
time has been to denote that collection of hooks from Genesis 
to Revelation, which Chrislisns regard as of Divine authority, 
and the only rule of faith, and practice. " The canon, then, 
may be defined to be The Authoritative Standard of Religion 
and Morals, composed of those writings which have been given 
ft>r this piUTJOse by God to men." 

First, then, as to the Old Testament canon,— if you count 
the number of books comprised in this, you will find that 
there are thirty-nine. There are several very important 
inquiries connected witli tliese, as, when were they written ? 
who wrote them ? and on what principles have they been 
ftiiBnged, as they now are, or placed in the canon, — regarded 
as sacred, whilst other andent records referred to in the 
Scriptures, or in the pages of early histories, have been 
deemed unworthy of such a placer what is the hiitorical 
eridence which can be produced in behalf of such an arrange- 
ment as this? Waiving, in the meantime, the consideration 
of the subject matter of these books as to narrative, doctrine:, 
precept, or style, what is the historical guarantee in behalf 
of the antiquity and jeuuineness of the Hebrew Scriptures ? 
Here are certain book.?, to the number of lliirty-nine, which 
are deuominatcd the Old Testament, how does it happen 
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that at this moment these irritinga are in the hands both nf 
Jews and of ChristianB, who, however widely they may differ, 
agree most heartily as to this, that these writings possesB not 
only a yery remote antiquity, but are to be regarded as a, 
aaered canon — the rule of life " for reproof, for correction, 
for instrucfion in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be perfected, tborougbly furnished mito every good work?" 
Both parties arc EatisGed as to the antiquity and geniiinenesR 
of these hooks ; on what grounds does this satisfaction rest ? 
These are partly to be found in the Scriptures themselves, 
" n other historical statementa. Permit me, however, to 
remark, that to do justice to Buch inquiries hb these would 
require much time and much patient research. All that I 
can hope to do at present in the few cursory remarks I have 
a make, will be to present you with at least a few hints that 
nay serve to clear the way for your own future inquiries 
upon this important subject. 

The evidence in behalf of Mo=es having heen the author 
}f the first five books in the Bible, which are commonly 
denominated the Pentateuch, is certainly much stronger than 
any which could be adduced in behalf of Homer's authorship 
of the Hiad or the Odyssey. There are several statementa 
within the range of these five books that point to him as 
their author. He is represented as having written down the 
account of certiun events that took place. It has indeed 
been otijected, that at the date assigned to the Books of 
Moses, writing had not as yet been introduced amongst the 
Hebrews ; but such an objection is now wholly abandoned, i 
There are frequent references made to a book in which 
Moses inserted the dealings of God, and the history of his 
people. The work of writing this book ia expressly ascribed 
to him. The following statement ot'curs m Deut. sxxi. 24, 
2B, 26 : — " And it came to pass, when Moses had made an 
end of writing the words of this law in a book, imtil they 
were finished, that Moses commanded the Lcvitcs, which 
hare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying, take this 
book of the law, and pnt it in the side of the ark of the 
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covenant of the Lord jonr God, that it maj he there for i, 
witness agamst thee."' 

The national song, ho Ml of stirring recollections, con- 
tained in the 32d chapter, and the henedictiona contained in 
the chapter immediately succeeding, are exptesslj ascrihed 
10 him. Doubtleas the referencea to his death and his 
burial, and, perhaps, other particulars besides these, are tlie 
ndditiona or interpulations of some other writers ; but can 
these be considered for one moment as suffitiient to destroy 
either the antiquity or the genuineness of the Pentateuch ? 
Would a few additions or interpolations from another hand 
than that of Homer be deemed aufScient to destroy his claim 
to the autliorship of the immortal Eiad ? This book of 
statutes, to which reference has been made as havit^ been 
in the handwriting of Moses, and as having been placed by 
the side of the ark of the covenant for greater security, U 
referred to in subsoiruent parts of Scripfure, and would 
donhtlesa he preserved with pious care as a national record 
of great impcirtance. It was preserved amid all the warn 
nnd political convulsions of the nation ; and though sadly 
forgotten during a succession of wicked kings, it waa, aller 
a long period of national declension, again brought forth and 
publicly read to the people in the reign of Josiahi like the 
Bible, when bronght forth fom the musty shelves of the 
convent by Luther at the Reformation. And long alter the 
reign of Josiah, in the days of Ezra, at least a thousand 
years after the Pentateuch had been completed, all the civil 
and ecclesiastical arrangements were made in this manner, 
" ttB it ii written in the Book of Moses." 

Another drcumstance which ought to have some weight 
in connection with the antiquity and genuineness of the five 
books of Moses, is the exiatence of what has been called the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. The ten tribes who revolted from 
their brethren seem to have carried with them a copy or 
copies of the laws of Moses; and when Ihe ten tribes, 

I BuDiUoEiod iilL. \l; iilc 4,7; iiii>.ST,M. Numb 
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formed the kingdom of Israel, were carried cnptivi 
Aesjria, the mixed race wbo were seat to take posaesslon I 
of tlie land, were made acquainted with these lan-s hy the ' 
priest who was sent to iiiatruct them. DuriBg the s 
cea»ve fortunes of the tivo tribea, Benjamin and Judah, 
the SatnnritanB, or the miied race, who were sent by 
the king uf Assyria to occupy the place of the ten tribes, 
remained in the neighbourhood of the former, worshiiipicg 
the same God, and using the same law. ITiere was great 
antipathy between the two nations: and so great was this 
mutual jealousy, <bat " they bad no deaUngs with one an- 
other/' John iv. 9. Here, then, are two rival tribes, living 
ill mutual enniity, yet preserring the same sacred books, so 
that the one could neither add to, nor take from, these, with- 
out this being known and instantly checked by the other. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch is often quoted by the early 
Fathers. The learned at last began to doubt of its ejtistence; 
but in the year IS13 a copy was procured amongst the 
remnnnt who still worship nt Gerizim, Not long afterwards 
many other copies were procured, so that the Saniiuitaii 
Pentateuch may now be compared with that which forma a 
part of our Old Testament canon. The existence of the one 
in a, eonfinnation of the antiquity and genuineness of the 

But it is almost needless to appeal to evidence such as 
this, so long as there is still more convincing proof of the 
genaineness and Divine authority of these ancient records 
iu the fact, that Christ and his apoatlea very frequently 
referred to Moses and his writings, and quoted tbetn, not 
merely us ancient national documents of great importance, 
but at inspired records containing the authoritative will of ' 
God. There can be no more satisfactory proof than this. 
Joscphus himself, a learned Jew, distmctly refers to the five 
bookfl of Moses. So fur it seems very clear, both from 
Scripture and other historical statements, that the first live 
books of the canon have been all along identified with his 
name. There is evidence in behalf of this much clearer and 
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much more abiuidant tlian any evidence that can be adduced 
to identify the orntions of Cicero or Demosthenes with their 
respective names. Justin Majtjr (a.d. 140) lias referred 
to several poets, hiBtoriana, lawgiivers, and philosophers of 
Oreece, who must have been, juilging ftom the allusious 
made in their trritinga, acquainted, either from tradition oi' 
otherwise, with the Boohs of Moses, and who appealed to 
these long before the days of Justin as being even then very 
ancient documents; Just aa a modern bititorian might refer 
to Cicero and his works. 

Having advanced thus much in behalf of these five books 
— as to their antiquity and genumencas — let us now see what 
can he said in support of the other books which form the 
Old Testament canon. It would occupy too much of your 
time, and be altogether foreign to the object which I propose 
in these lectures, were I to go over each book in detail, and 
adduce evidence in support of the genuineness of each. 1 
appeal, therefore, at once to the testimony of Josephus, an 
eminent and learned Jew, nho was bom a.d. 37, and who 
acted in the capacity of a general in the Jewish war against 
Rome, and was greatly distinguished for his literary acquire- 
ments. His testimony in behalf of the Hebrew Scriplures 
is most satisfactory and conclusive. In his defence of the 
Old Testament writings against the attsicks of some who 
culled them in question in his day, he says, — " We have not 
an innumerable multitude of books among us, disagreeing 
from and contradicting one another (as the Greeks have), 
but only twenty-two books, which contain the records of all 
the past times — which are justly believed to be Divine ; and 
of them five belong to Moses, which contain his taws, and 
the traditions of tlie origin of mankind till his death. This 
interval of time was little short of three thousand years ; 
but OS to the time from the death of Moses till the rei^n of 
Artasenccs, ting of Persia, who reigned after Serxcs, the 
jirophets who were after Moses wrote down what was done 
in their times in thirteen booii. The remaining _fln»r bovts 
contain hymns to Ood, and precepts for the conduct of 
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hiimnn life, ll is true our history hatU been written since 
Artaxerxes very particularly, but halli not been esteemed of 
the like authority trith the former by oiir forefathers, becauEE 
there hath uot been au cKact succesaion of prophets eince 
tlmt time ; and liow firmly we hove given credit to these 
books of our own nation, is evident by what we do ; for 
during 80 many ages as have olreadj paBsed, no one has 
lieen so bold as either to add any thing to them, to take 
any thing from them, or to make any change in them i 
but it becomes natural to all Jews, and from their very 
birth, to esteem these books to contain Divine doctrines, 
and to persist in them, and, if occasioa be, willingly to die 
for them." 

Such is the important and often quoted statement iif 
Josephus, in reference to t!ic completion of the Old Testament 
canon. Such a statement is highly valuable in many respects. 
Therewereverj few better qualified to judge of these writings 
than this illostrious Jew himself. He distinctly mentions 
the tinie when the canon was closed, when there was nothing 
taken from it, and nothing added to it, This was in the 
reign of Artaxerxea, who succeeded Xerxes upon the throne 
of Persia. This moDBrch, in whose reign, according to the 
above statement, the Hebrew canon was completed, died in 
424 D,c. Consequently there was no part of the Jewish 
Scriptm%a added to the list of authorised canonical books 
lal«r than this. Josephus, in making such a statement, 
doubtless expressed what was the common belief of his 
countrymeu on this subject. He expressly afGrms as a 
reason for this, that there waa no succession of prophets 
after this period. The last prophet bad carried with him 
the mantle of his office, — it fell upon no successoi like that 
of Elijah, when he parted with Elisha ; the oracle was dimib, 
the voice of prophecy was hushed, till the voice of the Fore- 
runner was heard in the wilderness in stem, abrupt, and 
rugged ntlcrances, calling upon the men of his day ' 
repent, and prepare the way of the I^ord." 

But here a very important question a 
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know thttt the Iwcntj-two books mentioned by Josephufi 
comprise the whole of our present tanon ? How conies it 
that he has mentioned twenty-two, and we have thirty-nine ? 
This is very easily and very satiafactorilj expkiaed. The 
Helirew alphabet has twenty-two letters, as any of you may 
nbBerve, by counting tlie parts contained in the 119tb Psalm, 
which was divided into as many parta as there are letters in 
the Blphabet. On the same principle the iTews, at least in 
the days of Josephus, perhaps from some rabbinical or literary 
eonceit, divided their iiocred books in the same way, assign- 
ing a book to each letter in the alphabet, and they succeeded 
in doing this, by joining the twelve minor prophets into one 
book, and classifying a few more on the same principle, till 
they reduced the self-same thirty-nine books which we have 
to the number of twenty-two. But this seems to have been 
a matter of mere arbitrary caprice ; for afterwards, in the 
Greek versions, the boots were classified under the number 
twenty-four, in order, probably, to suit the number of letters 
in the Oreek alphabet. This was effected by separating 
Judges and Ruth, Jeremiah and Lamentations, and thus 
regarding them as four distinct books, instead of two, as 
under the previous arrangement. But such a division as 
this, or such us the former, did not at all affect either the 
quantUy or the qualtt!/ of the canon. The twelve minor 
prophets still rclwned their distinctive names, although they 
were thrown by such divisions as these into one book. From 
Genesis to Malachi, the Jewish canon, as described by 
Josephus, is just as it is in the present day, ivith this excep- 
tion only, that the writings of the twelve minor prophets 
were regarded as forming one book. The five books of 
Moses that he mentions, are, doubtless. Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. The thirteen books 
written by the prophets, will include Joshua, Judges with 
Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah with Lamentations, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel ; thetwelve minor prophets in one book; 
Job, Ezra with Kehemiah, Esther, and Chronicles. The 
remaining four, which he characterises as contaiuing hymns 
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to God, and rules of life for men, tire Psahag, Proverbs, 
Eccleeiastes, and the Song: oi Solomon, As to the minor 
prophets, which form twelve separate books in our Bibles, 
they were uncientlj alwajB reckoned one hook; so they are 
considered in everj ancient catalogue, and in all quotations 
from tfaem. 

Whftt, then, do we gain by such a testimony as that of 
Josephtts ? It is very clear, from what he has stated, that 
Moses waa regarded by the Jewish nation as the writer of 
the first five books in tbwr sacred records. For a thousand 
years after his death he was followed by a succession of 
prophets, who respectively added to the sacred books begun 
by the great lawgiver of Israel. This line of inspired pro~ 
^ phets ceased, according to Josephns, about four hundred 
years before Christ. There was, during that interval, a 
succession of writers, some of whom were of great eminence, 
a several books in the Apocrypha will testify j but their 
writings were never entitled to the same credit as those 
which had been engrossed in the sacred records previous to 
that time. Hiia was a period to wliich the words of the 
saored minstrel might have been appropriately applied : — 

"QaraienB wb Cq not now Ixtinld — th«re is not ua lUDong 
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It was not on account of the lack either of writers or of writing! 
during those four hundred years that the number of hooks 
accounted sacred was not enlarged, hut it was because those 
writings, which may be regarded as supplementary, wanted 
the conclusive evidence, the seal of the prophetic gift, which 
alone conid entitle them to admtNsion into the sacred canon. 
The fact that such books as the Wisdom of Solomon and 
Ecclesiasticus were never admitted by the Jews into their 
canon, or regarded by them as inspired, although they valned 
them highly, on account of the moral sentiments which they 
contained, is a proof that great care was taken as to the 
admiaaion of any hook to the high rank of an inspired docu- 
ment. The Jews at no time have ctci aJimittftft. 'Coa^nj^ii 
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which are stjled apociyplial to this high rani. Thej find 00 
place in the cunon of Josephus, nor in any of the catalogues 
of the sacred writings left us by the early Fathers, and surely 
this may be regarded as Bufflcient evidence m to the non- 
canonical character of those books. 

In addition to the testimony of Josephus, as to the origin 
and corapletifln of the Hebrew canon, there are other sources 
of proof aa to its antiqnity and genuineness in the ancient 
lists or catalogues of the books contained in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. These catalogues hare been left ua by several 
eminent men, such as Melito of SardLs, who flourished about 
A.D. ITO, and Origen, whose name is briUiantly associated 
with the middle of the third century, and several others 
of distinction in that and the following age. Th^e ancient 
catabgues are valuable, in bo &j as they serve to show, that 
the same books of the Old Testament, which are now regarded 
as of Divine authority, were at that time in existence, and 
were then, and for centuries before, treated with all the 
reverence which is due to an inspired record. 

Another circumstance of no small weight in testing the 
antiquity and genuineness of the Jewish Scriptures, is the 
Greek translation of them, commonly known by the name of 
the Septnagint. Without entering at all into the details 
which have been given of this version, many of which must 
be considered as fabulous, it is sufHcient at present to observe, 
that tliis translation was made in Egypt from the original 
Hebrew Scriptures by Alexandrian Jews. The date gene- 
rally assigned to it lies between 280 and 290 years before 
Christ. Here, then, is a translation made of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into the Greek language, wliich might then be 
considered as occupying the same influential position aa the 
French or the English language does in the present day ; 
and the date of this translation is about three centuries 
before Christ. What, then, are the books which it contains ? 
It contains the same books which are to be foimd at this 
moment in the Old Testament. The Septuagint has indeed 
become associated rith certain apocryphal books; but there 
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ifl every reaaon to believe that those were added aome time 
after the Christian era. At all cventa, the Sepluagint 
containB all the bookE which now fomi the Old Testament 
coUectioQ ; aod as to those additions tliat have been made, 
and most probubly made since the Chrietian era, it may be 
Btated that the two persona who were moat competent to give 
evidence on I his point, namely, Philo and Josephas, both 
trell-known Jewiah writers, never intimate that there wus 
the slightest difference in their times as to the number of 
boobi contained in the Scptuagint and the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Had there been any difference, doubtless notice would have 
been taken of this. Here then, by the testimony of Josephus 
already refeVred to, this important point is gained, viz, that 
it was his own belief, and that of his countrymen, that the 
Old Testament canon (just as it now ex^ts) was completed 
ahoiit four centuries B.C. ; and again the Septuagint, which 
contains all the books that are now in the Old Testament, 
is not only a confirmation of that testimony, but a striking 
proof of the genuineness and antiquity of the Old Hebrew 
Scriptures as at present in the hunds of Jews and Christians. 
Having thus ascertained somewhere about the time when 
the canon was completed, another qoestion arises, who were 
the parties employed in this work ? The Sciipttuvs have 
furnished no direct information upon this subject ; but when ^ 
the statement of Josephus, as to the time when thesuccet 
of prophets terminated, is taken in connection with wbatl 
is recorded in the book of Esira, who lived about the time ^ 
assigned by Josephus for the completion of the canon, there 
is a strong presumption in behalf of the national opinion of 
the Jews that Ezra, assisted by prophets, who were his 
contempororiea, began at least to arrange the sacred books 
of his nation into a set form, for the purpose of transmitting 
them to latest posterity, It was natural for such a patriot 
and reformer as Ezra to feel the deepest interest in these 
Mcred books. It is very likely that llie autograph laws of 
Moses which had been deposited by the side of the ark, and 
ithich had bi;L'n imeipectedly fui'ud secreted in some recess 
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of the temple, to the great joj of the people, during the 
reign of good Josiah, were destroyed when the temple and 
all its furniture fell into the hands of ihe king of Babylon ; 
iLiid this unfortunate event might natumllj lead the patriotic 
Ezra and the prophets of his time, after the return from 
captivity, to take immediate Bte;is for the permanent security 
of those copies of the Mosaic writings and of the prophets, 
which were still in existence, hj a formal and puhlic dcdara' 
tion as to what was divinely inspired and what waa not. 
The succession of prophets ceased ahont the time of Ezra,, 
and as the work of completing the canon could only be 
performed by divinely inspired men, it ia very evident that 
if it was not done in his time, it could not be done at a 
period much later, for there was no competently qualified 
person to undertake such a work. The events detailed in 
Ezra and Nehemiah seem to &vour such a supposition, whilst 
it is confirmed by the unanimoua voice of Jewish testimony. 
The honour connected with the completion of such a work 
could have fallen upon no one more worthy of it in the age 
in which he lived, and the responsibility involved in such an 
undertaking could not have tested upon any one who would 
hare discharged the solemn trust more faithfally than Ezra 
himself. 

It can be very satisfactorily proved that the canon or 
collection of sacred books, once completed, could not be 
easily altered. It is very probable that, not long after the 
rttiun from the Babylonish captivity, the Jews became 
divided into two important religious sects known by the 
names of Pharisees and Hadducees. On many points con- 
nected with the sacred oracles these two sects were opposed 
to one another. Their different views as to the interpretation 
of these were as wide from each other as the system of the 
loosest rationalbt or the most rigid Calvinist. They were 
therefore involved in continual disputes. The one whs jcaloun 
of the other, and it was impossible that any alteration could 
be made upon the Hebrew Scriptures by either of these rival 
sects without at once being defected and exposed. It is thus 
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that the Ood of providence overrules wbat may eeeni at first 
Bight to be unmitigated evil for the produelion of permanent 
good. " He maketh even the wrath of man to praise Him." 
These same Old TeaUment Scriptures which were begun b.v 
Moses mure than three thousand ^ears ago, and completed 
about four hundred years before the advent of our Saviour, 
have been nearly two thousand years in the hands of rival 
Beets, the Jew and the Christian, and not one passage in theee 
records could be altered to favour the one party or the other 
without immediate detectioa and exposure. The Cliristian 
did not forge them; they were in existence long before the 
Founder of Christianitj appeared. Both regard them as 
inspired records — the Chrislian, becanse he sees them tul- 
Glled in the life and death of the Redeemer, and in the bless- 
ings connected with liis spirituaJ kingdom — the Jew also 
believes them to be the oracles of God; and is his belief in { 
these, and his rigid observance of their ordinances, even at 
the present hour, not a striking proof of the Diviue origin of 
these writings, inasmuch as they are a historical condem- 
nation of his nation, a living witness against Ihem, and yet 
they are most firmly believed, and most fondly revered, by 
the very people whom they condemn ? Surely they would 
not be the forgers of Hrritings which load them with severest 
reprobation ; and if they were not moat thoroughly convbccd 
of their Divine origin, they would at once throw them aside. 
It is therefore evident, from the circumstances now referred 
to, that the Old Testament canon bos come down to us 
unchanged since the days of Ezra, at least there could not 
have been any material alteration. This will appear still 
clearer from anotlier consideration, which adds some weight 
to what has been already advanced as to the identity of the 
canon now with what it was long before the appearance of 
Christ. I refer to the ancient division of the Old Testament, 
into the Law, the Prophets, and the Fsahna — or the hymns 
and the maxims for life. This division must have taken 
place at a very early period, for it is distinctly referred to 
several times in the prologue to the apocrj-phal book de- 
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nominated the Wisdom of Sirach. This prologue or preface 
wae probably written about 130, and the book itself about 
ISO B.C. AlluBiona to the same threefold division are made 
by Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, bom about the year 20 B.C. ; 
and JoBephos has distinctlj mentioned the five books of Mosea, 
thirteen books of the prophets, and other Jinir, " containing 
hymns to God, and rules for the life of men." The Saviour 
himself^ in speaking of these aneient writingi, refers to this 
division. On one occasion, after his resiurection, he said to 
hia disciples, " These are the words which I spake unto you, 
while 1 was yet with jou, that all things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, 
and in ihe Psalms, concerning me." This reference, and 
the other numerous allusions which the Saviour makes to the 
Scriptures, may snrely be taken as very satisfactory evidence 
that he approved of the canon, as completed about four cen- 
turies before he appeared, and as it existed at the time of his 
ministry. The supposition of any alteration after that, when 
the rival seeta amongst the Jews themselves, and the rise of 
Cliristianity, are taken into account, cannot be entertained. 
If the Saviour had cherished any doubt as to the perfect state 
of the Hebrew canon, He would never have urged the people 
BO emphatically to search the Scriptures; neither wou'd He 
have referred to them so often in proof of what lie did and 
of what He taught. There are very few books in the Old 
Testament which have not been referred to or quoted either 
by Christ or his apostles. A list, containing several hundred 
quotations from, and references to, the various hooks in the 
Old Testament, might very easily he constructed from the 
writings of the apostles and evangelists. What does this 
prove ? Not merely that these ancient writings existed in 
the days of the Saviour, but that they were the self-same 
writings which formed the completed canon of Old Testament 
Scripture, nt least four hundred years before He appeared ; 
for the quotations are generally taken from the old Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, denominated the Sep- 
tttagint, irhich wob in existence nearly three hundred years 
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before the Christian era. Would the Saviour or his apostles, 
think jou, have referred so frequently to Moses and the pro- 
phets, had thej not been convinced of the genuineness and 
credibility of their writings? Surely the fraud would have 
been very easily detected. Could any writer in the present 
day make quotations from a book that had no existence but 
in the imagination of the vmter himself? K this could not he 
done without detection, as little could such a dexterous ieat be 
accompUshed eighteen hundred years ago, when ChriBtianity 
had to contend with so many enemies, who wonld very eagerly 
have exposed such a fraud. The empty vapouring, therefore, 
which you have doubtless often heard repeated in your fac- 
tories and workshops, and on the platform of infidel discus- 
sions, that these books are but the invention of idle and 
pampered priests who lived during the dark ages, and that 
the Bible cannot by any means be regarded as a book of 
such hoary antiquity, is a species of ignorant declamation as 
presumptuous as it is absurd. The man who could alliim 
that Westminster Abbey was built at the commencement of 
the present century, wonld not after all make a more foolish 
statement than the man who, either in the fecfory, the 
workshop, in the hall of science, or in the small coterie of 
kindred -spirits, would oracularly affirm, with a mock air of 
wisdom, and in the &ce of all biitorical evidence, that the 
Bible, after all, is not a great deal older than John Milton's 
Paradise Lost, or John. Bvmyan'a Pilgrim'* Prograt I 
This is too ridiculous for retbtation. I would send the man 
who could make such n statement to the Jews, and if he 
were not altogether wilfiilly bUnd, he could not fail to disco- 
ver in the history of that singular people, scattered throughout 
the whole earth, a striking proof not only of the antiquity 
but of the Divine origin of these sacred records ; and any 
man may as well affirm that York Minster or the Tower of 
London was built last week, as afErm that the Hebrew 
Scriptures are but of recent origin. The Jews have never 
called in question the anliquily of these sBfred writings, A 
although there is very much in tbem ctKiS.CTO,'cia.\»i^ tJv 'C 
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conduct as a nation, and whicli one would have supposed they 
would gladly have seen expunged. But it has not been so. The 
ancient records, whether speaking good or evil, have been 
most scrupulously preserved entire. Let any one, therefore, 
but candidly examine the predictions contained in them 
regarding this nation, and let him compare these with the 
present condition of this people, and he can scarcely fail to 
recognise the hoary antiquity and the Divine origin of these 
writings. 
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On the Buppoaition that there nas not a single page of the 
Kew Testament in existence, nnd that many centuries had 
elapsed since both the Gospels and the Epistles had been 
destroyed, would there be any means of proving that such a 
pewon as Jesua Christ had ever lived upon our earth, or that 
any great rehgious movement had ever been identified vith 
his name? It has Bometimea been aSirmed, that but for the 
Bible there would be no evidence whatever that such a person 
as Clirist ever appeared in our world. And the question has 
sometimes been proposed, with an air of triumph, How can 
you prove that He ever existed or performed the wonders 
that are ascribed to Him ? They who put such a question as 
this most have an answer altogether independent of Scrip- 
ture statement ; and such an answer can be furnished &om 
sources altogether unconnected with the Bible. SuppoEe 
there never had been a ^ngle page of the New Testament in 
your possession, you could nevertheless prove some of the 
principal facts recorded there, just as you can prove that such 
men oa Augustus CEesar, Cicero, Mohammed, Oliver Crom- 
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well. Napoleon Bonaparte, once lived and eiercised a mighly 
iTifluence during their lirea. Apart from the Bible altogether, 
the principal facts in the life of Christ are established bj the 
same kind of historical evidence by which the facts in the 
life of any world-renowned personage are confirmed. Jose- 
phuB, though a Jewish historian, has borne teElimony to 
Christ and his followers. If it he said that his testimony is 
unsatisfactory and hrief, it is certainly as much as, if aot 
more than, could have been espected from a Jew. Bnt the 
testimony of Tacitus is more complete. He lived during 
the first century, and lie was considered one of the most 
enlightened and truthful of all the Roman historians. He 
has attested in the most explicit terms the existence of Jesus, 
— the reality of such a personage, — his public execution 
under the administration of Pontius Pilate, — the temporsry 
check which this gave to th? religion which he had founded, 
— its revival a short time after his death, — its progress over 
the land of Judea, and to Rome itself, the metropolis of the 
empire ; and just as a Pagan historian might be e^tpected to 
do, he characterises this new faith as a destructive supersti- 
tion. And no less explicit is the testimony of Suetonius, 
another historian contemporary with Tacitus. Speaking of 
the spread of Christianity, he says, " There are many (Chris- 
tians) of every age, and of both sexes: nor has the contagion 
of this superstition seized cities only, hut smaller towns also, 
and the open country." Il is almost needless to add the 
testimony of the younger Pliny, who was consul of Fontua 
and BithjTiia, in the reign of the Emperor Trajan, which 
began towards the close of the first century. The persecu- 
tions begun against the Christians were stopped when the 
consul solemnly declared to the emperor, that the followers 
of Christ were a meek and inofl'ensive sect — that their morals 
were pure and innocent, — that they were free from all crimes, 
and that they voluntarily hound themselves by the most 
solemn oaths to abstain from vice, and to relinquish ever; 
ainfiil pursuit. It is just as impossible to disprove the fact of 
the birth of Christ iu the reign of Augustus Ciesar, as it is to 
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disprove the fact that Kuch hiBtorical characters as Luther, 
Milton, Oliver Cromwell, Nripoleon, or AuguatuB himself 
lived, did their work, and dieappeared irom the stage of time. 
There is the same kind of historical evidence for the eidstence 
of the one aa for that of the other. But in reapect of Christ, 
the evidence for his exiBtcucc is far greater in degree than 
even for that of any of the Romau emperors. It is very 
evident that Christianitj mnst have had a beginning about 
leOO years ago. Who began it? Tlie Jews could not of 
lliemselves. They nere its worst enemies. The fishermen 
of Galilee could not. To suppose this woidd he to credit a 
greater miracle than Jesus ever wrought ; or as Rousseau 
has said, to imagine Christianity to be an invention, and the 
invention of such men as the fishermen of Galilee, would bo 
to make the inventors greater than the hero himself whom 
they describe. The same historical evidence which proves 
that such men as Homer, Demosthenes, and Cicero, once 
lived, coniirms the fact, apart from the Bible altogether, that 
Jesus appeared in Judea about eighteen centuries ago, — 
performed many benevolent wonders, — taught the purest 
precepts, — was put to death for the doctrines which he 
tai^ht, — rose from the dead, — and that his followers in an 
amazingly short space of time, spread throughout the whole 
of the Roman empire, which was then nearly co-extensive 
with the known world. Uistoricai evidence in behalf of this 
can be produced, altogether apart from the New Testament. 
The whole history of the civilised world for the lost eighteen 
centuries, has been so identified with that of Christianity, or 
At least embodiments of it (whether these have been an 
exhibition of real Christianity or not is another question), 
that you might as well try to expunge the last eighteen 
centuries from the history of the world altogether, as deny 
the world-fact of the origin of Christianity at the time 
assigned to it. Does not history bear testimony to the 
fact of the Crusades, and do not these again carry you back 
to the death and resurrection of Jesua ? Let no one i 
that I for one moment suppose (hat the Crusades of tbe 
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middle ages ivere anjthmg like an embodiment of tlie true 
Christian spirit. Far from it. But tbe reference now made 
to tlieee aa a matter of history, is simply to show that Imd 
the death of Christ at JemsiLlem not been a world-received 
and estfthlished fact long before the dark ages had settled 
down upon Europe, these Crusades for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre would not have taken place at all. And 
how do yuu account for the Christian Sabbath, apart from 
the historical event which it commeinoratea ? We did not 
make it, — we received it from our forefethera. They did not 
make it, — they received it from a previous generation, to 
whom it was handed down from still more remote times. 
How then did it originate? Not with the Jewa. They 
celebrate the seventh day as they did three thousand years 
ago. Had Christ not lived and died, and especially hod 
He not risen from the dead, it would have been impossible 
to set apart the first day of the week, associated with the 
name of one who never had any existence, or with an event 
that never took place. 

Having thus endeavoured to show that the main facts 
connfected with the life of Christ are established by liistorical 
evidence, apart from the writings of the New Testament, my 
olject in the next place is to show that the antiquity and 
genuineness of these writings, viz., the Gospels and the 
Epistles, can be established by tlie same evidence by which 
the antiquity or genuineness of any other ancient writings are 
confirmed. 

Who are the reputed authors of these books which com- 
prise the New Testament? For the most part they were 
the immediate followers of Christ — his companions in his 
brief but beautiful miifistry of love. They were with one or 
two exceptions, men of humble origin, and had consequently 
received hut little or no education. At all events, with per- 
haps two exceptions, they had never enjoyed the advantage 
of attending the schoob of grammarians, rhetoricians, and 
philosophers. They were Jews by birth, upbringing, and 
prejudice ; and^ as already stated, the greater psrt of them 
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belonged to the humbler walks of life. They lived in Judea 
— ihey were acquainted with its people, eeenes, and customs. 
Such are the reputed writers of these books, that have been 
handed down to us from a reaote antiquity. It k reasonable 
to suppose, that their writings will be in some way or another 
a confimmtioE of the circumetanceB to which reference has 
been made. The circumstances which environ a writer must 
always exercise a. certain influence upon his thoughts and 
style. 1 1 may therefore be reasonably asked, is there any 
internal evidence in these writings, and more especially in 
the four Gospels, to justify the ascription of these books to 
Buch men as the evangelists ? Is there anything in idiora or 
style to confirm the assertion, that these writers for the most 
part were reared amid the lowly scenes and occupations of 
humble life ? This is an important preliminary inquiry, 
before you bring these writings to the test of historical evi- 
dence. Uere is a book, then, which comes to you, claiming 
a very remote antiquity, narrating the life, and unfolding the 
doctrines of Christ, said to be written nearly eighteen cen- 
turies ago, at difierent times and places, by Jews who were 
the followers of Christ. Is there any internal eridence that 
this book was really written by such men ? 

First of all, then, let it be observed, that this book wu 
originally written in Oreek. But is not this fact at once 
contrary to the supposition that such men wrote it ? It 
may be asked, " How could these books be written in Greek, 
when the writers of tliem are said to be Jews ? If so, we 
would have expected that these books would have been writ- 
ten in Hebrew, like the Old Testament. Is not this an 
insuperable objection at once to the genuineness at these 
books?" No. How then stands the case r This very cir- 
(nimstance is one of the internal proofs of genuine authorship. 
Had the New Testament been written in the same langnoge 
as the Old, this would have created suspicion of falsehood. 
Such a urcumstance would have made the New Testament 
too old. And why ? Because the pure Hebrew, in which 
Moses and the prophets wrote, had become a^end language i 
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just OS Latin is at this moment, long before tlie apostles 
penned the books of the New Testament. And ivhy had it 
become a di;ftd language? Ask the Jew, and he will tell 
jou, that the seventy jeara which his furefatliera spent ill 
Babylun as captives, broke the force and spoiled the purit}r 
of their noble language, by mingling it with a foreign 
dialect. After tiiis it iti generally admitted, that the pine 
Hebrew was greatly comtpted, and ceased (o be spoken. 
At all events, it had ceased to be a spoken language long 
before the Saviour appeared. In addition to the corrupting 
influence which the captivity exercised upon the Hebrew 
language, there was another cause which would tend to com- 
plete the change which the seventy years' exile had begun. 
" When the Syrian captains, who bad succeeded Alexander 
in the government of the neighbouring kingdoms, tyrannised 
over the Jews, the Sjriac language forced its way among 
them, and at length superseded the Hebrew as a living 
tongue." Why then, it may be asked, were the Gospels and 
the Epistles not composed in the Syrioc language, whicb the 
Jews had adopted, just as books now published in Italy are 
written in Italian, which has superseded Latin, the ancient 
language of that country ? The answer is easy. The Syriac 
language was but limited in its range, when compared with 
the Greek. The New Testament was designed for universal 
use. And as the Greek at that time was sometlung similur 
tiD what the French is now, a language with which a man 
might travel over a great portion of the earth, the writera 
of tlie New Testament very naturally made choice of tlie 
moat popular language of the day as the medium for the 
transmission of their thoughts to all parts of the world.' 
But then, were the Jews acquainted wilh tlie Greek, so as 
to be able to read, speak, and write it ? Most assuredly they 
were, They had a translation of their ancient Hebrew wril- 
ings in Greek, called the Beptuagint. But it coutd not be 
expected that the flshennen of Galilee, when Greek woa ni 
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their native lan^age, could write it nitli so much propriety 
tnd correctnesB ae lliose who had never known any other. 
In short, aa has been well olieerved, the apostles then wrote 
Greek as an Englishninn would write French, or a Frenclv- 
man English. This brings us, then, to an important point 
&r consideration. Does the Greek of the New Testament 
bear any marks of having been written by Jews, to whom 
that language was not their native timgue ? It doea. If, for 
example, an EngUsbman, not thoTuugblj acquainted with the 
German, write in that language, another Englishman, who 
knows Eomething of German, will perceive at once the marks 
of a countryman; and a German who doee not understand 
English, will discover that it is not the language of one who 
has been born and bred in (lis [nther-knd. Such a test as 
this has been applied to the Greek of the New Testament. 
Let a Greek scholar, for example, on either side of the 
question, familinr with none but pure Greek, read the New 
Testament, and be will immediately pronounce it not the 
production of a native Greek. Then, let a Jew who under- 
stands Greek read it, and he will tell you it must have been 
written by Jews — by men reared for the most part amid the 
homely scenes and occupations of humble life ; in short, by 
men placed precisely in the position which the apostles are 
said to have occupied. This, then, is on internal proof of the 
genuineness of the books. " Their composition accords with 
the character and circumstances of the reputed authors. Had 
the language been classical, there would have been some 
iground of suspicion; and the style would have been pro- 
duced OS a proof that they were not the works of the apostles 
and evangelists. It was therefore wisely ordered, that the 
writers, although, as we believe, under Divine superintend- 
ence, were permitted to set down their thoughts in a style 
which was natural to them, and thus to furnish internal 
evidence that the works which bear their names are really ! 
their own." ' This, then, is one internal evidence, which the 



best scholars, whatever their religious opinions may be, will 
at once admit, and which goes far to establish the point, that 
the New Testament could only be written by men placed in 
circumstaaces dmilar to those of the reputed authors, It is 
clear, therefore, that they were Jews. 

But how ore you to know that the gospels, which bear 
respectively the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
and the epistles which have been ascribed to Peter and Paul, 
were really written by them, and written at such an early 
period as nearly 1800 years ago ? It is very evident, from 
what Las been already advanced, that Christiamty had its 
origin about that time, and that churches were very early 
planted in all the chief cities of Asia Minor. Many of those 
churches were planted by the apostles, who bad heard the 
Saviour's discnorses, and who had witnessed the wonders of 
healing which He performed. As Christianity spread, and as 
the living voice of apostles could not always he heard, urging 
its pure precepts, and cntbrcing its peculiar doctrines, written 
documentE became absolutely necessary, in order to preserve 
the leading facts in the life of Christ, and the doctrines which 
he taiight. And it was necessary that those documents 
should emanate either from the apostles themselves, or from 
those who wrote under their direction, and who were equally 
well qualified to commit to writing the chief facta in the life 
of Christ. Such documents could not be forged without 
detection, for Christianity was reared upon fects which were 
open to the examination of all. These facts have been embo- 
died in certain books, which have been denominated gospels, 
and these form the first four books of the New Testament. 

Are these books as old as they are said to he ? and were 
they written by the parties whose names they bear? To do 
anything like justice to such inquiries as these, and to tra- 
verse the wide field of evidence that can be produced upon 
this subject, would require much time and patient labour. 
All, therefore, that I can attempt to do on the present occa- 
won, is to present you with a few links in Ihat unbroken 
chiiin of evidence, which unites the first century with the 
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present, and connects the various books of Ihe New Tester J 
went witb the names of thoae who were eye-witnesses of fte-fl 
cTenta which they descriLe. 

It is not reasonable to siqipose, that the earl; duistians 
could remain long without some written records, containing 
some account of the doings and sayiugs of Clirist. The desire 
for such records would be all the more felt, as the lapse of 
time gradually removed the early Christians from the imme- 
diate age in which Jesus lived. This desire was not ungra,- 
tified. If we naturally expect that the lives of great men 
shall be recorded, and recorded by those who bad the best 
opportunity of doing so, then why should the greatest and 
the best life tbot was ever spent on earth, be suttered to pass 
into oblivion, or the facts connected with that life be sabject«d 
to the damaging influence of uncertain tradition ? If Boswell 
has written the life of Johnson with so much of garrulous 
interest and detail, why should not the beloved disciple com- 
mit to writing the fitcts connected with the life of Lis great 
Master? Now the evidence by which (he genuineness of 
BoBwell's life of Johnson is confirmed, is precisely the same 
kind of evidence by which the antiquity and genuineness of 
the Gospels are estabhshed. The evidence in both cases it 
that of historical testimony. It may seem more difficult to 
establish, in this distant age, the genuineness of the New 
Testament ; but the difficulty is more apparent than real. 
The chain of evidence required in the one case is doubtless 
longer, but not the less secure than in the other. No one 
doubts at this moment that Boswell wrote the life of Johnson 
— no one would ever dream of associating the name of an- 
other writer with that book. And why ? Because tl* his- 
torical evidence to the contrary is complete. Ho long as 
that book lasts, there will never be any need for another life 
of the great moralist. If that book should he in cxistvnce 
eighteen centuries after this, how could its genuineness be 
proved ? or, in other words, how could it be shown that Bos- 
well wrote it? The concurrent testimony of all history, 
bom the period in which that bouk, ■«a% >imSXKa, ^tto. ^»4 
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the year 3652, if the name of Johnson shall then be known, 
would for erei" identify the name of Boswell with that his- 
tory. Nobody doubts it now. The slightest suspieion 
has never been expressed on this point. Nobody bul Boa- 
well could have written such a book. Every suhsequent 
edition will be issued with his nurno attached to it, and in 
every quarter of the globe where it may be pjibliEhed. Bat 
anppose that in the year 3600, or about that time, this fact 
should he questioned, how could the genuineness of this book 
be eRtablifihed? By an appeal to historical evidence. U it 
couUl be shown, that in the centnry immediatelj preceding, 
the greatest historian had referred to this as an undonhted 
fiict ; and if, by a regular chain of evidence, one link after 
another, the same tact could be traced down through each 
preceding century, from the thirty-e^hth to the eighteenth, 
and if it could be shown, that during all that time the con- 
current testimony of history, with one or two exception?, 
perhaps, was in favour of this fact, would it not be clearly 
established ? 

Or take another hook — take the "Pilgrim's Progress" 
for example. That hook will doubtless be read as long 
as the English langiiage is spoken. Yes I the book that 
was written bj a tinker, when shall it cease to be known ? 
No one doubts, in the present day, that John Bunjan wrote 
that book. But suppose that this lact should be called in 
question eighteen centuries after this, how could the immortal 
honour of the Bedford tinker be preserved unsullied ? In 
the same way aa in the former case — by an appeal to history. 
And if an unbroken chain of evidence could reach from that 
time do^vn to the period when, in the golden age of English 
literaturi.'. England's own poet-laureate was not ashamed to 
write the life of the immortal dreamer, would not tlie tongue 
be eilenced that would hkst his fair fame, and the hand 
paralysed that would tear the unfading laurels from his 
brow ? Or supjiose again, lliat one thousand years after 
this the fact that such a man as WiLiam Penn ever existed 
should be doubted— suppose that every thing that has been 
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written about him should at that time be set down a 
lujth and a &ble, a mere traditionary legend, wouhl not tbe. 
recentlj-publiahed History of Maeaulaj, if then in existence, 
■linndantly prove the contrary of this ? 

Well, after the lapse of many centuries, the genuinencBS 
of the New Testameut has been called in q^uestion. Some 
have affirmed that it cannot be so old as it is said to be ; and 
that it was not written by those whose names are attached to 
it. These are serious charges ; — how can they he refuted ? 
By an appeal to history, as in the cases already sapposed. 
Men of the greatest learning in all ages have been satisfied 
that the lUiid was written by Homer, the ^neid by Virgil, 
the works of Horace by that poet, and the orations of Cicero 
hy the famous Roman orator of that name. The genuine- 
ness of the Homeric writings has been called in question, but 
against the objections stands the concurrent testimony of all 
ancient history. In such an investigntion as this, you are 
conducted step after step till you reach the times of Alesander 
the Great, as he has been termed, about three centuries be- 
fore Christ. And even at that early period jou find that 
seven cities contended for the honour of giving Homer birth. 
Thai warrior carefully deposited the Iliad in one of the richest 
and most valuable caskelsof Darius, observing, that the most 
perfect work of human genius ought to he preserved in a 
boix the most valuable and prerions in the world. From 
that point you are conducted several centuries farther back, 
till you must yield to the unanimous testimony of tradition, 
and believe, with the rest of the world, that the old blind 
roan of Sdos sung those immortal strains. If you are asked 
why you believe this? your reply is — The testimony of all 
antiquity confirms it. 

Now the books of the New Testament have the same 
hiatorieal evidence in their favour, but in a much greater 
degree ; inasmuch as they are far more imporlant than the 
writings of Homer, or Horace, or Virgil. Let us glance 
then at the confirmation which history a&brds of the genuine- 
ness of the New Testament writings. All the books which 
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now form the New Testament canon mufit have been 
and circulated during the first century. Tlie life of tlie 
apostle Jolm, who \cns spured longer than the rest of bis 
brethren, extended to the dose of the first century. He fl'as 
thus the connecting link between the apostolic age nnd 
the one that followed. AH the wiitings which eonipriee 
the New Testament must have heen comjileted hefore 
bis death. These writings were doubtless known, more 
or lesE, to the various churches, and more cspMially, the 
epistles must have been well known in the cLurehes to 
which they were sent j ajid although these writings might 
not as jet be arranged and comprised in one volume, 
they were all doubtless in existence, and knovra, more or 
less, to the principal churches before the close of the first 
century. 

There is evidence to prove that the writings of the JJew 
Testament were united at a very early period in a distinct 
volume. Tertulliftn, born about fifty years after the death 
of the apostle John, mentions the collection of the Gospels 
as the " evangehcal instrument," and designates the whole 
volume by the popular name, the " New Testament," the 
first port of which he desiiribes as the " Oospcls," and the 
second part as the " Epistles." It is also very evident that 
the books of the New Tehlsment were publicly read and 
expounded at a very early period in the assemblies of Chris- 
tians. This is confirmed by statements in these writings 
themselves, and also by statements made by writers who 
lived during the first and second centuries. As, for example, 
the apostle says, in writing to the Thessalonians, " I charge 
you by the Lord that this epistle be read unto all the holy 
btethren." And in like manner, when writing to the Colos- 
sians, he says, — " When this epistle is read amongst you, 
cause that it be read also in the Church of the Laodiceans, 
and that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea." In 
additiou to this internal evidence for the fact that the writings 
of the apostles were read at a very early period, you have the 
testimony of Justin Martyr, about forty years after the dcatli 
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of tlie apostle John, to this effect ;— " The memoira of the 
Rposlles, and the writings of the prophets, are read according 
as the time allowa, and when the reader has ended, the 
president makes a. discour.se exliorting to the imitation of so 
excellent things."' About the same time you haye the 
testimony of Irenjcns to the fact that " all the Scriptures, 
both prophecies and gospels, are open and clear, aj)d may be 
heard of all."' Chrjsostom, shortly after the middle of the 
fourth century, affirms that " the Gospels, when written, were 

hid in a corner, or buried in obscurity, but made known 
to all the world, enemies as well as others, even as they are 

f." The testimony of Augustine, in the foittth century, 
corroborates this. " The epistles of Peter and Paul are 
daily recited to the people," "The gennineneaa and in- 
tegrity of the same Scriptures may be relied on, which have 
been spread over all the world, and vihkh, from the time of 
their publication were in the Ughett esteem, and have been 
trefvUy kept in tie ckurehea." ' 

But eyen granting thrit eveiy ehvrth did not possess a 
jmpJele copy of the writings in the New Testament liefore 
the end of the secund, or thu middle of the third century — a 
circumstance which certainly is not to be wondered at, since 
at such a time there was neither print ing-press nor paper, 

■ the same facility of intercourse which we enjoy — this 
would not disprove the existence of a eompleted canon of 
upostoUc writing long before that time. The materials were 
n existence, (hough some churches might not enjoy them on 
account of the circumstances to which 1 have referred, at _ 

: same time and to the same extent with others. Bi 
affirm that they were not in existence at all fill the ei 
the third century is manifestly false. An author, for e 
ample, may have contributcdraany valuable papers to vi 
periodicals. Those papers may never have been am 
into a separate volume till after his death, or till the ver 
close of bis life ; but it would surely be a manifest falsi 
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to assert that the nritingB had no exietcnce ttU the; appeared 
in a separate form, and were embodied in one or more 
volumes. Suppose those papers to have been seattered 
tlfrongh Tftrious periodicals for a centuij or more, and were 
latterlj collected into a separate form, it would be manife^tlj 
fitlse to saj, that they only then began to exist after they 
had existed for a handred jcais, but scattered through the 
pages of periodicals that were well known and highly 
esteemed. And it is no less absurd and false to affirm, that 
the writings of the New Testament had no existence previous 
to the middle or the close of the third centuy, simply be- 
cause the completed canon, as it now exists, ma; not hare 
been universally acknowledgod before that time. Whatever 
may be the date assigned to the completion of the canon, 
that is, when all the imoks which are now embodied in the 
New Testament were arranged into a separate collection, 
not by the arhitmry dicta of any church or council, but by 
the force of the united testimony of all the faithful who had 
the best means of judging between the spurious and the true 
— it is very clear, from internal evidence that may be gather- 
ed from the New Testament itself, and from other historical 
sources, that these writings were in existence long before 
thij collection was acknowledged ss of Divuie authority by 
the great body of the faithful throughout the world. 

Here let us pause to inquire whether or not the writings 
of the apostles have been quoted or commented upon in the 
writings of distinguished men who lived at the same time, or 
shortly aller, or in the third or fourth centuries. 

In Macaulay's History of England there are frequent 
allusions to previously existing histories, and to former his- 
torians. Nobody, therefore, who shall read that history five 
centuries after tliis, con have any reason to doubt that those 
historical documents and historians existed before Macaulay 
wrote his present history. If, therefore, you can find any 
writers in the second century referring in their writings to 
the books of the New Testament, you may just as reasonably 
condttde, that these books, at all events, were in existence 
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before those references were mode. It would certainly be 
unreasonable to suppoEe, that the wrifers of the Eecoiid 
the third century would refer to books that had no exiatence 
at ail. Such an impositioD as this could eitsil; have be^ 
detected, and would, doubtless, have been exposed. After 
all the apostles were removed by death from their varied 
spheres of labour and suffering, thej were succeeded by a 
few eminent men, who had been the conijmnions and the 
scholars of the apoetles themselves. Those men have gene- 
rally received the name of apostolic fathers, because they 
were the immediate successors of the apostles. They were 
five in number — Barnabas, Ignatius, Clement, Polycarp, and 
Hermas. la the figments of their writings which have 
sorvived the kpse of tirae, there are several quotations made 
froBi the Qospela, and from the Acta of the Apostles. The 
wort of searching the writings of the apostolic and post- 
apostolie Fathers is one upon which many valuable Jives 
have been spent. If, then, after the most laborious and 
profound research, the learned on both sides of the question 
have met with passages in the writings of thoiie venerable 
men, which are manifestly quotations from the books of the 
New Testament, what other conclusion can you come to than 
this, that these books existed previous to the time in which 
those Fathers wrote ? 

Advancing on towards the middle and close of the second 
century, yon meet with another advance guard, another 
outpost of defence, stretching onward tlirough the centuries 
"like so many forts in a country that is the seat of war." 
As you advance, the evidence becomes clearer, inasmuch as, 
during the lapse of years, the different writings of the apostles 
became better known; for you must ever bear in mind that 
the early churches were not blessed with the invention of 
printing, nor the facility of intercourse which you enjoy. 
Justin, who is commonly called Martyr, because he suffered 
death for (Christ about the middle of the second century, has 
many quotations from the Gospels. Tliere have been, col- 
lected ont of his works from tbirtj Vo ioiVj ^^^ae^^^ Surov' 
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Gospel of Matthew, and several from tLe other evangelists 
Towardsthecloseaf the same century you cieet with Irenieas, 
and in Ilia writings there are between two and three hundred 
passages quoted from the Gospel of Matthew. He has 
referred to this gospel hy name. He durst not do this unless 
it had existed for a considerable period hefore lie wrote. He 
has made more than one hundred quotations from the Gospel 
of Luke, and above one hundred and twenty from the Gospel 
of John ; and he very often refers to the Acts. He has not 
only ascribed the four Gospels and the Acts to their respec- 
tive authors, hut has acknowledged nearly all the books 
which are at present found in the New Testament,^ As you 
advance from one post to another, the defences of the 
Christian faith become all the stronger. You follow an 
uninterrupted series of testimonies to Uie genuineness and 
antiquity of the New Testament Scriptures. Before the 
close of the second century you meet with Terlullian, of 
whose writings a profound scholar has observed, " That there 
are perhaps more and longer quolattons of tlie small volume 
of the New Testament in this one Christian author than of 
all the works of Cictro, though of so uncommnn excellence 
for thought and style, in the writers of all characters for 
aeveral ages." It would be endless to allude to all the 
testimonies that might be brought forward from the first 
three or four centuries, in behalf of the genuineness of the 
New Testament; but I must not omit the name of Oiigen, 
a tuan of prodigious learning, profound research, and brilliant 
imagination. With his name you commence the third cen- 
tury, He is one of the most distinguished of the early 
Christian writers. Quotations from Scripture are " thickly 
Bown in the works of this writer." The following Table, 
which I have copied from Keith's "Demonstration of the 
Truth of Christianity," will show you how very frequently he 
has either quoted from, or referred to, the various books of 
the New Testament : — 
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Quotatians from the New Testament in the extant 
works of Origen, a.d. 230. 















VOL. I. 


VOL, 11. 


VOL. III. 


VOL. IV. 


Matthew, 


152 


200 
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259 


Mark, . . . 












15 
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94 


68 


Lake, . . . 












74 


102 


308 


165 


John, . . . 












118 


132 


176 


350 


Acts, . . . 












21 


32 


60 


44 


Romans, . . 












89 


98 


111 


433 


1 Corinthians, . 










120 


169 


161 
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2 Corinthians, , 










60 


58 


61 


79 


Galatians, . . . 










30 


41 


32 


47 


Ephesians, . . 










29 


28 


39 


39 


Philippians, . . 
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23 


13 


23 


Colossians, . , 










18 


22 


24 


27 


1 Thessalonians, 
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13 


18 


10 


2 Thessalonians, 
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10 
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1 Timothy, . . . 
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26 


2 Timothy, 
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10 


16 


Titus, . . 
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Philemon, . 
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Hebrews, . 












26 
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40 
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James, . . 
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I Peter, . 
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12 


2 Peter, . 
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1 John, . . 












13 


24 


13 


27 
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Revelation, * 
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25 


26 
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823 


1095 


1970 


1877 



In short, it is by no means an exaggeration when it is 
affirmed, that if all the passages quoted from the New 
Testament, during the first four centuries, by the various 
Christian writers, were extracted from their works, those 
passages would be found to comprise nearly the whole of what 
has been written by the apostles and evangelists, and which 
they have left as " a lamp unto our feet and a light imto our 
path." 

But it may be said, the argument as yet has been wholly 
on the side of those who were friends. To take another 
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viaw of the question, then, it may be eiated that there 
four professed opponents of Christianitj during the first four 
centuries. One of these wns no less a personage than the 
emperor JuJian. Oelsus was pcrliapB the most virulent tmd 
distinguished of the Ihur. " The testimony of Celsus is 
peculiarlj valuahle, because it is disinterested." The same 
niaj be said of the other three, Porphjrj, Hierodes, and 
Julian. And jet, although Celaua lived very near the time 
when the hooks contained in the New Testament were written, 
and the astounding events recorded in them took place, he 
not only bore testimony to the fact that these writings were 
in existence in his dny, hut he never attempted to question 
the genuineness of these documents, or to throw suspicion 
upon the alli^cd fact that they were really written by the 
parties whose names they hear. He did not even attempt to 
deny that the miracles were performed, but he attributed 
the performance of them to magic. " The single tesfimony 
of CelGUS may be considered as decisive of the fact that the 
story of Jesus and of lus life was actually written by hia 
disciples — this is a fact which he never thinks of disputing. 
He takes it up upon the strength of its general notoriety; 
and the whole history of that period furnishes nothing that 
can attach any doubt or suspicion to this circumstance."' 
Nobody, for example, would think in these days to call in 
question the fact that Milton wrote Paradise Lost, that John 
Bunyan was the author of the Pilgrim's Progress, or that 
Bosweil wrote the Life of Johnson. And why? Because 
everybody, on the best evidence, believes the contrary ; and 
it seems to have been as much the popular belief in the days 
of Cclsus, that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Joim, were the 
authors of the respective gospels that bear their names, and 
that Paul was the author of the various epistles idcntifled 
with his name, as it is at thb moment the popular belief 
that Milton wrote that sublime poem, and that Bunyan was 
the author of that immortal dream. The popular bdief 
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iloubtless as etrong in the one case as in the other ; h&d tt 
been otherwise, attempts would have been made tt 
the genuineness of the New Testament writingB. Could it 
have possibly been, shown that tbej were forgeries, would not 
every opportunity have been gludly embraced for doing so? 
The Jewa and the heathens of that time were doubtless vigi- 
lant, and not only so, but they were actuated by positive 
hostility; and nothing coiUd have been more pleasing to 
many of them, than that it could have been shown that these 
writings were neither genuine nor credible ; in other words, 
that they were neither written by the parties to whom they 
were ascribed, nor contained what was true. The imposture 
of the unfortunate Chatterton was speedily detected and ex- 
posed, but the lapse of ages only lends to couSrm more and 
more the genuineness of these ancient records. 

Afber such a hurried survey as this, the eye may rest with 
complacency upon this point as established ; viz. , that, &om 
the close of the first to the laiddle of the sixth century, both 
Christian and heathen writers very frequently referred to the 
New Testament as a book that was well kuown and widely 
spread. They quoted in many instances at great length the 
v^y passages as they are now read, and ascribed the various 
books to the very authors with whose names they are still 
associated. Surely there is nothing in the way of literary or 
historical evidence in behalf of the antiquity and genuineness 
of any book equal to this. It is the evidence which men 
distinguished for the profoundest learning and the most 
patient research, after the labours of a lifetime, have most 
satisfactorily established, and from sources aUke open to all 
the learned, whatever their opinions may be, in every part 
of the world. It may be said that those sources are onh/ 
open to the Uamed; but surely the evidence, as I have 
endeavoured to explain it, may be appreciated by all. 

But there is stilt another consideration which ought tc 
advanced in connection with such a subject as this. For J 
example, on turning to the thurd and fourth cei 
will find in the writings of celebrated men of that period 
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from the time of Origen, onwatda to the close of the fourth 
century, no fewer tbnn tliirteea eatahffua of the books con- 
tained in llie New Testament. What is the value of snch 
documents ? In the first place, they estaihlitih the genuinaieafl 
of the different hooks, for in those thirteen catalogues all 
the books referred to are associated wilh the same namft as 
fh^ ro't at prfseiit. And, in the second place, those catalognea, 
taken in connection nith the quotations from the New Testa- 
ment, which ure to he found in |]ie writings of the Tarious 
authors who framed those lists, flimish very satisfactory evi- 
dence, that the books Irom which they quoted have been 
transmitted to us subsiantiHlly the same as they were in the 
days of the upoatlea. Tbose ancient catalogues are therefore 
Yaluable in tide respect, that they go far to prove the 
genuineness of the New Testament, inasmuch as tbcy must 
have represented:, at the time they were drawn up, the belief 
of the various churches in regard to the authorship of the 
various books which form the canon of the New Testament, 
Three or four of those catalogues out of the thirteen have 
indeed expressed some doubt as to two or three books, but 
this is just what might hnve been expected at that early 
p^iod, nhen there was so little facility of intercour^ com- 
pared with what is at present, and when the work of the 
jK«9S, that great ri^ht arm of liberty and knowledge, was 
done by the peu; and when, consequently, some of the 
writers, who framed those ancient lists of the sacred hooks, 
must have t>een placed in better circumstancea for judging 
accurately of their genuineness, than others who have also 
left catalogues of the books in the Kew Testament. The 
vwy hesitation that has been expressed as to one or two 
epistles, is a proof that no book was recklessly admitted into 
the canon, and that gi-eat care was taken to separate tha 
true from the false. Kothiug in the whole annnls of history 
can be more certain than this, that the collection of those 
books that were' cod ^dered the inspired and the authoritatlTe 
writings of the apostles and evangflists, to the exclusion of 
all others of an apocryphal character, was not made without 
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great care, and the moat rigid aernliny bolh of external and 
inEemal evidence. 

I cannot canclude this lecture, without referring, howeTer 
briefly, to another fact, riz., that at a very early period, 
trans! iitious of the New Testament were made into various 
languages, and those versions reach as tsT back as the early 
part of the second century. Amongst those versioaa, the 
old Syriac, called the Peahito, holds a proniiuent place, aiid 
ia considered to have beeu made before llie close of the first 
century. When the version which we possess eanie to he 
compared with the old tnmslalion of the New Testament in 
Syriac, the text of the une was all but an exact version of 
the text of the other. I might direct your attention to 
many otlier versions, and conduct yon through all the cen- 
turies, from the first on to the days of our immortal Wycliffe, 
irho &^t translated the entire Bihie into English about the 
dcBe of the fourteenth century ; but enough has been already 
advanced to convince any candid inquirer, that whatever may 
be the contents of the New Testament, the various pieces of 
which it is composed were at least produced before the close 
of the first century, and were written by the persons whose 
names they bear. Sir Isaac Newton, one of the profoundest 
intellects that ever graced the annals of scicntiSc research in 
this or in any other country, and who, whilst " carrying the 
torch of science to the utmost boundaries of the univerae," 
was not ashamed to bow before the simple majesty of Divine 
truth, has justly observed, — " / find more suvt marka of 
antheniicit^ in tAe Nem TeatOMtnt than in any profane hit- 
toTji whatever." 

There is thus an unbroken chain of evidence in behalf of 
the genuineness of the New Testament, stretching from the 
days of the apostles to the present moment, every link in 
which is a convincios proof that the Ood of the Bible has 
watched over it, and that His word cannot fail. Surely, if any 
andent book in the world has been attested to be genuine by 
incontrovertible evidence, that book is the Bible. It was, there- 
fore, dther from utter ignorance, or from a desire to faMfy, 
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that Paine imfottunatdy penned the iblloning sentence :~ 
" Those who are not mucli acquain ted wi th eccleaiaatical history, 
maj suppose that the book called the New Testament has 
existed ever since the time of Jesus Christ ; hut the &ct is 
historica.Uy otherwise. There was no such hook as the New 
Tettanwnt till more than t/iree hundredyeari q/lw tk« time that 
Christ is said to have lived." On the contrary, the hooka of 
the New Testament can he traced back to the first century 
with aa much clearness and accuracy of historical detail, ae 
the writings of Spencer can he traced to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The earij opponcnfa of Christianity, to 
whom reference has already becu made, refut«, and that in 
the most eatiefactory manner, the statemmt of Paine. Celsus 
flourished about seventy-six years after the apostle John. 
In what remu,in8 of his work against Christianity, there are 
no fewer than eighty quotations from, or references to, the 
books of the New Testament. The fact is. Celsus was better 
acquainted with the writings of the apostles than ever Paine 
seems to have been, and yet this modem oracle of in&delity 
in many a factory and workshop, has the e&ontery to tell us, 
that the New Testament had no existence till the fourth 
century 1 If so, then liia prototypes, Celsus of the second 
century, and Porphyry of the third, must have quoted from 
a book that had no existence at all 1 " The True Word" of 
-CelfiUB (the title of the book which he wrote in the second 
century against Christianity), is a complete refutation of 
many parts of the " Age of Reason," and a most convincing 
proof even from the writings of an enemy, of the antiquity 
and genuineness of the various books of the New Testament. 
I need not dwell upon this; but bear with me for one sen- 
tence more. Paine states, that the New Testament had no 
existence till the fourth century ; and yet, strange to say, 
that his kindred spiritg, Celsus, a.d. 176; Porphyry, a.d. 
270 i Hierocles, a.d. 303 ; and Julian, a.d. 301, have copi- 
ously referred, in their respective writings, to the New Tes- 
tament as a well known book I 
The man who could make such a statement in reference to 
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the New Testament, not to speak of the gross immoralities 
which stained his life, cannot be trusted in matters of reli- 
gion. The Old Book yet ! Yes \ the precious truths of the 
Bible, hoary with antiquity, indisputably genuine, irrefrag- 
ably true, and fraught with endless blessings, ten thousand 
times rather than the ** Age of Reason." Why should the 
two be named in the same breath ? Rather let me stand 
with firm footing upon the sure foundation of eternal truth, 
than floimder, and sink, and perish, amid — 

** Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death, 
Where all life dies, death lives, and natiire breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimseras dire." 
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Passmq from the eomewhat dry details of the liiKt two 
lectures, which have been occupied more with the external 
history than the iDternal heauty of the Bihle, let me now 
invite yon, convinced, as you must surely be, of its wondrous 
antiquity, to pass from the threshold into the glorious inte- 
rior of the temple itself. 

The task which now lies before me is a pleasant one. 
For after all, the best evidence for the truth of the Bible 
is the Bible itself. But in the lectures wliich follow, I do 
not for one moment pretend to give you anything like a 
systematic view of the evidences of Christianity. I have 
spoken of Divine truth as a temple; I have invited you all to 
enter ; and I shall he more than glad, if, in the few lectures 
which follow, I succeed in pointing out to you here and there 
some of the features of that celestial heauty and power which 
breathe and move throughout this nob!e structure, and give 
Dirine life, symmetry, a:id attraction to the whole. In short, 
my aim is to deepen your interest in the truth of God, to 
awaken your sympathies in its high and holy tenchingB; and 
with this end in view, I now present jou with a few of its 
more prominent characteristics. 
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1. The original and aublime conenptions of tliu Bilile 
Buch as that thej cannot be Hccoimted for on any other 
supposition tban that ila ireiters were Divinely inspired. 
Originality consiats in the discovery of new truths 
department of human inquiry, or in the recasting of old 
tniths into nen- and more attractive forme, so that they he- 
come invested irith new power, adnptalioii, and heauty. The 
fire of geiiiuii has kindled them anew, and tliey flaah out upon 
the darkness of the world like the glorious march of new 
stara itaxa the darkness and the silence of the infinite into 
the light and heauty of kindred worlds. The Bible is pre- 
eminently distinguished for its original and suhlime concep- 
tions, not merely because in some parts it contains the oldest 
writings in the world, but because it is a Divine revelation of 
great and glorious truths which the unaided reason of man 
could never have discovered, nor the highest flights of his 
genius ever reached. The pure and the spiritu.tl conceptions, 
for example, which the Bible has furnished of the Deity, were 
such as had never entered into the mind of the wisest heathen 
philosophers. 

Where will you find in all the ancient philosophy of Egypt, 
Greece, or Rome, any thing approaching the sublime con- 
ceptions of the Supreme Being, and the sovereignty of his 
administration, as are to he found in the 9Clth Psahn. Now, 
let it be borne in mind, that this sacred ode was written at a 
period when the torch of profane history was not yet kindled, 
and when all the nations of the earth were the votaries of 
idolatrous systems more or less impure. How can you 
account for the fikct that Moses, though reared in the midst 
of au idolatrous court, acquired and eommonicated such 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, whilst the visest philoso- 
phers, even centuries after this, were hut groping their way 
in darkness deep aa midnight ? How was the harp of Moses 
instinct with life and heavenly rapture upon such a sublime 
theme as this, whilst the harp of Uesiod, and Homer, and 
Virgil was dumb? Tiie hania of the Eed Sea and the 
pathless desert were oft-times vocal with the song of praise, 
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Ihat rose from the heart of rii emancipated nation to the 
eternal, self-existent, holy, niae, and goad, Bll-powetfid, all- 
pervading Supreme Intelligence ; whilst the philoeophera of 
Egypt were not ashamed to prostrate themselves before 
crocodiles, or cats, or snakes, which they had elevated bb 
gods, in the shrines of their gorgeous temples, llow did it 
happen that Moses had any more exalted conceptions of the ' 
Dwty than they ? There is no satisfactory answer to this 
hut that lie was divinely inspired. 

The Bible conceptions of God, as a whole, were not within 
the grasp of man's intfUect, or the range of his sympathies, 
degraded as he was by idolatry ; and it was altogether im- 
possible that he could invest the Deity with attributes of 
which he knew nothing himself, and which, when presented to 
him as the essential attributes of a perfect Godl, he could not 
l(ive ; seeing that he had been so long accustamed to associate 
all the impurities of his own nature n'ith the gods that he 
adored. He bad no idea of holiness ; it is very clear, there- 
fore, that this Bible attribute of God, so foreign to the 
heathen mythology, could not emanate from man. He had 
not the pure conception within himself; it must therefore 
have come from without — it was not in the earth, it must 
therefore have come from above. Had there been no Bible, 
how very different would have been oiu" conceptions of the 
Supreme Being ! In proof of this yon have only to look at 
heathen countries, where the light of revelation, haa never 
dawned ; and where, from the subtle philosophy of the 
Brahmin down to the brutish notions of the Hottentot, will 
you find any thing approaching the sublime conceptions 
which the Bible has unfolded of the nature and perfections 
of Jehovah ? God is love.— God is light— God is a spirit — 
are teief scriptural af&rmationa regarding the nature of the 
Supreme, which yon look for in vain in all the records of 
andent philosophy. 

And what a sublime conception is the life of CSwist ! The 
evangelists could not possibly have invented such a life from 
any previously existing model, or from elements of character 
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such aa those that constituted the mural loveliness uf the 
Sariour. Such altogether ia the originality connected with 
the life of Christ, his extraordinary dignity combined with 
hmuility, the meekness and purity of his manners — his vast 
intdlectuul superiority, uniled with all the innocent simplicity 
of a child — the affecting goodness of his instructions, the 
excellence of his doctrines, the sublimity of those Divine 
truths which he revealed, the comprehensiveness of his 
maxims, the spirituality of his precepts, the open sincerity 
of his whole life — his patience, his magnaninuty under the 
moat grievous wrongs and the severest sufferings— his com- 
plete mastery over bU the passions of our natnre — his tender- 
ness, on the one hand, in deaUng with the multiibrm Borrows 
of man, and bis stem, unbending moral heroism, on the other, 
in combating every form of hollow-hearted hypocrisy, fur- 
maHty, selfishness, and pride — his complete disinterestedoeES 
— his entire devoteilness to every thing connected with the 
weal. of our race^-his intense lore of nature, and his intenser 
love of man — bis untiring benevolence, " he went about 
continually doing good" — his dignified consistency and per- 
fect command of himself in the most trying situationa — hia 
thorough transparency of character — his all-pervading honesty 
of purpose — hia shnplicity wit)iout affectation, his uniform 
dignity without pompous ostentation and haughty reserve — 
his frank and fearless bearing—his entire &eedom from the 
strut or stare of imposing trick or stratagem — and, in short, 
his all-absorbing work of mercy for the good of man and the 
glory of God — that the world had never realised such a life, 
it had never witnessed the embodiment of such virtues, nor 
had it ever hoped to witness at any period such a magniflcent 
assemblage of virtues in the person of any human being. 
Such a life and soch a character have stamped a striking , 
and a permanent originahty upon the pages of the Bible. 

The views which this book bus given of Divine providen 

mthcr in it« more particular or general aspects, stooping tu 

the most minute or comprehending the widest range of being, 

the remedial scheme of mercy in its origin, gradual de- 
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velopmenl, and final completion, — the godlike idea of a 
universal kingdom embracing every kindred, and people, and 
tongue, and nation, a spiritual communily gatliered out of 
llie world lying in wickedneBs, made partaket^ of a Divine 
life, heirs of gloij, and gradually meetened by the moral 
discipline of eaxth for the immortal blessedness of heaven, 
the central glory of the universe, the vast assembling place 
of all the good and the great, the seminary where Jesua 
himself shall be the teacher, and the temple where Ood 
himself shall be its everlasting light, are surely original and 
aublioie conceptions which had never come within the range 
of ancient poetry or philosophy — mental creations which lar 
transcended the reason of man, and in the survey of which 
you traverse a mighty range of thought, extending &om Ood 
through all the shining ranks of angels to man saved and 
man lost, from heaven to earth and from earth to hell, from 
angels of light to angels of darkness, from the church tri- 
umphant in heaven to the church slru^ling upon earth, 
from the diiy on which "the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy " at the birth of a 
new world, till tbe same sweet melody of heaven fell i^on 
the ear of midnight on the plains of licthlehero, and angel 
spirits descending from (lie realms of light, heralded the Urth 
of muu's greatest friend — from Bethlehem to Calvary, and 
from the cross on to the consummation of all things, when 
the Lord Jesus shall descend from lieaven with the glory of 
his Father and of the holy angels— to awaken bis people 
from the sleep of death, to abolish the reign of this last 
enemy, to banish evil for ever from our world, to acq^uit hia 
people, condemn the wicked, vindicate the ways of God, and 
introduce that glorious era when there shall be " new heavens 
and » new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness." For 
original and subUme conceptions such as these we are en~ 
tirely indebted to the Bible. Had there been no such book, 
the human mind could never, have risen to the lofty range 
of such sublime thoughts as these. The mind of Socrates 
aiid Phto, the rajit spirit of Homer ani o? Vii^il never 
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aspired to sucli a, sublime region of tliougbt as this. Their 
eyes beheld not (his ■' exceeding and eternal weight of glory" 
— their ears heard not the melodj of the blessed, neither did 
it enter into their hearts to conceive of such glorious trnthsL 
How, then, could Moses, the Arab shepherd, or Elisha at the 
plough, or the herdsman of Tekoa, or Peter, end James, and 
John, the fishermen of Galilee, draw aside the veH which 
concealed these glories from the greatest intellects that shed 
the lustre of their profound research over the darkness of 
ancient heathenism ? How were these glories concealed from 
the wise and Uie prudent, and revealed unto babes ? How 
does it happen that Moses nnd the rest of the prophets, and 
the flshennen of Galilee, have filled the pages of the Bible 
with such sublime and original conceptions, compared with 
which the writings of the wisest ancient philosophers are but 
the feeble struggles of the mole upwards through the dark- 
ness of his subterraneous retreat to the light of day, com- 
pared with the bold flight of the eagle as he soars aloft, and 
gazes unwaveringly upon the fiice of the sun ? How can jon 
account for this difference between the sacred writers and all 
othere, but on the ground that thejwere divinely inspired to 
reveal trhat the eye and the ear of man had neither seen nor 
beard, and that tliey spake as " they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost"? 

3. The morality of tlie Bible is another convincing^ proof 
that it came from Ood. It is very evident from the corrupt 
and degrading notions which the ancient heathens entertained 
of the supernatural and tlie Divine, that their standard of 
morality eould not be very high. The gods themselves were 
represented as the patrons of vice. If such were the deities, 
what could the worshippers be t The dark details of the 
ttat cliapterof the Romans ore but too true a picture of the 
worshippers and the worshipped. The standard of morality 
for the multitude eould not rise higher than that t ' ' " 
regulated the gods themFielvea, and tlmt in tlie van 
couJd not be tailed by the term moroliVj aX. aft- "toX^'Coe^w 
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had nol one deitj to present to the mind of man that could 
be regarded as an embodiment of piirity and moral worth, 
and fitted to exult, and purify, and ennoble the minds of her 
votaries — to arouse and call forth all the better feelings of 
our nature for higher attainment in everjlhing good, and 
Iwautiful, and true — to excite to arduous self-discipline, or 
drav out the spiritual energies of man towards a high moral 
destiny and a fairer norld. How different from the moralitj 
of the Bible ! Where, amid all the annals of ancient Polj- 
theism, or history, or philosophy, will yon find a life like that 
of Jesus, or an embodiment of every virtue such as lie exhi- 
bited in his career of suffering, mercy, heroism, and highest 
moral triumph ? What ancient philosopher will hear, for one 
moment, a comparison with him, and what moraUty will bear 
to be compared with that which he propounded ? How could 
the sacred writers of themselves unfold such a pure system 
of morality ? They could not borrow their precepts from 
any esisting code of morals. They may ha\'c found a spark- 
ling gem here and there of moral truth in searching among 
the rubbish of five hundred years. But what were all those 
glowworm lights, gleaming amid the darkness of andt'nt 
philosophy, compared with the pure light of the Gospel 
" that lured to brighter worlds, and led the way"? 1 cannot 
see how it was within the range of possibility that the sacred 
writers, stretching &Dm Moses in the desert to John in Pat- 
mos, a period of nearly 1000 years, "like a chain of heralds 
stationed over a wide extent of country, for the purpose of 
transmitting some great and urgent tidings," could have 
formed either the morality of the Old, or the more elevated 
and spiritual system of the New Testament era. The world 
during the whole of that lime bad been altogether unable to 
redeem itself from the curse and the bondage of idol worship, 
or to form anytbing approaching a perfect standard of moral 
rectitude. As time elapsed, the world was only becoming 
worse. Select the purest and the wisest philosopher of that 
long period fium the halls of Egypt or the schools of Greece 
or of Rome, and there is not one thai wWWietti a comparison 
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point of mornl worth andpuritj of life with the fiahermeii 
of Galilee, or with the ohscureat and humhlest Christian 
mechanic of Ihe present day, " who lives in all godlini 
honesty." 

Did the moralitj of Mosea come from Egypt, celebrated 
for its wisdom and its learning ? Impossible. Did the 
rahty of Mosea originate with himself? To helteve this 
would certainly involve a greater stretch of credulity than to 
believe what is the only reasonable conclusion, that it came 
from God. 

Did the morality of the New Testament come from Rome ? 
Impossible. The imperial city was. at the time when the 
New Testament was written, a very sink of corruption. Did 
the fishermen of GaUIee originate amongst themselves a Hys- 
tem of morality, go pure, comprehensive, and sublime ? To 
beheve this, would be to credit a greater miracle than any 
that is recorded in the whole range of Scripture narrative. 
To believe that the morality of the New Teetament was the 
ion of man's nnaided reason, is certainly a greater 
stretch of credulity than to believe that the holy spiritual 
em recorded there came from God. Rousseau himself 
constrained to actnowledge, " The majesty of Scripture 
strikes me with admiration, as the purity of the Gospel has 
influence on my heart. Peruse the works of our philoso- 
phers, with all their pomp of diction, how mean, how con- 
temptible are they, compared with the Scriptures ! Is it 
possible that a book, at once so simple and sublime, should 
merely the work of man? Tlie Jewish authors were 
incapable of the diction, and strangers to the morality con- 
tained in the Gospel, the marks of whose truth are so striking 
and inimitable, that the inventor would be a more nstonish- 
ing character than the hero." ' 

Another characteristic of the Bible is Us alh'pervading 
apiriUialUy. Everything in nature or in history, in the past, I 
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tlie present, aud tlie future, is looked at in relation to God. 
This spiritual element pervades the whole Bible. In its 
descriptions of natural scenery, in its historical records, in its 
mora! precepts, in its enforcements of truth and obligation, in 
a.11 its delineations of the epirit-world, or the materia! creation, 
Ood is etierywliere. Everything is spoten of in connection 
with the great God. You cannot read the Bible, therefore, 
without being brought, either through the medium of natnre 
or hiEtory, into immediate contact with the Father of spirits 
and the God of all flesh. Does the Bible speak of the staity 
firmament, it ia on this wise — " The heavens declare thy 
glory, and the firmament showeth forth thy handiwork." 
Does it speak of the ocean? God is also here. "He 
gathereth the waters of the sea together as an heap ; He 
layeth up the deep in store-houses." Does it apeak of the 
earth with its varied features of loveliness ? God ia also 
here ; and the mind of the Bible reader ia spiritualised, as 
he contemplates the external aspects of nature either in the 
forms of bland and placid l)eauly, or in rugged and towering 
grandeur. God speaks in the lliuniJer — " The voice of the 
Lord breaketh the cedars ; shaketh the wilderness ; divideth 
the flames of fire." He is in the whirlwind and the stonn — 
" He breaketh the ships of Tarahish with an east ii"ind j" He 
is in the gentle, genial breatfa of the south, when in spring 
He "renews the face of the earth." He is in the ripplii^ 
stream which " runs among the hills, that the beasts of the 
field may drink, and the wild asses quench their thirst ;" 
and He is seen and felt in the great and wide sea, " wherein 
are things creeping inniunerable, both small and groat 
beasts." Ho descriptions of nature, no pastoral poems may 
be compared in point of richness and beauty to those oE the 
Bible. Ill spring He make th the earth "soft with showers,-" 
in summer "the little hills rejoice on every aide;" — "the 
pastures are clothed with flocks, the vitlleya also are covered 
with corn ;" — in autumn " He orowneth the year with Ms 
goodneaa, his path drops fatness, and all nature, the bills and 
the valleys, nhout for joy, they also sing :" in winter He 
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giveth snow like woo! ; He acnttereth tlie hoarfroet like 1 
Bsliea ! He casteth forth Lis ice lite morsels." Tlie sacre4 I 
writers thus loolt at nature, and all her phenomena, througH I 
a spiritual medium. Thej trace everj change, every appear- 
ance, not merely to secondary causes, but to God himself. 
And so is it irith the view which they take of history. Every 
event is looked upon as under the control of Him " 
tronderfiil in counsel and excellent in working ;" wlio ruleth 
in the armies of heaven, and amongst the inhabitants of 
earth; who bringeth this event to one, and that event to 
another ; who setteth the day of adversity over against the 
day of prosperity ; who speaketh and it is done, who com- 
mandeth and it stands fast. To the eye of every sacred 
writer all nature and all history are full of God. The 
Hebrew bard could not look upon a rock, but iramediatel; it 
became the symbol of Jehovah's stren^h ; the strong tower, 
the mountains round about Jerusalem, the buckler and the 
shield, suggested in like manner the idea of Diviue defence ; 
and thus appropriate objects in uatiue and in art were in- 
vested with new meanings and attractions ti-om the spirit- 
world. Material fonns became the symbols of the spiritual ; 
and thus the whole Bible, from beginning tu end, connects 
the reader with Ood, and keeps him ever in his presence, so 
that the spirit of man, through this all-pervading spirituality 
of the Bible, is chastened, subdued, and yet elevated into a 
snblimer region of thought, into a purer atmosphere, which 
must indeed be ever irksome and oppressive to the camal 
mind, but opening up to the spiritually minded an ever 
enlarging field of holy action, happiness, and peace. Ton 
cannot open and read the Bible, even when you are most of 
the "earth, earthy," without feeling this spiritual influence, 
and the overshadowing presence of that Ood who has given 
to its every page a hallowing power, so tiiat none 
most careless or unbelieving, can dose the book and deport ] 
without some sweet feeling that surely " God was in yondei 

What is it that dignifies man in the estimation of the ] 
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Bible ? Not the mere ndventitiouH circumatanceB of earth, 
siich as HHceetral greatness, nohle parentage, Ijlood, liigh 
birlh, wealth, rnDk, renown, iind grandeur. No! The Bihle 
looks at men in the liglit of ctemily, and all these distinc- 
tions fade awaj in the presence of tboee Bolemn conceptions 
which it haa formed of man's immortalitj, of his fallen and 
spiritually wret«lied condition, and therefore it surrounds 
him with the solemn realities connected with his own iallen 
and immortal nature~-with the spirit-world of " things unseen 
and eternal," and thus, whatever man may he, the Bible IB 
ever spiritual in its teaching, and holy and heavenly in its 
aims. Uow dnes it happen that there is an entire absence 
of such spirituahty as this in the writings of andent moralists, 
and yet you cannot read a angle passage from the short 
writings of those old fishermen of Galilee, hut which confronts 
joii with the solemn realities of eternity, and brings you into 
immediate contact with the Father of Spirits and the God 
of all flesh ? Such spirituality on the part of the sacred 
writers could only have been produced by the Eternal Spirit 
who brings light out of darkness, and who makes all things 



4. TIte tight ivhiejt tin Bibie has tlirowrt araand th* bting 
and deitim/ of man gives it a pre-eminent distinction amongst 
all other books. It has clearly revealed what man is, and 
what he is not — what he should he, and what lie ought not 
to be i and what, according as he takes the one course or the 
other, he will inevitably become. The Bible, and the Bihle 
alone, luLS solved the great problem of life. It nlone has 
revealed the great end of being. It alone has fiimished the 
true answer to the inquiries — \VTiat? where? how? — What 
is happiness ? Where is it to be found 7 How is it to be 
attained' It eiplains the past, it blesses the present, it 
brightens the fiiture. It has opened the portals of immor- 
tality — its glorious simshine has dispelled the darkness of 
the grave. The night of Egyptian darkness which ancient 
philosophy could not dispel, has been gemmed by the radiant 
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of eternal troth. The appalling giilf of evil has been 
spanned by the bow of promise, stretching froco Eden to 
Bethlehem, — the great arch of God^s love which brightens 
the darkest Gtonn of life, in the midst of which tlie voice of 
the Diffine Saviour is heard — "Peace, be still." 

Many are the voices of the night, and many are the feeble 
tights that flicker in the gloom, bnt the Bible alone is tlie 
light 'which, in the meantime, reaches far enough beneath, 
above, and oroiind, to reveal the destiny of man, till ila own 
light gleaming now atLwart the dark profonnd, shall be 
absorbed and swallowed up by tlie more glorious light of the 
perfect day. But 01 surely it was not within the power of 
man to evoke such a light as this from the midst of darkness. 
He who can believe this, affirms at once his belief in a greater 
act of power than the creation of the sun itself. 



Par u etcTDily cnn go. 
Thy ID'B la will, tlij itraUi ta flee. 
O Ood, tbjBBH; mj lEDdlicr be I" 

£. The Bible is inlaid with the name and the glory of tie I 
Saviour fiyityi beginning to end. 

No sooner did the dark night of sio settle down npon o 
earth, than Christ Jesus arose the bright and the morning 
star. His name is embalmed with early promise, precept, 
prophecy, and prayer. He was the burden of prophetic song, 
the glory of prophetic vision. The fragrance of Sharon's 
rose was felt before the bowers of Eden were lost. The • 
Plant nf Renown survived both the Fall and the Plood, and | 
grew up another tree of life, not in the midst of the garden 
but in the midst of sin and sorrow, for the healing of the 
nations. IL'i roots stretch everywhere into tiie history and 
poetry, into the promises, precepts, and prcdiclions of the 
Bible. This is the tree of the Lord's planting, and beneath ■ 
its grateful filindo the aged historian wrote bis iraperisliabW^ 
record, and the rapt seer stmck his harp, and sung 1 
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of prophetic rapture, bccoumig more and more impassioned, 
as glorious visions roac before bim, in wliii^h were depicted, 
Hs vith a, Eunbeam, the glories of that Suriour who is at once 
the central tree in the garden of promise and prophecy, and 
the central Imuinarj in the great GjBtcm of Irutb, stretching 
from Eden to Calvary, and from Calvary tUl the end of time, 
and from that onward through all the revolving cycles of 
eternity. The beautiful mosaic work of Bible narrative, 
promise, and prophecy, ia Uwa inlaid with the name and 
the glory of Christ. You find him everywhere, from the 
first promise in Paradise to the last prediction in Fatmos. 
Abraharo scvr bis duy afar off, and was glad. He was 
the Shiloh of Jacob, the Prophet of Moses, the Star of 
Balaam, the Redeemer of Job, the Shield and the Holy One 
of David, the Beloved of Solomon, the precious Comer-stone 
and the Afflicted One of Isaiah, the Righteousnesa of Jere- 
miah, the Shepherd King of Ezekiel, the Messiah of Daniel, 
the Lord Qod of Hosts in the abrupt and impassioned 
utterances of Hosea, the latter-day glory of Joel — the Lord 
of A.mos, the Saviour of Obadiah, the Salvation of Jonah, 
the Man the Peace of Micah, the bearer of good tidingg in 
the prophecies of Nahum — the Strength of Habbakkuk, the 
Lord God mighty in the midst of liis people, when Zephaniali 
beheld the danning of a better time — the Desire of all nations, 
and the Glory of the second temple in the short predictions 
of Hagai — the Branch of Zechariah — the Lord the Messenger, 
the Sun of Righteousness in the closing visions of Malachi, 
and the light and the life, and the glory, of all that the 
evangelists and apostles have spoken and written of high 
and holy themes, stretching from Bethlehem to Bethany, 
from Bethany to Patmos, and from that island of the sea 
onwards and beyond the time foretold by the apostle " when 
the heaven departed as a scroll when it is rolled together, 
and every mountain and every island were moved out of their 
places," The Bible is thus iiUaid with Cliriat and Lis glory; 
as the firmament above ia thickly studded with glittering 
s/ara. By bis Spirit liath the A.lmig\it.J gariMieii ftie\\wmen* 
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with the light of stars, and suns, and systems, and by his 
Spirit hath he garnished the Bible, this great firmament of 
truth, with the Ught of the Morning Star, with the bright 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness, with the grace and glory 
of the God-Man Mediator mighty to save. Its pages are 
bright with his love, and fragrant with the odour of his name, 
" which is as ointment poured forth." 




HRuraliTe iBugunee. 



The subject of the present lecture opens before us a, wide 
Held, over ivhich we might range for the longest lifetime, 
iiDil still be fl Tiding something; interesting and new. In 
attempttug to portray the churauteristics of the Bible, one 
feels as if standing in the depths of some vast nod ancient 
forest, burdened with the task of counting every tree, or 
describing the properties of all the vegetable products which 
the forest contains. Such a work coidd not he accomplkbed 
b; an; one man, and much less can any one man unfold all 
the beauties, or exhaust all the treasures, or describe all the 
properties, of this blessed book. You must, therefore, as if 
looking upon a landscape of immense extent, and matchless 
beauty, or upon a picture instinct with hfe and fraught with 
interest, or upon the starry heavens, select a few of the more 
promineut features, a few of the brighter stnrs " irom the floor 
of heaven, thick inlaid with patines of bright gold." I can only 
direct your attention to a few miscellaneous details, by nay of 
appendix Ia those which were advanced in the previous lecture. 

1. Impartialili/ is another striking characteristic of the 
Bible. Had its writers not been insBiied, how covJdthej have 
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vritten such an impartial book ? To expect tliis iroa more 
than liuman ; md yet bow rigidly scrupulous, hon sternly 
impartiiil ia it with all the subjects, ranks, and conditions of 
men that pass under its review I There is no pandering to 
the rich, there is no flattery of the great, there is no affected 
compassion, no mere mock sentimentalism ibr the sufferings 
of tlie poor — there is no undue eleyation of one class oi 
expense of another, — priest and people, king and aubjee 
rich and poor, learned and unlearned, professional and u 
professional, are all placed before its impartial tribunal, ai 
whilst all are regarded as on a level, inasmuch as all are 
sinners, every one is condemned or approved, not because lie 
belongs to this or the other class, but simply because his 
actions are in conformity or otherwise with the requirements 
of this book. Can you conceive of uninspired men, and men 
especially in the position and circumstances of the sacred 
writers, dealing with such impartiality as this ? Read the 
reproofs, the condemnations, the woes pronounced by t! 
ancient prophets, and more especially by ilie Saviour. Rea 
the exhortations of the apostles, and if there is only o 
impartial book in the world, that book is the Bible. 

Have the sacred writers, even in any one instance, endefr-l 
voured to cloak the guilty deeds of its eminent heroes?) 
Have they not rather, with an unsparing hand, thrown tl 
into the foreground, in order that all might see how thin is 
the partition which divides the greatest saint from the great- 
est sinner, and that ali might he duly impressed with tlie 
importance of the injunction, "Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall." This exposure of the infir- 
mities of Scripture heroes has been by not a few turned into an 
olgectiou against the Bihie ; hut this is to me a very convinc- 
ing proof that had its writers not been inspired, they would 
have withheld altogether those dark details of sin, and dwelt 
only upon the virtues of the characters they descrihe : and 
had this been the case, one great moral purpose of the T 
viz., warning, correction, instruction, would have hcwiVwA, 

" Rooiancers have In view ftie cx'i'i.sAAWi *A "CviimcN: 



Even the gravest and most faEteful of them Bcaicelj glaACe 
at » fault. How has Xenophou presented hit Cjrus ; Homer 
his Acliilles ; Virgil his jEneaa ? 'WTiateTet we, judging by 
our standards, may find in them which is faulty, it was not 
the intention of these respective nrtters to hold up an; faults 
to rieir. Is it so with the picture of David, in the book of 
Kings ? So with the picture of even *■ the wisest of men." 
And if it be said that tlie books of Chronicles hare kept the 
faults of these distinguished personages out of view, the reply 
is easy : The stury was already told in the book of Kings, 
and the du'onicler had in view principally what these Jewish 
monarcha did to accommodate, arrange, and complete the 
worship of God in the manner prescribed by Closes. 

"No; the histories of the Jews are unlike those of all 
other nations. God, and his honour, and worship, and ordin- 
ances, are the nueUiis of them all. Men — the whole nation 
— are but secondary actors in this great drama. A David 
and a Solomon come before the tribunal of the historian, at 
bis bidding laying aside their crowns, aud their heroism, and 
their wisdom, and standing there to be judged fur their vices 
as impartially as the meanest subject in their kingdom. Is 
this BO elsewhere, and in respect to men whose virtues are 
pre-eminent ? I cannot find it. 

" How then was all this brought about ? Not by forgers 
and impoiiors; not by the ordinary tactics of national his- 
torians and the writers of memoirs. There is an honesty, an 
integrity, a boldness, an independence, a love of truth, and a 
hatred of sra in every form, which stnnda out to view so pro- 
minently in all the historians and prophets of the Hebrews, 
that I feel compelled to say, The hand of the Lord is here ; his 
Spirit breathed into these writers the breath of a piety which 
could not die ; it kindled a flume in their breasts, whose light 
all the surrouuding darkness coidd not exttnguiiih. " ' 

2. r/ie aulhorilalive lone in which the Bible speaks is) 
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other cliaracteriatic which distinguishes it from all other 
books. It h the nord of God, and vibj should He speak in 
the language of diffidence, apology, or excnse ? It reveais, 
commands, exhorts, with an absolute authority, which none 
but CUtd himself can assume. It is not careful to assign 
reasona. Why should it ? Many of these, if given, would 
in the present slate be altogether beyond our eomprehension. 
It has spoken with absolute authority, cnmbined with afiec- 
tianate frankness, whilst at the same time it has maintained 
a d%nified reserve on many points. Why not ? when 
" the Lord, the everlasting God, the creator of the ends o 
the earth," has condescended to speak to man " whose found- | 
ation is in the dust, and who is crushed before the moth." 
If a Divine revelation has been given at all, a high tone of 
Bulhority must be one of its distinguishing features : and 
this is pre-eminently the case with the Bible. Had it been 
of the " earth, earthy," it must have borne the marks of a 
crouching spirit, and a fulsome and a cringing apology ; but 
BO far from this, it cornea with the independent pre&«e of I 
" Thus saith the Lard" — followed by command, precept, 
promise, threatening, till it reaches the climax of authorita' 

announcement, " He that belJeveth shall be saved, he 
that believeth not shall be damned." And why not ? God 
speaks with authority, and who shall question his right to do J 

All that he has said is Jbunded upon sovereign goodness, , 
justice, and truth. Could any men but those who were really 
eonsciouB that they were inspired, speak in such an authori- 
tative tone as the sacred writers have done? Is it likely 
that the poor lishermen of Galilee would have assumed such 
authority had they not been taught of God, and had they 
not been assured that they were speaking in Uia name? 
Christ himself spoke as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes i and, in this respect, all the writers in the New Tes- 

nt imitated bis example, find Tising to the tidl height of 
their exalted mission, they apoke to all cksses of men with 
an authority altogether imknown to the wisest sages of for- 
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3. The Bible is, for all practical purposes, a plain boot. 
For ftU the great practical ends of our being, it is so plain 
tliat " be that runneth may read, and a waylaring man, 
thougli a fool, ma; not err tberein." It ia, indeed, true that 
there tire many mysteriaus subjects referred to in the Bible^ 
and many difficult doctrinal points, which it is evidently miH?e 
our duty to believe than to make the subjects of endlesi 
discussion and speculation ; for " here we know but in part," 
and here " we see through a glass but darkly." I admit at 
once that there are difficulties in tbe Bible, that there axe 
mysteries, not in the sense of being contrary to, but in tbe 
meantime above, our reason. What then ? Do these disprove 
it to be the Word of God ? No, verily I Any hook assuming- 
to be a revelation from the great God, without any reference 
to a vast ocean of truth, to a mighty sea of unfathomed depth, 
could not come from God, had there been in that book no 
upward glance at alpine heights, the towering summits of 
which ivere wholly lost in the clouds ; had it been alto- 
gether plain, and neat, and trim, and playfuUy imaginative, 
without threading, in one direction or another, the mystery 
of being, nithout drawing aside the veil of the past or the 
curtain of the future, without throwing upon the ear of man 
broken utterances, and all but discordant sounds, which will 
one day form the highest bannony^the soul of music, the 
very hjmii of the universe itself, such a book could not hare 
been to me at least, the Bible, a revelation from the Most 
High. And why ? Simply because I should reasonably 
expect that there would he some paints of resemblance, some 
analogies between the volume of revelation and the book of 
nature. I could not expect that in the revelalinu made 
by God to man in his present circumstances there wimld be 
no difficulties, no partial revealments, no friigmentary an- 
nooncemenls, no dazzling and glorious truths looming only 
in the far distknce, and unapproa^ahle by man m long as 
he wears the polluted vestments oF mortality. It is so in the 
material world, and why not in the Bible, if both claim to be 
the workmanship of Ood ? There are nuui^ difficulties. 
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msn; mjsleriea in nature wLicli all science and all philosophy 
have not jet been able to explain, and probably never will 

1 this ride of time. Life altogether is a mjsterj, on 
through every stage of being from the very first quiver, from 
the very firat shooting pang that bespeaks a new-bom though 
inTisible immortality, on — on '■ tJIl the silver cord shall be 
Jooscd, and the golden boni ahali be broken." What is life ? 
what is light? what is heat? what is electricity? what is 
magnetism ? what ia gravitation ? what is the connection 
'between the mind and the body? what are the conditions ig 
which spirit and matter can act and react upon one another ? 
I what is the philosophy of vegetation ? why does the eanh 
produce, in the space of a few inches, flowers of difierent 
and various hues? why has she all colours at her com- 
mand ? who will explain her wonderful chemistry or the 
profound secrets of that laboratory from which she produces 

ch striking phenomena: Here, then, are endless difficul- 

is around us, above us, within us. And why should we not 
expect to find difficulties in the Bible, if, like the volume of 
le, it has come from God ? 

And yet the hook of nature is, like the Bible, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a plain book. The miner knows nothing of 
geologjj and yet he finds bis way into the depths of the earth, 

d brings to light the precious metals. The mariner knows 
nothing about the various theories of winds, yet he spreads 
his sails, and brings his vessel to the wished-for harbour. 
The husbandman knows nothing about the process of vegeta- 
tion, but nevertheless he tills his land. He lays open the 
fiuTow to the gentle rain and the genial sunshine ; he scat- 
ters his seed into the gracious bosom of the earth, and his 
labours are croivned with an abundant harvest. And yet 
what does he know of llie mysterious secrets involved in all 
this ? And yet how plain, how easy, has all his labour been ? 
lie might have started a thousand speculations, and raided 
as many questions, and as many doubts, which in the end 
would have given him barren lands and empty gamers ; but 
be had nothing to do with these qnesiicns, he lelt nati 
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tn take chaise of her own stcrels. He did his dut;, a 
result vaa in his, as in all other coses — gain. In tilte nianiier 
Ihe Bible is, for all practiMl purposes, a [dain book. There 
are, indeed, secret things, but these belong to God ; " Itut 
things that are revealed to ua and lo our children." 

There is no book so plain, so simple as the Bible, in 
everything that pertains lo godliness and eternal life. Its 
very plainness, in this respect, is the very reason why many 
reject it. What more plain, what more simple, than fi»r 
the hnsbandman to till his land, to sow his seed, and to 
reap his fields ? And what more plain, vhat more single, 
thitn the way of salvation, as revealed in the Bible? Here 
also, if we but " break up the fallow ground " of oor own 
hearts, we shall he blessed. TIere also, if we but sow, in 
obedience to the commands of Gud, we shall reap. A.lptne 
heights there are whose summits are buried amid the clouds ; 
but our way to the Cross does not lie over these. Let na 
keep in the vailey of humiliation in the meantime, assured 
that a lime is coining, "when higher, higher, wc shall climb 
up the mount of glory ;" and when " that which is in part 
shall be done away, and that which is perfect shall he c< 
and the mists that now surround ns shall be cleared a 
the bright and the broad l^ht of eternal sunshine. 






^ 
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This is the spirit which we ouirht to cherish. Waiting 
darkness for more light, " believing where we can 
and looking forward to the time when " we shall see face to 
face, and know even as we are known." Meantime we have 
this to assert in behalf of the Bible, thai for all prwctical 
purposes it is a plain book, and opens up a plain pathway to 
honour, glory, and immortal bliss. 
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4. The etekavBtlae fulne»» of the Bible. — In thb respect 
it resembles nature, or mtlier the universe itself. Wbc 
has exhaDGted the glurious wonders of the firmumeut above ? 
who has led out all its starry hosts; vho has couDted all 
its glittering worlds ? who has stood upon the ramparts of 
the universe, and g-nzed upon the farthest off twinkling star 
in the wide regions of space ? Not one of Adam's sons has 
done this. No, not even during the long period that has 
elapsed since the time the first Chaldean shepherd gazed 
upon the stony firmanient irom the plains of Shinar up to 
the present hour, when the wonders of the starry fimm- 
ment have been revealed bj the mighty telescope of Rosse. 
The onward march of science only wiilens the sweep of 
heaven's ceaselera and glorious wonders. The Bible is 
but the counterpart of nature in this respect. It is literallj 
exhauatless. Nol one from Moges, its earliest writer, up to 
the last student who shall ponder its pages, even at the time 
when its last prophetic announcement shall be fulfilled, and 
the destiny of earth completed, shall be able to exhaust 
the wonders of the Bible, or drain its mighty channels dry, 
which are fed Ihim the river of Ood itself. Can this be said 
of the mightiest book that man has ever written, whatever 
may have been the theme on which his intellect, and imagina- 
tion, and life, have been expended? It is comparatively easy to 
exhaust the moat prodigious book that has ever been written ; 
but the Bible, comprised in one small volume, is ever new, 
ever fresh, ever snggestive, even after a perusal of life's 
longest term, fourscore years. One, or two, or three readings, 
at most, will exhaust any book, but it is quite the reverse 
with the Bible. Every perusal invites another, and every 
new reading only reveals new wonders, opens up more glorious 
truths. The shadowy becomes real — the dim more briUianl 
— the distant is brought near — the faint and the doubtful 
whisper from above waxes stronger and stronger, and swells 
into the audible and powerful voice of God himself. 

How fondly do we torn to the green fields, to the bosom of 
nature! andeverytime we do so, wefindsomethingfreshand f 
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somelhingnew — something batlied in the sunny smile, or bap- 
tised in the dew-drops of a Futher'a love ; and no is it with the 
Bible. man, it is from God to Ihee ! It is the opening 
smile, the iresh sunshine, the balmy breath, the dew-drops 
of eternal lore, to woo thee back ftxim darkness, to scatter 
the light of heaviin aromid thy path, to fan thy aching^ 
temples, and to calm, and refresh, and sustain, thy jaded and 
weary soul. And sooner canst thou exhaust the wonders 
and the beauties of mountain, flood, and field— of fuuntain, 
fruit, and flower — of thought, and time, and tide — of star, and 
sun, and system, than thou canst exhaust thia richest mine of 
truth, this deep well-spring, issuing from the throne of God, 
exhaustless and expansive as his own loving hear), and far- 
reaciiing and all-embracing as his eternal purposes of wisdom 
and love. 

" Ood made the country, but man made the town ;" and 
man baa made the libraries, the wood, and the stone, and the 
lime of literature, in every department ; but Ood haa tnads 
tlu Bible. He has breathed into its pages the breath of life, 
and it has became a quickening spirit, to give light and life 
to the darkened and the dead soul of man. 

6. Then U a Divine unity in the Bible, jnst ta there is is 
nature. There is great variety, but at the same time a 
striking unity. There is also in this respect a marked 
resemblance between the material world and the Bible. 
Nearly fitly writers were employed upon this book, stretching 
over a period of sixteen centuries. They have touched upon 
a great variety of details, some of them the most sublime 
themes that can engage the mind of man or of angel — themes 
upon which it was impossible for two men to think or write, 
or speak, with any thbg hke harmony of sentiment or pur- 
pose, without extravagant speculation or sheer puerility, 
unless they had been sustained and guided by a superior 
power ; and yet here are about fifty writers, each one 
delivering his own fr^nent, necessary for the completion of 
a Divine revelation, and doing this without any previously 
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concerted plan or understanding amongst themselves, mnnj 
of them separated by great distnncea, and by long intervalB 
of time, and even ntiiist treating of the subliniest and the 
most varied details — the visible and the invisible — even nbilst 
soarii^ to the highest realities, in gazing upon vhich mortal 
viuon becomes dazzled, for their range of thought embraces 
the alptne height of eublime truth, on the dizzying pinnacle 
of which man feels as if caught up into the third heavens, as 
well as the far stretching valley — the shoreless ocean, as well 
as the common ti'aek of ordinary life ; and yet, whatever be 
their theme, whether God or man, the creation of the world 
or the counsels of eternity — heaven, or earth, or hell — angels 
of light or of darkness — the church in the wilderness or the 
church in glory — man redeemed or man lost— there is 
throoghont all this exhaustless variety of detail, just as amid 
the boundless variety and profiision of nature, the harmony 
of fixed law, of established purpose — the golden chain of a 
beautifiil unity runs through all, and links all to the throne 
of the eternal One. 

There is in nature a wonderful, an exhaustless variety, 
and yet a most palpable and striking unity. So is it witn 
the Bible. There is a godlike oneness in its variety. There 
may be some things which seem to mar this harmony, to 
break this unity; but all this is more apparent than reaL 
There is far less in the Bible to shake our faith in God, as 
its author, than there is amid all the varied phenomena of 
nature, to disturb our belief in the fact (for after all who can 
doubt it ?) that the material creation is the work of a Being 
all-wise, powerful, and good. 

Our world is a sphere or a globe. Are yon not ready to 
say, kov can it be so? The gigantic mountains upon its ' 
surface must destroy its rotundity. No I These affect its 
ronndnesa just as much as a grain of sand would affect the 
roundness of a small artificial globe. Our world, seen by 
&ny inhabitant of a distant planet, must appear as round as 
the moon does to us. Could we gaze upon our world, moving 
in the ethereal expanse, notwithstanding all its mountaina ' 
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and cavemB, and the inequalities of itK EiufBce, it would 
appear a, glorious full orb of light and beautj. And bo will 
it be wlien we come to look at the glorious truths of the 
Bible from a higher point of vieion than at present. Those 
things which we are apt to regard aa destructive of unitj, 
will be merged in the general law of hannDnj, which will be 
found to pervade the book of revelation an much as it does 
the book of nature. Thoae apparent little diEharmonies 
which many regard as inaurpassable mountains, have juet as 
little effect, after all, in impairing the esEential unitj and 
harmonj of the Sible, as the moontainB have in aSecting the 
rotundity of our earth as a globe. They affect the value or 
the harniony of the Bible, just as little as a grain of sand 
impairs the roundnesE of a Email artificial globe, or na the 
imiall and almoiit imperceptible flaw in the casket diminishes 
the predouaness or the briUiancy of the sparkling gem that 
ia con tamed within, 

6. Thi harmony httme^t Scripture and Seienee. — This 
topic will doubtless attract a much larger share of attrition 
than it has yet done. In the meantime I have only apace 
for a few brief remarks. Many portions of the Bible were 
written at a very early period, when scientitic research was 
but feebly pursued, and but barren in its results, — at a 
remote period, when many of the sciences were ttltugether 
unknown, — and yet there is a striking harmony between 
Scripture statements and scientific discoveries. Take the 
account of the creation, for example, in connection with the 
discoveries of astronomy and geolc^, and that account, and 
these diBCoTeries, are mutually confirmatory of one another. 
It is not within the range of possibility that Moses, at ijucb 
an early period, when he had no established scientific data 
to go upon, could have formed, in the exercise of his own 
unaided reason, such subUme conceptions regarding the 
creation as he has done, and which the discoveries of science 
are only confirming more and more. He has traversed a 
subUme rc^on of inquiry, which even fiileen centuries after 
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his time was altogether a region uf darkness to the wisest 
philosophera of the ancieot world — a recoil of inquiry 
regarding which they formed the wildest notiona and ah- 
surdest thcoriedS— which have vanished before the light 
of aeience, whilst the opening stateraents of Moses are 
only heiog more and more confirmed as science is ad- 
vancing towards the noontide effiilgenee of the perfect 

There is a Divine simphdty, abrnptueas, and sublimity in 
the opening statement of the Bible, " In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth. And the earth was with- 
out ibrm and void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep." IIow dangerous and presuming for the unaided 

region as this. How could Moses have atteinpted to do so, 
unless he had been divinely inspired? The snbsequent 
discoveries of science might have shattered to pieces his 
theory of creation, however attractive, plaueible, and ingeni- 
ous, but this has not been the case with the Mosaic acconnt 
ol the creation. It was once feared by many, and by others 
fimdly hoped, that the discoveries of geology would obhterate 
for ever the opening statements of this book. But how 
Stands the case? The one is a confirmation of the other. ' 
Geology claims for the mass or the muteriel of the globe a | 
much greater antiquity than six thousand years. These 
claims are supported by the very best evidence; but this, 
instead of being contradictory to, is only, and that in a w 
striking way. confirmatory of the opening statement of the 
Bible, which presents us with an indefinite period — a long 
sncces^on of ages, during which the mass or the materiel of 
the earth existed, but not yet as a fitting habitation for man, 
bat for the races of creatures now extinct ; and during the 
lapse of those ages the mass of the earth donhtlesa under- 
went many of those changes which geology has diseoveied, 
and which were gradually preparing the earth for that display 
of Divine power, when it was brought into the present si 
of order and beauty, and made the abode of man, about si 
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ttoueand yenrs ago. Geology has confirmed, but not 
single inslance controverted, the statements of Moses iu 
reference to tSie creation. It was not popsible that the 
unaided reason of man could go so far back, and make poEi- 
tive, oracular aasectionB, and not form mere conjectures, 
regarding events that transpired in the depths of eternity, 
vithout coming into constant collision with the discoverieB 
of a matured and enlightened philosopby in a subsequent 
age. Yet Moses has done this, many ages before geology 
had A place in the scientific vocabulary of any nation, and 
his opening statements and the discoveries of geology, are 
mutually confirmatory of each other. This was not the 
result of random or previous knowledge on his part ; for the 
Egyptians, in whose wisdom and learning he was expert, 
knew nothing of this. 

It is most gratifying to find that recent discoveries in 
astronomy, geology, and recent investigations into the differ- 
ences that exist amongst the various races of men, as to 
language and external appearance, have all confirmed more 
and more the opening statements of Moses in reference to 
the existence of light before the present established order ot 
things was called into being — the recent creation of man— 
the account which he has given of the Deluge — and his 
statements regarding the origin of the race in a single pair. 
Recent discoveries, instead of eontradictbg, tend more and 
more to confirm all these statements. How, then, did he 
come to possess that prodigious amount of knowledge at 
such an early date in the history of the world, which enabled 
him to make such statements regarding the most difficult 
points in the wliole range of physical inquiries, and the 
coirectness of which the discoveries of three thousand years 
Lave only been verifying ? He was unlike all other inquirers, 
all other philosophers, for he had no previously existing data 
to go upon, and yet, instead of forming wild speculations, 
and constructing dreamy and baseless theories, which tile 
discoveries of every succeeding year might destroy, he was 
tlie bigb priest of nature ; and in strict harmony with her 
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truthful and loving apirit, he brought to hght her re- 
moteat history and her most hidden truths. 

It has been insinuated that Mosea derived all his huovledge 
of his ttncieot cosmogony from (he Egyptians, amoi^st whom he 
was reared. If bo. surely there would he traces of this know- 
ledge in their ancient records ; surely it would be found sculp- 
tured upon some of those hoBry moQuments, contaimug such 
a mass of hieroglyphics. And at one time it was the proud, 
though premature and vain boast of not a few, that when OQCe 
those hieroglyphics were deciphered, the Hehrew legislator 
would appear, after all, to be but a mean and a hypocritical 
plagiarist. Those monuments have been deciphered; but I 
the originality and snblimitj of the Mosaic narrative ren: 
untouched. No such knowledge as Moses displays { 
existed in the schools of the Egyptians. Their wise mea 
were either altogether silent or foolish upon the great ques- 
tions which form the sublime exordium of this inspired bnok. 
Their oracles were dumb ; their hoary monuments contained 
no philosophical records frora which Moses could copy. 

How can yon account for the amazingly correct views of 
the sacred writers, especially of the earliest, Moses himself, 
when they happen to allude to difficult points in physical 
science? How is it that in this respect they were before the 
learned of their own times, and yet had never enjoyed the 
learning of the schools? How can you account for this on 
any other supposition, than that the writers of the Bible 
were taught of God, who by wisdom formed the earth, and 
garnished the heavens? Let it be observed, however, that 
when the sacred writers speak of natural phenomena, they 
do ao in apapitlar form, and this was the only way in which 
they could have been understood at the time in which they 
wrote. And even yet, their language is the best adapted to 
the people, and is the ordinary language emploj-ed by 
philosophers themselves, in describing the natural phenomena 
of everyday life. The sacred writers speak of the rising and 
tAe Mttinff of tAe sun, because their object was to writft Wi ss. 
to be understood by all — to deBCribeiiBiMiattsv's.ft.'^^'K'A.'w* J 
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the eje, and not acconling to aiiict scientific formuiK and 
ruk's. And would not even Herschel, and Arago, and 
Nichol, employ (he same phraseologj, when sjicakiiig of 
nature, in the language of ordinary men, and of everyday life ? 

A celebrated writer has well observed, " Should a stickler 
fur Copernicus and the true sjat«m of the world carry his 
zeal HO far as to say tAe dfy of Berlin sets at such an hanr, 
instead of making use of the common expression, the svn Mi 
at Berlin nt eMh a» Aour, he speaks the truth, to be sure, 
but hia manner of speaking it is pedantry." 

Professor Hitchcock of America, whose recent work upon 
the rehgion of geology I most warmly commend to your 
careful perusal, has well observed, " Upon the whole, every 
part of science which has been supposed, by the fears of 
friends or malice of foes, to conflict with religion, has been 
found at length, when fully understood, to be in perfect 
harmony with its principles, and even to illustrate them. !t 
is high time, therefore, for the friends of religion to cease fear- 
ing any injury to the cause of religion from science, and high 
time also forfhe enemies to cease expecting any such collision." 

7. I cannot close this lecture without briefly calling your 
attention to a topic which might form, in itself, a most 
interesting volume. I refer to the literary btauties of the 
Bible. If I should detain jou a little longer on (he present 
occasion, the interest associated with this topic is my only 
apology. Like the great volume of nature, which the finger 
of God has illtiitnited, by towering mountain, sweeping 
valley, rusliing cataract, roaring flood, and rippling stream 
shadowed by trees, and fringed with flowers, the Bible was 
deeigoed to be attractive, and that not only from the great 
and glorious truths which it contains, but from the manner 
in which these have been delivered. Nature, in her external 
aspect, is designed to attrncl, and win the soul of man to 
nature's God ; and so ia it with the Bible, in its very external 
features of style. Nature is simple, sublime, grandly mys- 
terious, majestic, affectionate, most richly diversified ; and so 
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is the Bible. The analogy between both is euch as to point 
us ftt once to the common sonrce from which they have both 
emannted, the hand and the heart of Odd himself. 

In point of antiquity, the Bible is the moat interesting 
bttok in the world. The Song of Moses, the first inspired 
nriter, was heard on the banks of the Red Sea centuries 
before the father of Grecian poetry had stnmg hia harp U> 
sing the fate of Troy. Moses is not only the fether of 
poetTj, but he ia the father of history. He is the only star 
that rose upon the darkness of the first 2000 yean in the 
history of the world. lie waa the tiret who seized the pen otM 
the historian and the harp of the poet ; and he had alreod 
lighted the torch of history, which has never been e 
guished, and evoked the spirit of song, which has never diel 
away, five hundred yeara before the oldest himan historian^ 
kindled hit fbeble and ghmmering lamp, and stmck the iirst 
pale and sickly light, not from the tnateriala of true history, 
but from the smouldering rubbish of tradition and fable. 
The hoar antiquity of the Bible itself may well claim for it 
an attentive perusal and a reverential regard. 

The Bible is in its style a! once simple and tublim^, clear, 
coneise, and animated — in its 6gureB rich and varied ; whilst J 
in the subjects which it discusses there is at times a lengt' 
and a breadth, a depth and a height, far beyond the reach n^ 
uninspired intellect. It was not possible that the ear of 
man, unless it had been opened by Him who formed it, could 
have heard the organ swell of the universe, the rushing 
sound as of mmij waters ; it was not possible that he could 
have formed the mighty diapason (rom the soft and gentle 
murmur of Siloah's fount that flowed fast by the oracles of 
God, np to the full quivering notes of joy or the crashing 
thunders of the storm when God rideth apon the wmgs of 
the wind. And then in its wondrous personages and char- 
acters the Bible is no leas diversified than it is in the wide 
range of its subjects. It is the u. 
eternity unfolding itself in ti 

SimpU and mliUmv! What more so than the opening 
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statementa in the book of Geoesis? About to discuss the 
grundcat theme, the creaticm of the world, the sacred writer 
does not at all seem consdauB of this — there U no invocation 
to either mortal upon earth or spirit in heaven — there is 
neither tremhlinj npolopj upon the one hand, nor flourish 
of trumpets upon the other, but he begins the poem of the 
uniTcrae, the aacred drama of time and etemitj, with- 
all the artless simphcitj of a child, and jet with aU the 
sublimitj of a mighty, inspired poet. 

It seems almost incompatible at first s^ht that tlie Edmpte 
can be associated with the sublime in style and conception ; 
but the sublime of the Scripture h always simple. There is 
no laboured efibrt, no swelling bombast, no turgid and im- 
petuous torrent that brairls, and boils, and foams, and casts 
up the clay and the rubbish which it has home along irith 
it, but tiiere is simplicity without puerility, animation without 
levity, and sublimity without bombast. What language can J 

be more truly simple, and yet more figurative, animated, and j 

sublime, than the following : — " He bowed the heavens also, I 

and came down ; and darkncijs was under his feet. And He fl 

rode upim a cherub and did fly— yea. He did fiy upon the 1 

wings of the wind. He made darkness his secret place; his J 

pavilion round about him were dark waters and thick clouds of f! 

the skies." Or, again : " The Lord hath his way in the whirl- 
wind and in ibe storm, and the clouds are the dust of his feet." I 

Simplicity and circameCantiality are marked characteristics i 

of the Gospel nitrrativea. The very simple, unaffected style V 

in which the gospels are written ia a strong proof of the I 

inspiration of the New Testament. The evangelists never, I 

in a single instance, seem at all desirous to make the most J 

of any event they record. There is an air of truthful ( 

simplicity about all they say. Their style, verily, must 
have been far different fi-om what it is, had they been 
conscious that they were penning a lie. They write the 
simple truth in the mo«t uukdomed and simple language, | 

with a, briefiiesB, an abruptness, and an entire absence t4 
display, 8 precise and naked circumstantiality which ren- 
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dered impoeture impossible, and which it will lie diiGcult to 
account for on any uther supposition tban that thej were 
inspired men. Tiike the following as an example ; — "And 
when even was come the ship was in the midst of the sea, 
and he alone on the land. And he saw them toiling in 
rowing; for the wind was contrary unto Ihem; and about 
the fourth watch of the night he comcth unto them waUdng 
upon the sea, and would have passed by them : but when 
they saw him walking upon the sqo, they supposed it had 
been i. spirit, and cried out. For they all saw him and were 
troubled. And immediately he talked with them, and saith 
unto them, 'Be of good cheer. It is I; be not afraid.' 
And he went up unto them into the ship ; and the wind 
ceased." Mark vi, 47. Now, how very little is made of this 
narrative, and yet how fidl is it of what has been termed " the 
truly sublime," by those who have expressly written on the 
subject! The Saviour walking amid the heaving billows of 
the lake, in the gray dawn of a tempestuous morning — the dark 
outline of the tigurc indistinctly seen, and suddenly appearing, 
suggests at once to the aSrighted disciples the supernatural 
and the ghostly. Or take again another occasion, when the 
storm came down apon the lake, and the Saviour 
the hinder part of the ship, in all the power and composure 
of Divine m^esty, and rebuked the winds and the waves' 
(what a beautiful instance of bold personili cation I), and said 
"Peace, be atilll" and there was a great calm. 

In the whole range of literature, where will jon find a 
more striking instance of the simple, the animated, and the 
deeply pathetic, than in the following touching narrative, 
where the dark march of suffering advances step after step, 
till it reaches the very climax in the agony of despair and 
death ? — " Now Eli was ninety and eight years old ; and his 
eyes were dim that he could not see. And the man said 
unto Eli, I am he that came out of the army, and 1 iled to- 
day out of the army. And be sud, what is there done, my 
son? And the messenger answered and said, Israel 
before the Philistines, and there hath been also u 
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slaughter among tlie people, anH th; two sons, Hophni and 
Phinehas, are dead, and the ark of God is taken. And it 
came to pas^ when he-matic mention of the ark of God, 
tliat he fell from off the Beat backward bj the side of the 
gate, and his neck brake, and he died t for be was an old 
man, and heavy; and he bad Judged Israel forty jears."' 
Picture ill yourselves the ^^d prieat, over whom a cen- 
tury had nearly passed, seated by the wayside watching, 
for his heart trembled for the ark of Ond. Then listen to the 
sad tidings ; every succeeding word of which becomes sadder 
than the former. " Isradie^fiedbefuretheFhUkthi^" Heavj' 
neiral Bat sadder still: "And there hatk been alio a ffrtaC 
dcoif/hter among ilte people." And still more intensely sad : 
" Tkytwoaofa,Bbphtiiand Planehaii, a/re dead," Howbitt«r 
all this to the old man's heart, who had spoiled his sons 
through over indulgence, and on account of whose profligacy 
the nation was nuued. But the worst is still to come: 
" Arid the ark of God u taken." The token of the Divine 
presence is gone. The aged man could not survive such a 
stroke as this. lahcAod! the glory had departfid, and he 
died. And what can be more simple in point of narrative, 
yet subhme in point of conception, than the whole dramatic 
narrative of Elijah in the cave upon Mount Horeb when 
" the Lord pasiied by, and o great and slrong wind rent the 
mountains and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord ; 
but the Lord was not in the wind ; and after the wind an 
earthquake, hut the Lord was not in the earthquake; and 
after the earthquake a fire, but the Lord was not in the fire ; 
and after the tire a still small voice. And Elijah wrapped 
his face in his mantle, and went out and stood in the entering 
in of the uave ; and behold there caine a voice unto him and 
said — What doeat thou here, Bhjah?"' This is a striking 
instance of the simple and the sublime, where the raging 
of the elements is awfidly associated with the dim outline 
of the supernatural and the voice of God. There are many 
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other iristaoi^eH that miglit be adduced. Take one &om the . 
book of Job : — " Now a thing was secretly brought to me, 
and mine ear recviveii a little thereof — in thoughts from the ' 
visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men — fear 
came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones to 
shake. Tltcu a spirit passed before m j face ; the hair ot my 
flesh stood ap ; it stood still, but I could not diacern the form 
thereof; an image was before mine eyes— there was ulence, , 
and I heard a voice, saying — Shall mortal man he more juat 
than Ood? Shall a man be more pure Iban his Maker?"' 

Few passages of Scripture have litruck me more with a 
feeling of the sublime, and yet a strange peculiar awe, than 
the following : — " I saw by night, and behold a man riding 
upon a red horse, and he stood among the myrtle-trees that 
were in the bottom i and behind him were there red horses, 
speckled, and white. Then said 1, O my lord, what are 
these ? And the angel that talked with me wd unto me, I 
will show thee what these be. And the man that stood 
among the myrtle-trees answered and said, I'heae are they 
whom the Lord hath sent to walk to and fro through the 
earth. Aad they answered the angel of the Lord that stood 
among the myrtle-trees, and said, We have walked to and 
&o through the earth, and, behold, all the earth aittetb still, 
and is at rest."' 

The iigurative language of the Bible is wondrously rich 
and varied. Its figures, drawn from the fertile stores of in- 
spired imagination, flash upon its pagca like the bright stars 
in the azure vault of heaven. Many of Ihem are bold, and 
daring, and majestic, like the giant mount^ns, that shoot 
their summits far beyond the clouds. Simile, metaphor, 
allegory, personiii cation, and apostrophe, in their boldest 
forms, are scattered everywhere with a seemingly careless 
and accidental profusion — the very reverse of laboured cogi- 
tation — but scattered lavishly over the broad page of God's 
Word, tike daisies upon the hill-^e, or roses upon the bright 
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hcdge-TOws ; and thej fill our hearts with a sense of tbe 
beftutiful, and people our brighteat imaginings with tbmiH of 
loveliness, and gem the fair bosom of truth, like those beau- 
tiful islands in the Facilic, which hare giren the charm of 
varied music and loveliness to the monotonous murmur and 
the wide sweep of old ocean. 

How numerous, and varied, and profoundly interesting, arc 
the subjects and characters the sacred writers have brought 
before us I In this respect, what book can for oue moment 
be compared with the Bible? Shakspeare and Scott hove 
been exalted ibr the variety of subject and character which 
they have discussed with such a profound knowledge of the 
human heart ; but how stinted and meagre do Ihej become, 
when compared with the vast range of sulyects and charac- 
ters brought before us in theBiblel This book, iUustrated by 
painting or sculpture, would req^uire a gallery with the range 
of the universe itself Here are the great progenitors of our 
race — the murdered Abel and the banished Cain — the lort 
bowers of Paradise, guarded by the flaming sword of the 
cherubim, turning every way to guard the tree of life — the 
mighty, yet the wicked race of men before the flood, amongst 
whom Enoch walked with Ood, and was taken &om earth to 
heaven — Noah and his sons — the world drowned and the 
world restored — the patriarchs, with all the affecting drcuin- 
stauces connected with their families — Abraham in his tent 
door at Mam re, or on Mount Moriah, oflering his son— the 
burial of Sarah — the death of Bachel — Joseph and his 
brethren — the death scene of Jacob — Moses, aud the wan- 
derings of his people — Miriam and Deborah— jthe trials 
and the patience of Job— the affecting story of Ruth, un. 
equalled for simplicity and tenderness — Esther, and her 
uncle Mordecnj — Ham an and Ahithophel, and Judas, of 
later times— David, and his son Absalom — the venerable 
Eli, his own tragic death, and that of his two sons — Saul 
and Jonathan slain upon the mountains of Gillwa — Elijah 
and the prophets of Baal, with the scene of trial at Mount 
Connel — his despondency in the cave — his glorious ezitinthi& 
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chariot of fire — Elisha at the plough, and afterwarda smifing I 
ratera of the Jordan with the mantle of Elijah — the ] 
impious lives and awful deaths of Ahab and his queen Jezebel 
— the succession of wicked kings — the captiyitj — tJie esiles at 
Babylon — tlie worthies of that time — Daniel and his com- 
panions — Hehemiah building the walla of Jerusalem and the 
sepulchres of his fathers — Isaiah, with his glorious visions 
and prophetic rapture — Solomon and his greatness — Bel- 
ihazzar and his impious feast— Jeremiah ancl his dungeon — 
Ezekiel and his mystic wheels — the prophets, and their 
symbols — Nacareth, Bethlehem, and Bethany, Qethsemane 
and Calvary — the beautiful female characters of tlie New 
Testament — the Marys, and all of like spirit — Peter in prison 
—Paul before Agrippa — John in Patraos — and, above all, 
Jesua Christ himself, whose life is the light and the glory of 
the Bible; — these are some of the subjects and some of the 
characters brought before us in this wonderful book, from 
which the greatest painters, and sculptors, and muEidans, 
have been supplied with (he noblest materials upon which to 
. lavish the highest eSbrts of thetr genius, and by which to 
embellish and immortalise their respective arts. 

Wliat are all the characters and subjects of Shakspeare, . 
and Scott, and Byron — numerous, and varied, and striking, 
as many of them doubtless are — compared with these Scrii^- 
ture characters and subjects, either in point of number, 
Tariety, execution, or interest? Is there any book in the 
world &om which the masters of the fine arts, could select 
more interesting materialB, that would be more true to 
nature, tad to which their genius could be more micoesstully 
applied ? The most eminent artists, such as Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, Poussin, Rubens, Martin, and 
West, have found, in the rich literary stores of the Bible, the 
finest materials for the highest efforts of their genius. An 
illustrated Shakspeare or Scott is comparatively an casj 
work; but an illustrated Bible, in all its details of affecting 
interest and sublimest grandeur, what a, task I 

There is no book, in a, literary point of view, so bold, I , 
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hud almost fwid, rei^klesBl; dariog, as the Bible. It m-Ttgea 
the universe with a daring aweep, and having grouped objects 
together, which the boldest imaginalion could never haxe 
attempted to do, it makes them standout iiL words of winged 
fire. 

In proof of tliie, turn to the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, 
where Jehovah is represented as nieasnring the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, spanning the niightj' areh of heaven, 
comprfiiending the dust of the earth in a measure, weigV 
ing the everlasting mountains in scales, and the hills in 
a balance ; sitting upon the circle of the earth ^stretching 
out the heavens as a tent to divell in, aud calling upon 
the people to lift up their ejes on high, and behold the stars 
which lie has tbrraed, and know that He, " the everlasting 
God, the Lord, the creator of the ends of the earth iiiinteth 
not, neither is wearj, for He bringeth out the Host of heaven 
bj number, He callcth them all by names, by the greatness of 
His might, for that He is Blrong in power, not one faileth." 

Take again, for example, a few instances &om the book of 
Job, where the Almighty is represented as answering him out of 
the whirlwind, and you arc hurried at once downward to the 
very foundations of the eartb — you are carried back to the 
time when the corner-stone was laid, and you join in thechonis 
of the morning Btars and the sons of God, when they shouted 
for joy — you are carried back to the birth of ocean, when it 
was swaddled in thick darkness, shut up with doors and bars, 
and checked in its wild gambols, like a plajfiil young giant, 
restrained by the hand of his lather — from the ocean you ure 
carried to Ihe secret place of the menuug;, to the palace of 
the day-spring, from which it goes forth to the ends of the 
earth — again are you brought to the springs of the sea, and 
from this rushing of many waters you are carried to the gates 
of death, and to the doors of the shadow of death, and on- 
wards to the path of the light and the habitation of darkness 
— from this you are brought into the magazine of the snow 
and the storehouse of the hail, the chambers of the rain, the 
abode of the east wind, and the ways of the lightning and 
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the thunder — again you descend to earth, and you are car- 
d to the wilderness, where there is no man, and where the 
n has fallen ti) satisry the desolate and waste ground — and 
standing alone in this dreary solitude of nature, the Almighty 
breaks the dread silence, and demands of you, " Hath the 
|Hin n father, or who hath begotten the drops of dew ? Out 
uf whose womb caroe the ii^e ? and the hoary frost of heaven, 
who hath gendered it ?" From the wilderness helow, you ore 
transported to the flaming constellations above, and it is 
again demanded of you in this wide wilderness of light, and 
beauty, and blazing stars, " Canst thou hind the sweet influ- 
es of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? Canst thou 
bri:ig forth MazKaroth in his season ? or canst thou guide 
Arctiirus with his sons?" and then descending again to earth, 
the hrinded lion couching in his deu, lying in wait for his 
prey — the raven and hia young ones wandering for lack of 
meat — the wild goats on the rugged rock — the wild ass, with 
the mountain range for his pasture — the unicorn, that cannot 
be bound in the furrow — the peaeock with goodly wings — 
the ostrich, with her gay feathers — the horse, with his neck 
clothed with thunder, the glory of whose nostrils is terrible, 
pawing in the valley, rqoicing in his strength, going forth to 
meet the armed men, mocking at fear, smelling the battle 
■for off, swallowing the ground in his fierceness and rage, 
laughing at the trumpet, the sword, the gUttering spear, and 
the shield— the hawk soaring aloft, and stretching iier wings 
towards the south — the eagle making her nest on high, and 
^m the crag of the rock swooping down upon her prey 
— the sea-horse, with bones like strong pieces of brass, lying 
n the covert of the reed and fens, under the shady trees, and 
drinking up a river— the leviathan, out of whose mouth go 
burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out, whose scales are 
his pride, and his eyes like the ejehds of the morning, which 
esteemeth iron as strnw, and brass as rotten wood — these 
are all brought before you in magnificent, panorwnic su 
Kon, and all in a few verses. Job xxxviii. ; xxxix. There 
are olyects grouped together in all the living truth of nature. 
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nod invested with all the chBrnia of the most imimated 
deBCriplion ; — olijects from all the varied proviuccH of tlie 
material umverse, that would tako a Lundred Lanrtacera a 
whole lifetime to illuEtrate, and even nlien done, Ihe canvass 
would fail to present such a perfect picture of these aa the 
one brought before us in the glowing words of the sacred 

Apart altogether from inspiration, the Bible, in a literary 
point of view, is the most wonderful book in the world. 
It ia welt entitled to its name, " The Book of books." 
There is no wonder that even Shelley LimBeLf; that singularlj 
gifted hut unfortunate son of genius, when asked by a friend 
what book he would save for himself if he could save no 
other, replied, " The oldest book, the Bible." And well does 
it merit the following beautiful eulf^um of that accomplished 
oriental scholar, Sir William Jones :— " I liav^egularly and 
attentively perused these Uoly Scriptures, and am of opinion 
that this volume, independently of its Divine origin, contfuns 
more true Euhlimity, more exquisite beauty, more pure 
morality, more important history, and finer strains of poetry 
and eloquence, than can be collected from all other books, in 
whatever age or language they may have been written." 

Another characteristic which is worthy of notice, is the 
intense sympathy which the sacred writers cherish for etn- 
teniul nature in all its varied moods and aspects. A sym- 
pathy such OS theirs is the soul of all true poetry and religion. 
But, however tempting euch a theme is at present, I must 
reserve it for another lecture. In the meantime, I have 
brought before you a few miscellaneous charncteristicB of 
this book, which I fondly hope may be the means of leading 
you to a more careiid perusal of ils contents, and of deepen- 
ing Ihe conviction in your minds, that it has come from 
the source of alt intelligence— the Father of hglils, and that, 
even in a literary point of view, it is worthy of your care- 
ful study and profound regard. 




No little injurj has been dooe to ChiistUnitj by the indit 
ference wliich haa been frequently manifcBted by Cliriatiaiis 
themselves to the raried pheooinena and beauties of nature. 
It has not seldom been thought that Bllusions to these are 
out of place in religious themes, as if the works of God, 
the outspread glories of heaven and earth, were beneath our 
notice, or as if the Ood of nature had ever designed, that the 
book of creation should be disserered and looked upon as 
altogether isolated and apart &om that volume, in which He 
has given ns the beet and completeet revelation of his will. 

The many-leayed book of nature, with its iliuatraled pages 
of Divine wisdom, goodness, and power, was the first book 
which God presented to man when He placed him in the 
midst of the garden, and spread before him the fairest forms 
of creative energy, and man turned to read in every page of 
this book — in the heavens above, garnished by His spirit — 
b; the light of stars, and suns, and systems — and in the 
earth beneath, amid the embowering foliage of trees, and 
the grateful fragrance of flowers, and the cheerful aspect of 
green fields and rippling streams, the wisdom, fovrer, and 
goodness of the eternal Fai-her "irtio tai»e\ 'Cwa ^■sm 'vsws^t 
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for man to dwell in, and for angelic beiogs to mimster to 
his wants. 

That soul IE Eurel; dead to tbe highest e 
nature, it is surely incruated with EelRshiiess and sensualism, 
"of the earth earthy," that is not wooed to awe, rapture, 
purity, peace, devotion, Iwneath the open gaze of the atar- 
gemmed firmament, or beneath the tremendous ciit^ of some 
giant mountain, or by the shore of the mighty sounding sea, 
or by the banks of the far-sweeping and m. jntain-dcirted 
river, or in the depths of the waving forest ; — or, to corae to 
more familiar scenes, to the dwellers in busy towns and cities, 
that soul is surely dead to the highest emotions of our 
nature, when the simple sight of green fields — the fresh and 
fragrant hedgerows — the open sky and the laughing sunshine, 
cannot rouse to glad or solemn, pensive thought — cannot woo 
onwards to ennobling purity and gladdening peace — cannot 
beckon upwards to heaven itself— cannot bring nearer to the 
great Creator who has made this world so beautifiil — a 
place, even independent of the awful worth of immortal 
souk, for which as an alienated yet lovely province in the 
empire of God, his own Son might well lay down his life. 

The book of nature, so varied, attractive, and lovely, waa 
God's ^rjf Bibk to man ; and there would have been no need 
for another, so very different in character as the written Word 
is, had not man defaced the moral im^e of his Maker, 
engraved at first upon his soul, and disfigured the face of this 
tair crealion by his own sin. God has spoken again by a 
more powerfid voice than all the voices of creation and pro- 
vidence, in the life and death of his own Son ; He has given 
OS in the written Word, another Bible better adapted to the 
drcumstances of faUen man, than the voices of nature, when 
he was holy, and there wae perfect harmony between himselft 
external creation, and his God. But nature is still Ootfs 
voice addressed to man — the book that opens to him first 
in his earliest years — a boot to which he instinctively turns 
in hours of weariness or sorrow, when the spirit is jaded 
and chafed amid the carea of Me, and -nUU^ mth «ll our 
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beaxtB we thank the Giver of all good for the reTelatioiiB 
which He haa made to ua in the nritten word, let ua never 
befiome inditTerent to the first Bihle lie gave as, and throw 
it awaj and despise it because He has given us a better. 
This was not the design which Gad had in view in giving ns 
& revelation of hia will in the Iloly Scripturea, The one book 
IS designed to he illustrative of the other. The Bible, if 
rightly etndied, will lead us to the studj and the love of nntiire 
— and nature, if rightly read, will lead us to more lofty 

ceptiona of that God who eifa enthroned amid all her 
ceaaelesG wonders and glories, rtnd to a higher nppreciatton of 
His word, which is given as a light amid thai darkness which 
natore, with all her varied forms of grandeur, magnificencej 
or placid loveliness, could never diapel — the hght that shineth 
in a dark pWe — the day-star of hope, and peace, and joy. 

There k, however, it must be confessed, oftentimes a mere 
blindandsensuoldevotion, EOtospeak, on thepart of many, is 

ir love of nature, and in the pleaanre with which they behold M 
a far-etretching and beautiful landscape. A man of fine taste B 
and keen sensibility, will doubtless feel " the rapture of the V 
hour," when gaidng upon the beauties of a lovely scene ; hat " 
all this may be mere sentimentalism, or, as I have termed it, 
sensual devotion, without one reference to Ood that is really 
purifying to the soul, or without one evangelical aenliment or 
holy emotion to soothe, to puriiy, and to heal. Such a view J 

lature ia something akin to amunlookingatthe beautify V 
binding, and admiring the elegant finish of a Bible, so &r as H 

■e workmauBhip is concerned, but whose eye is blind to its " 
inward beauties, who is all unconscious of the inner life, the 
^-reaching thoughts, which its glorious trutlis ought ever to 
inspire, and whose soul has never been stirred to its inmost 
depths by the vast eternity which it unfolds. M 

The man who can thoroughly enjoy nature, is he who looks H 
upon its outspread glories from the heights of Calvary, and H 
who feels that he is no longer a stranger and an alien in the ' 
temple of nature, hut a devout worshipper, wbj \»s, wAeieSi 
by Christ the door, and whoae \wh\, "^laa "teeft taswwjn^Wi^ 
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bj the truth and the presence of God — this is the nmn nho 
can love nature with a strong love, not raerelj in the sen- 
Bualiam of instinct, hut in the bve of a bouI that has been 
strung anew to the harmonies of nature, because reconciled 
to Ood, and brought nenr to Him in lilial aflection and confi- 
dence through fuith in that Dirine Man of sorroirs — in that 
crucified Redeemer, who himself loved nature so intenselj — 
this is the man, who, looking abroad upon the outspread 
glories of nature, can say, " mj Father made Ihem all." 
In short, before a man can rightly appreciate the beauties 
tnd the harmnnies of nature, hiii spirit must be restored, in 
Borne measure at least, through faith in Jesus, to the original 
imity, dignity, and true end of his being; he must have under- 
gone that great spiritual change of which the following pas- 
sage may be regarded as a beautiful figurative illustration : — 
" The winter is past, the rain is over and gone i the flowers 
appear on the earth ; the time of tlie singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land ; the fig-tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the vines, with the tender 
grapes, give a good smell." The dart winter of distance and 
alienation from God must have passed away ; in this spirilna] 
sense, "the winter" must he over and gone; he must know 
what that change is which gives a new current to a man's 
thoughts, a new bias to his affections, a new aim lo his 
whole lile, a new character to all his hopes and enjoyments, 
before he can rightly appreciate the beauties of nature, or 
the glorions revelationa which the Father of mercy has made 
to His fallen children on the page of Divine tmtli. I do not 
mean to deny that the mere lover of natiu-e, without faith in 
the doctrines of a higher revelation has felt the truth of what 
the poet has so well said — 



But it is only the man who contemplates nature in company 
with the Saviour, and who looks u^oa Mas, «aitb m but the 
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threshold to the inner glories of the heavenly temple, who 
lores ntitiire for the sake of that glorious Being who has 
made it so lovely; it is only he, who, in the contemplation of 
its beuuticB, can feel truly and lovingly drawn near to that 
great Being himself, and nho, as he turns to gaze upon the 
beauties of summer, or looks vitbin himself and feels the 
progress of the inner spiritual life, can truly sny, both as re- 
gards the one and the other, *' The winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone ; the flowers appear on. the earth :" 

TkoughU Uiat du oftea Us tuo deep far learB " 

Whilst we have thus every reason to value the Bible far mote , \ 
than the book of creation, do not Ictus disown mother earth, 
firom which we have sprung, and to whose bosom we niuit 
return at death, Man was made to love the green iields ; he 
instinctively turns to them like the bird to its nest, like the 
wearied child to the boscim of its mother, like the exile to the 
sea, beyond which lies the home of his youth. 



" Imagine one transported from squares of houses, where i 
the very sun is hidden, and you see not one object you w 
bom to admire, and set down in thedearest corner of nature's 
lap, to he caressed and cherished with her choicest wunds 
and sights — is not this enough almost to change your iden* 
tity ? Whence is it, and why, that the poor spirit, which, from 
the infancy of its being, has been cooped uq ia a. e^uf;:. <^ 
stone, blank and cheerless atone, tio Boooet \a 'aoEc*™- 'Oqr 
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smiling fece of nature than it jeams and Btira towards her ai 
to a. long absent but note restored parent? It is because 
man and nature were created for each otlier, were bom ibr 
routual endearment — mutual bliss. Is not nature in solitude 
nature complaining; and what would man become without 
the influences which he can inhale I'rom her alone ? Without 
a figure, 1 apprehend that, apart from the mere lovelineBH of 
the landscape, its phjaieal charms, and the buojaucy of spirit 
inspired hy the elasticity of the air, there is a moral efiusion 
poured out from the inner fountain, and collected bj nature, 
which the ioul sips as a more delieious and life-giving nectar. 
When God is pleased to breathe his own blessed felt presence 
over his external platform of creation, then in roaming there 
we feel that in Him we live and move and have our heing," * 

Good nien, in every age, have loved to look upon nature 
as the mirror upon which were reflected the glorious attri- 
butes of lllm " who spake and it was done, who commanded 
and it stood fast." 

Abraham " sat in the tent door" at Mamre, and we can well 
conceive the delight with which the vt-nerable patrinrch 
looked out upon the far- stretching plains watered by refresh- 
ing streams and shaded by the graceful palms — or upon the 
brilliant stars that gemmed the bosom of an eastern eky, 
reminding him of that Divine promise, " Tell the stars if thou 
be able to number them. And Ue said unto him, So shall 
thy seed be." " Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the 
eventide" — a quiet, retiring, contemplative soul, wooed by 
the sober calm and the pensive loveliness of departing day, 
and soothed by the gathering shades of the gloaming hour. 

The splendour of courts, the bustle and distraction of 
camps, could not etface Irom the soul of Israel's shepherd- 
king the memory and the love of natiu'e dear to him even 
vhen, as a boy, he tended his father's flocks on the hills of 
Judeii — a love which accompanied him through life, when, 
as a shepherd, he trod the daisied turf, or when, as king, 1^^^ 

' JUemoir ol the Itci, Jiilin CUrko. EamWrg^ ■. OUytauit 
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laoked abroad upon hie wide domainB from the battlements 
of Zion. He loved QBture in all her varied moods, and, 
therefore, he speaks of the voice of the Lord, which in the 
thunder brcaketh the cedars, shalteth the wilderness, divideth 
the flames of fire— of the whirlwind and the storm, and erf 
the balnij breath of spring, which renews the face of the 
earth — of the wide-flushing luxuriance of sununer, when the 
pastures drop fatnees, and the little hilla rejoice on every side 
— of autumn, with its horn of plentj, when the hilla and the 
vaUeja about for joy, and thej also sing — of winter, with his 
venerable grandeur, when " hoar-frost is scattered like ashea, 
and ice like morsels " — of the heavens, which declare the 
glory of Ood, and the firmament, which showeth his handy work 
— of the earth, with its varied features of loveliness — of " the 
brook by the way," which runs among the hiDs, that the 
beasts of the fleld may drink — and of the great and wide sea, 
wherein are things creeping innumerable, both sma]! and 
great, J 

This love of nature was a passion strong even in death. I 
It is well known to jou all that a great but unhappy genius 4 
irhen dying, requested that the window-blinds of his room ■ 
Inight not be let down, so that he might see as long ai he wai 
able the glories of a July sun — and the last words of Israel's 
sweetest singer were enriched with figurative allusions drawn 
from the material world, which no one bnt a true lover of 
nature, and a true worshipper <rf God, could have employed. 
" The Ood of Israel said, the Rock of Israel spake to tne, 
He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God. And he shall be as the light of the mombg when the 
sun riseth, even a morning without clouds; as the tender 
grass springing out of the earth by clear shining after r^." 
2 Samuel xxiii. S, 4. 

All the allusions to the material world, so profusely scat- 
tered throughout the book of Psalms, betoken a spirit deeply 
imbued with a love of nature in all her varied mooda, in all 
her forma of romantic grandeur, or simple, bland, and i^lacid. 
beauty. Thomson's Hymn of ttieacaaQT»aNi»&'Wc^'e''"-'^'i 
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admired, but it cannot once be compared to tbc 104th Psaliti, 
nliich is tbe divine hjmn of cuture, in which the sacred min- 
Btrel represents the Almightj' as clothing himself with light aa 
with a garment. (What a sublime conception !) Stretching 
out the heavens like a curtain^ajing the beams of hia chain- 
bers in the waters — making the clouds his chariot — walking 
upon the wings of the wind — settling the foundations of the 
earth, and covering them with the deep as with a garment — 
setting a bound to the wators, that they may not pass otbt — 
sending the springs into the valleys^ giving drink to the beasts 
of the field, and habitationB to the fowls of the heavens — water- 
ing the hills from his chambers — causing the graiis to grow 
for cattle — planting the cedars of Lebanon — appointing the 
moon for seasons — making the darkness and the night, when 
the wild beasts of the forest creep forth — bringmg forth the 
sun in the morning from the chambers of the east, when the 
beasts of the forest hasten to their dens, and man goeth forth 
unto his work, and bis morning and evening hymn is this, 
" O Lord, how manifold are t hy works ! in wisdom hast Thou 
made them all. The earth is fuU of thy riches, so is this 
great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping umnmerable, 
both small and great beasts. There go the ships; there is 
that leviathan, whom Thou bast made to play therein. These 
wait all upon Thee, that Thou mayest give them their meat 
in due season. Thou openest thy hand, thaj ore filled with 
good; Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled; Thou takest 
away their breath, they die ; Thou sendest forth thj spiriti 
they are created ; Thou rcnewest the face of the earth ; Thou 
tookest u|ton it, and it tremliles ; Thou toucbest Uie hills, and 
they smoke. O Lord, how manifold are thy works!" 

The sacred writers identified themselves with all the varied 
changes and objects in natm-e, as the soul of any truly g 
poet ever does, for they — 
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And hence tlwree ehergea became so many symbols of the 
glad or gloomy sicisaitwdes that mark the outer or inner life 

lan. The lengtbening aliaJuws of family or national tri- 
bulation, have their coDDterpart in " a day of darkneES and 

gloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, as the 
morning spread upon the mountainB" — a season of prosperitj 
"the light that breaks forth as the morning" — the up- 
heavings of nations, the overthruw of powerful dynasties, and 
perioila of great national distress, are " the sea and the waves 
roaring, the sun darkened in his goingforth, the stars of heaven 
falling to the earth, even as a fig-tree casteth her iHitimely 
figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind" — youth is " a roe 
ir a young hart leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon 
the hills" — the hoary hair of old age is the " almond-tree 
flourishing when the grasshopper ia a burden, and desire 
fells" — the frailty of man is " the fading leaf, the grass that 
groweth up and withereth, the vapour that appeareth hut for 
a little, and then vanisheth away"— the man of true piety 
is " the tree planted by the waters, that spreadeth out her 
roots by the river, and her leaf shall he green" — the godless 
man ia " the heath in the desert, that sees not when good 
Cometh, and inhabits the parched places in the wilderness" — 
the way of the wicked "is darkness" — the path of the just 
"is the shining light that shineth more and more unto tie 
perfect day" — God is " a Kun"^Ood is " light"-— his judg- 
ments " are a great deep" — his faithfulness and his protec- 
tion, ore "theererlastingmouotains that cannot be moved"-* 
Jesus is " the bright and the morning star," the " sun of righte» 
onsness," the " rose of Sharon," the " lily of the valley," the 
"plant of renown," the "apple-tree among the trees of the gar- 
den," the *' true vine," and his people are " the branches'— the 
Holy Spirit is " the wind that bloweth where it listeth," " the 
dewi" gentle, silent, relreshing — the fulness of spiritual bless- 
ings, is " a place of broad rivers and streams, a fountain 
of gardens, a well of living waters, and streams from Le- 
banon" — our world " lying in wickedness," when watered by 
the river of life, k " the wilderness and the solitary place 
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made glad, and Ibe Aenett made to rejoice and blossom ai 
roBe" — the exhaustless eniirce uf heaven's liappineBS, u the 
"pure river of water of life, clear as crjstid, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb ; and the tree of life, 
bearing twelve manner of fruits, jielding her fruit every 
month : and the leaves uf the tree are for the healing of the 
nations." 

But no one ever loved nature with a purer, intenser lov* 
tliau the Saviour liimsclf. We delight to contemplate this 
feature in the Saviour's character. ITiere is so nmch of 
childlike and pure humanitj about it. When He walked bj 
the sea of Galilee, as lie often did, and felt liis jaded spirit 
soothed by the refreshing sight of its clear waters, and the 
musical murmur of its waves — nhen He pointed hia hearers 
to the trooping ravens that hovered above Him, or to the 
lilies of the field that decked the sides of the mountain — or 
when we follow Him to the lone mountain, where He loved 
to retire at the close of the day when his spirit was wearied 
and broken down by the wickedness of his age — we feel that 
we are in fellowship with one who, though Divine, has the 
purest human Bjmpathieii ; and not the least attractive and 
prominent of these, is his intense love of nature. 

His frequent walks by the sea shore, and on the quiet 
road, skirteil with trees, leading from Jerusalem to Bethany 
— his wanderings upon the mountains, and all hifl many 
beautiful allusions to familiar but never-to-be-forgotten 
objects in nature, bore witness to the ardent love with which 
He looked upon the heavens above and the green earth be- 
neath. 

His spotless spirit was in harmony with everything that 
was good, and beautiiiil, and true. Hence some of his moet 
striking and appropriate illuslrations were taken from the 
mountain flowers or from the moorlond birds, or from the 
Tttried forms of placid bcauly or towering grandeur which 
the scenery of Judea daily brought before Him, 

Ue loved the quiet, sequestered rural retreat. His sym- 
patbies for msn, and everythmg that was human, i 
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Ibe purest, the EJrongest, tind the most enduring character ; 
but He loved the solitude and the calni of the mountain 
Bummil, or the woodj slope, or the margin of the murmuring 
hrook, or the lone shore of the lake, or the peacefiU hamlet 
nestled in the forest shade, and sheltered by the towering 
hill, vhere there vas httle or nothing to disturh (he uniform 
processes of social life. Hence we hnd Him oftentimes on 
the mountain, or b; the sea shore, or in the shady tralk, 
or in the midst of the fruitful com fields. 

His love of nature was intense, but not by any means 
ascetic — not selfish — not leading Him to orerlook the great 
interests of congregated masses in the towns and cities of his 
country. He nlio was thrilled with the beautiful landscape 
of mountain, lake, and valley, of richly cultivated fields,— 
where art had done its utmost, of where nature was left in 
all its wild and native grandeur, — that burst upon his vieir 
as he descended the slopeB of Mount Olivet, paused in 
deepest anguish of spirit to weep over the guilty city that 
lay at its base. 

The f^aviour's love of nature, and, at the same time, his 
considerate tenderness and unaffected goodness towards man, 
are beautifully illustrated b; that touching incident, which 
may seem at first sight trifling, hut which, nevertheless, 
reveals a great deal in the character of Clirist. When He 
was surrounded by a famishing and worn-out multitude, He 
selected a spot best adapted to please the eye, refresh the 
spirit, and furnish a resting-place to the weary, and it issaid, 
'- He made tbcm sit down where there was much grass." 
This may seem a trifling circunnstunce, but it is in little, 
eimple things like this that a man's character is best seen ; 
and in this seemingly trifling circumatance we see at once the 
Saviour's intense love of nature^bia sy m pel hy with al! that 
was fresh and green and lovely around Him, and at the 
same time his tender, considerate compassion for man. 

There is sometliing soothing in the maternal looks dt 
nature. Tlie open sky and the gVeen fields wear a ■kioiV's 
aspect if nothing else should, and aanj ».tt ^Od'a irari;' 
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The Saviour himself, when tlie deepest shades of sotrow 
began to gather around Ilini, hastened from the crowded city, 
to the green fields, and the shad; italke, and the murmuring 
brook of Kedrou beyond its Bfccincts, When He " l»egan to 
be sore amazed and very heaftji" He went into the garden of 
Qethsemane. Thither did sWjHid his disciples ofttiroea 
resort. The Mount of Olivea now rose before them. It ia 
more than probable that this was the mountaiu to which He 
resorted for prayer at the close of the day. The brook 
Kcdron murmured at their feet, end having gained the bridge 
or the ford that crosses the stream, they reached the soHtary 
walks and the garden-grounds and pasture-fields on the othet 
side, The hour and the place were in harmoDy with tlie 
Saviour's feelings — the still and solemn hour of midnight, in 
the neighbourhood of a burial place, icbere the dust of the 
illustrious dead reposed. Never did cries of such sorrow u 
those which the Saviour uttered pierce the ear of night 
before. If the scene and the hour were in harmony with the 
deep mental anguish which He felt, no leGS was the place in 
which He was buried. A celebrated naturalist uflen ex- 
pressed the wish that his plnce of burin! might be where the I 
birds might sing over him, and this wish has been long; eince 
gratified ; and the burial [jlace of the Saviour, in tbe gardea 
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I amid all the beauties of early Guramcr, was in harmonj witli 
tlie sympathies of Him who had. loved oature bo veil. 

,m now better prcpHTedto state the object whith I have 
n view in these remarks than ut the outset. My object 
is to enlist your sympathies on the side of nature, uo that the 
lovely pages which this glorious book contains shall no longer 
be dull and meaningless to ;ou, but fraught with life and 
beauty, and high and holy teachings, — so that this book, the 
first Bible ivhicb God gave to man, shall do longer be a 
sealed book, but patent to all, as itii great Author intonded it 

) be, and bright with the glorious ioipress of a Father's 
wisdom, goodness, and poircr. 

m anxious that you should all derive instniction, and 
Boolhing and purifying influences from every brief but beau- 
tiful glimpse of nature — from the balnjy breath of spring, with 

s young Sowers and its buds of downy freshness — from tli» 

'arm flush and the soft luxuriance of summer — &om tltfliR]- 
lowdays, tbegoldengrain, " the sear and yellow lea^"%ndtbG 
varied tints of autumn^andftom thehoorymajestj of winter. 
I wish you to feel the purifying, elevating influences of nature 

n all her varied moods, aa that you may feel greater sympathy 
with the Bible descriptions of nature's phenomena, and with 
the Saviour himself, as you still contemplate Him walking 
by the sea shore in the pensive musing of the gloaming hoiu-, 
or on the nioimtain's brow, when his intense love for nature, 
and his undying sympathies for man, were at once exhibited 
with a genuine intensity which earth had never witnessed ; 
and the grass and the nild flowers that grew around, and the 
turds that winged their flight overhead, have fotmd an 
perishable place iu that matchless discourse, which will proral 
usenduringas the everlaalbg hill, &nni which it was delivered' 
to the ^nful and the suSering multitudes of his day. 

When you gaze upon the beauties of an extensive land- 
flcape bathed in sunshine, or mellowed down into the soft 
repose of sober twilight, think of the goodness of God, und 
r^oice in the work of his hands. Think of the still more 
glorious scenery of heaven, the central glory of the umverse. 
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where winter never descends to bligbt nor twilight to ehade, ~ 
" but one unbounded spring encircles all." Think of the 
happy home where sundered hearts and parted spirits are nil 
gathered into one, and where the materiiil beauties of heaven, 
intercourse with its pure inhabitants, the glories of the 
Lamb sluin Irom before the foundation of the world, shall 
form the blissful elements of pemmnent happiness, puritf, 
und peace. 

SnehsBtndy of nature as this will raise you above debasing 
gratificatious, which so many madly seek — will bring you 
nearer to God— will increase yoiar love to Him, to tlie Scrip- 
tures, and to your fellow-men — will soothe in sorrow — will 
pnrifyin the midst of conscious pollution — will strengthen every 
virtuous principle, and brighten every Christian hope, and pre- 
pare you for that land where sorrow shall never dim the eye, 
where sin ehaU never enter, and the beauties and enjoyments 
of earth shall be as nothing by reason of the glory that ex- 
celleth. Oh, surely ihe time is coming when men shall thus 
leaA the book of nature, and, thus reading, shall be glad, and 
hopefiil, and kind, and this world shall hecome the footstool 
of the King of glory, where all nations shall worship Him, 
and the earth shall roll roimd its joyful hosannas to Him 
that loved it, and to Him that reJeemed it — then, in the 
highest sense of the term, may it be said, "Tlie vtinler is 
past; the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land." 

1 have thus endeavoured to show you the respective claims 
wlucb the book of nature and the volume of revelation have 
upon your attention, your devout and prayeHitl regards. 
Both have emanated from the great Supreme — both are 
designed to comfort and instruct ; but the best knowledge, 
which concerns you most to know, is to be found in the 
Bible — the knowledge of salvation through a crucified Re- 
deemer — and all the promises and prospects connected with 
that Divine plan of restoration brighten its every page of love, 
and cheer man tunid the sins and sorrows of life, and point 
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him " to an inheritance incormptible, undefiled, and lliittV 
fadeth not away," 

Tun, then, to this book, and studj with loving hearts and 1 
prayerful spirits the glad tidings which it nntblda. Nature, 
doubtless, has many voices of kindness, and wisdom, and 
wamiug to Jou; but thia contains Ood's best and dearest 
treasure — it presents you with the gift of his Son — It offera 
you pardon, peace, purity, bonaur, glory, immortal bliss. 
Whilst you admire the one, you must love the other, at 
containing bleBsinga which all created worlds cannot bestow. 
Whilst you are ready to say, " the heavens declare thy glorj 
and the Srmament showeth forth thy handiwork," you murt 
be prepared to behold a greater glory in tlte word of truth, 
even that which the psalmist beheld, when he said in the 
same sacred ode in which he praises the inagnificcnce of 
creatioD, " The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul ; the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise tb< 
simple," — or witli the apostle, "We have also a more sun 
word of prophecy ; whereunto je do well to take heed, ai 
unto B light that shineth in a dark place, until tbe daj i 
dawn, and the daj-star arise in your hearts," — or with t' 
poet, who has so beautiftilly sung, when contrasting the bi 
of nature and tbe volume of reveUtion, — 
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It is within tbe pages of the Bible that you find what yon 
cannot discover anywhere else — the love of Ood to fallen 
man. The ttrmament, with nil its sparkling suns and systems, 
camDot brighten your pathway to life and immortality, or 
abed one feeble glimmering ray o^er your destiny as fallen 
being!;. The ocean cannot waft you to the haven of p 
or the summer zephyr soothe tbe troubled conscience t 
repose; tbe magnificence of natuie, the xublimity of i 
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grandest acencfi, cannot make the sin-wounded spirit of ir 
forget its sorrows or bury in oblivion tlie sins of tlie past. 
Tlie knoKledge which concerns man most to know is con- 
tained in the Bible; and he who has found this knowledgft 
mid who has prized it as it should lie, has found more than 
all the wealth of the worid could purchase. He has found 
the pearl of great price— the one thing neediiil' — the better 
part which cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be 
weighed for the price thereof. And iu finding this he has 
got peace to his conadence, comfort to his heftrt, and life t*i 
his soul. 

If the Bible is not from Qod, then He has not spoken at 
all, lie has given us no revelation of his will, and we are left 
to grope in darkness, and to iind the way as best we can. 
We are orphans, and the whole universe is to us a blank. 
Is this consistent with the Qod of love, with the Father of 
mercy ? Away with such a thought ! If the Bible is not 
&om Ciod, nothing is. If it contains not the wisdom of Ood, 
where, then, is it to be found ? " The depth saith, It is not 
in me ; and the sea saith. It is not with me." Arc we, then, 
only beginning to discover, after the lapse of nearly wx 
thousand years, that the Bible is not irom God? No! 
Every year ia only bringing us more convincing proofs that 
the Bible is not only the oldest, the bravest, and the best 
book in the world, but that it is the only book Blamped with 
the seal of Divinity — emblaionedwithibeheraldry of heaven 
— redolent in every page with the imperishable truth of Ood. 
Oh, man, make this the pole-star of tby destiny ! It u 
Ood's light to thee, to guide in darkness ; it is his comfort 
to thee for the time of sorrow. It is his counsel to thee for 
the time of perplexity. It is hie strength to thee for the 
time of weakness. It is thy Father's message to thee ; wilt 
lliounot hear it? wilt thou not prize it? wilt thou not search 
in this mine of richest treasure for the gold that will never 
grow dim — for the true riches that will never take to them- 
selves mngs and flee away ? 
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Ii has been stated, on good autliorit;, that in this country 
alone about one thousand hooks exe published every year. 
Prohably the greater part of those books belong to the region 
of fiction. Some t« poetry, history, fidence ; and others are 
consecrated to morals and reli^on. If on an sTerage five 
hundred copies have been published of each of those books, 
then the press is annually furnishing this country with half a 
raiUioD of volumes, and placing at our command cither good, 
bad, or indifferent reading. But all this is esclusive of the vast 
SDmber of newspapera, pamphlets, magazines, and joumak, 
that are constantly issuing from the press. From what 
different motives, and with what various designs, are those 
books and those periodicals published 1 Many of them are 
brought forth in the deepest poverty, and cradled amid its 
bitterest tears ; baptised with the very sweat of the brain 
that has been constantly racked with the pressure of want. 
Witness the " Easselas" of Johnson, written to raise as much 
BB would bury his mother; or still more bitter, some have j 
been baptised with the very blood of that heart which m 
written, hut too legibly, on every page, as FoUok's " Course ^ 
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Time," or the touching strains of Mictiael Bruce, or Robert 
Nicoll, will ever attest. Others are written in the guy and 
airy chambers of ivealth, and come forth upon the world 
decked and glittering, and 1:)edi7eiicd with ornament, and 
from sheer absence of aaj heavy material lilie thought, 
succeed in sporting, like so many butterflies, their brief 
euQimer hour of life. Some are sent forth to enlighten, 
invigorttte, and revive ; others to darken, emasculate, and 
blight. Some are like the daring eagle, soaring aloft in the 
face of the Eun ; and others are like the sable and sinister 
bat. pursuing his erratic flight in shade and shame, and pre- 
ferring the darkness rather than the light. Some are sent 
forth to add new grace and strength to the towering pillar of 
truth, whilst others, with soured and misanthropic aspect, 
utter the cry, " raze it, raze it unto the foundations thereof." 
Some are like the locusts of Egypt, darkening the land, and 
devouring the nutriment and the strength of virtuous prind- 
pies, whilst others come forth like the strong west wind, to 
clear the land of such a plague. Some arc like the deitd 
frogs in Egypt, putrid and foid ; others are the salt of the 
land, sweetening the moral atmosphere, and preventing the 
spread of ccirruptiou and disease. There is no book in the 
worid to which we are more indebted for this sweetening 
and purifying iuHuence than the Bible, It originated in the 
purest motives, for it is the word of Him who is of purer 
eyes than tA behold sin, and who cannot look upon iniquity. 
It was not written for fame, for honour, or gold, for it is the 
word of Him to whom the silver and the gold and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills belong. It waa not written to advance 
evil, but to promote good, for its Author is goodness tt«elf. 
It was not written to corrupt, but to purify ; not to weaken, 
but to moke strong ; not to extingui.ih the better feelings of 
our nature, but to develop and purify these in the odvanC' 
ing strength and iiilnesa of spiritual life. Such is the mag- 
niflccut design contemplated by the Bible, and all other 
books are permanently noble and important, and stamped 
with true greatness, only in so far as they itre imbued with 
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its spirit and its trutta, and lead to illustrate its lugh and I 
holy aim. 

And what is that ? The pnaent lecture is intended to be I 
nswer to this inquiry. 



I. The Bible is designed to unfold Che charaaer andpur- 
posei of Gild. Thiit such a book was needed, no one can 
'doubt, if he at all reflects upon the sad condition of the 
ancient or the modem heathen world, and upon the false 
Tiewa which have been entertained thtre regarding the Deity, 
A celebrated ancient author, who dourished about t 
years before Christ, wnite a book concerning " the Nature of I 
the Ooda," which h still extant. Although Cicero himself ' 
the author of that book, was a man greatly diEtinguiehed fur 
his learning, and though he enjoyed access to the writings 
and the opinions of the wisest philosophers before his time, 
yet even trom this vantage ground, namely, his own personal 
ability and acquirements, the access which he enjoyed to the 
opinions of all prenoui philosophers, he establishes acorcely 
anything, but spends his time in presenting the revolting and 
mis-shapen notions about Ood which were entertained by his 
predecessors j which opinions he endeavours to reliite, with- 
out, however, advancing any of his own. It is very different, 
however, with the Bible. It ia designed to reveal the one 
living and true God to man — the one eternal, self-e:!ustent 
" I Am that I Am," to dissipate the fake notions of poly- 
theism, and to lead men to the footstool of the one uni- 
versa! Lord and Father of all. Man, wherever he exists, 
instinctively feels that there is some superior power or 
object, which is to him Oud ; and the Bible is designed to 
strengthen this religions feeling, natural to man, and which 
is the fondamental element in all religious homage, by reveal- 
ing the Supreme Being in His true character — in ffis trua 
eharacier, because the revelation comes from himself. To 
know God, therefore, in all the moral escellcncy of His nature 
—His purity, wisdom, justice, goodness, and truth — to know 
His purposes, so far as He has seen meet to reveal them to ^ 
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our fiJlen race, you must turn to the Bible. It is only hefe 
that you can find just viena of Ood, for it is here that He 
has spoken to man ; anil the views which other bonka express 
regarding Hia character and purposea, are only Forrect in so 
far as they have been taken ftom the Bible, It b here that 
His eternity, His unity, His itnrocnuty. His immutability. 
His omnipotence. His omniscience, in connection with aU 
His moral attrihulea, such as holiness, wisdom, justice, good- 
ness, and truth, have been exhibited in legible and permsnent 
characters ; it ia here that His purposea of matchless wisdom 
and boundless grace. His sovereign counsels of righteousness 
and truth, all flowing in the broad, deep channel of covenant 
arrangements, and terminating in untold and endless bless- 
inp, have been made known. True, indeed ; even in refer- 
ence to the most familiar and laving exhibitions of Hia 
character, and the most amiable, attractive, and glorious 
developments of His purposes, we know as yet but little ; we 
see as yet but in part, and at best but a small port ; hut how 
incongniouB and mis-shapen must all our conceptions of the 
character and purposes of Jehovah have been without the 
Bible? One great design of this hook is to teach us, not 
only that He is, but what He is, and also that He is the 
rewarder of all them that diligently seek Him. With what 
deep interest, then, should jou look upon this book, one 
great design of which is to reveol your Maker, your God, 
your Father, your hope, in all the dignity and moral 
loveliness of His character, and to make known to yon 
not only His purposes regarding the race in general, but 
His thoughts of mercy, reaching back into the depths of 
eternity, and from that point stretching onwards, and ter- 
minating upon jou. Where else shall knowledge like this 
be found F 

2. The Bible is designed to eichibit the ckaraeler, ponttOR, 
and prospects of man. "Know thyself," ia a well known 
maxim of one of the ancient heathen philosophers ; but it u 
impossible for man rightly to estimate liia character or hia 
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position in the sigtt of Ood, without Oie Bihie. Hen feel 
everywhere in a greater or lesa degree that thej are sinners, 
that sin, or cull it what ;oa will, some distracting element, 
gome TW)t of bitterness, exists within them i in short, that 
there h Gometfaing radicnll; wrong, which they cannot pnt 
to rights ; something terribly far out of joint which they 
cannot adjust. Where will you not find this instinctiye 
feeling of the natunil conscience in some form or other? 
Men feel everywhere, the savage as well as the sage, that in 
s moral point of view, and in so far as they stand related to 
a Supreme Being, there is Eomething radically wrong; and 
hence the altar, the victim, and the priest, oven amongst 
the most harharons tribes of our race. The oniveraal 
utterance of humanity in every age has been, " Bometliing 
is far wrong, something must be done to put it right ;" but 
what that wrong precisely is, and what that right precisely 
must be, man could never have discovered. Now, the Bible 
is designed to give Ood'a interpretation to this universal 
feeling of unhappiness and disorder, and to furnish, as we 
shall see, the only remedy, because God's, for all this want 
of spiritual harmony and peace. It goes at onee to the root 
of the evil, and tells man plainly what he is, — a transgressor 
of the Divine law, a rebel against the Divine government ; it 
tells him plenty that he has Ibraaken the home of happiness 
and the Father of love ; and has gone into the far country of 
sin, where he has lost all hb moral dignity in a base and 
ruinous servitude, and spent all his strength on his own lusts 
— it tells him that he is a self-made alien, outcast, and wan- 
derer from the spiritual family of God — and thus explains 
the wrong, the disorder, the unhappiness, the uneasy rest- 
lessness which man previously felt, hut which he seemed 
willing and even anxious to trace to every cause but the 
right one. However revolting the Bible announcement may 
he to man, that he is a transgressor of the Divine law, and 
that on this very account he is at a distance from God, from 
happiness and peace, it is not at least inconsistent with what 
long felt, even when wholly uninstrueted in Bible 
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trutli. Snch an aimouiiceiileiit does not GontrHdict the in- 
Btinctive declarations of his uwn conscience, it only couflnna 
imd rightlj interprets (if man Muld but see this) what his 
own conscience has felt and uttered even in a very agonj of 
remorse and fear. 

Whilst the Bible is thus designed to show man his char- 
acter and his position in the sight of the great Supreme, it ifr k 
also designed to reveal to him his prospects ai 
!!tate of being. 









Buel <ii« hi> foil bowl, and wlien 'tli dTsin«l. 
nil up uinthec tu tha brtm, uid laugh 
At the poor bii^l>AaF death," 

But the Bible invests man with immortaJitf. 1 
oldest book, and it is the lirst book that gave distinctness 
and certainty to what man felt tniifht be, sliottld be ; but, re- 
garding which, he could only at best e^ipress himself in the 
lai^n^ge of hope, or if it did at times reach to certainty, it 
more frequently degenerated into donbt and fear. The Bible 
was thus designed to ^re a right interpretation to man's 
own feelings, his own fears and hopes in connection with the 
past, the present, and the future — it was designed tu answer 
such inquiries as these; — Wlience am I? What am I? 
Bound whither? — and to unfold to man the awfiilly momen- 
tous truths — that he was sprung from a fallen race — that he 
was himself a sinner — that he was immortal, that a dread 
eteruity was therefore before him, and a holy God, into 
whose presence he must come ; and C/imt f what chcn f — Man 
was thus roused to reflection— but all this might have driven 
him to despair, had the Bible not also been sent to breathe 
into his ear the still small voice of peace. 

3. The Bible is designed to make tiiomn tke way o/M 
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nation to our falUn race. This ma; be siud U> be the one 
grand, all-perradins deagii of the Bible. Christ and salMition 
are its great themes. It ^nds man a fallen and a spirituaH; 
helpless being, at a dietance from Gad, and involred in moral 
ruin and disorder ; and it comes to him with the benevolent 
de^gn of telling him how, and when, nnd where, he may find 
a physician for all his spiritual maladies, and a healing baltn 
for all his wounds. It comes, not only to interpret aright 
the feeling of deep spiritual want which man has felt in 
every age, but it cornea also with the benign intention of 
making known to man bow this universally felt Epiritual 
need of onr being may be supplied. It lays open the deep 
wound, it exhibita the fearful disease of our nature, the 
wreck and the ruin of former greatness; but it does not 
leave matters in this state ; for whilst it declares on the one 
hand, " O man, thou hast destroyed thyself," it gives the 
blessed assurance on the other, " but in Me is thy help." 
If it has dragged into the open sunbght of searching and 
unaparing truth the distracting and danuiing elemeiita of 
sin, it has shed over all this chaos of moral dieorder and 
wretchedness the light of the Sun of Righteousness, that has 
arisen with healing under his wings. If it is designed to 
reveal the ruin of our nature, its design is no less sorely to 
make known to us thai, righteousness which is of God 
through faith that is in Christ Jesus, and by which we are 
invested with spiritual honour aud glory, raised from the 
ruins of the Fall, and meetened for the inheritance of the 
Baints iu light. Kin, salvation, — ruin, righteousness, — penalty, 
pardon, — guilt, grace — paradise lost, paradise rtgained — the 
gulf of sin, the gatevay to glory, — Satan's malignity, the 
Baviour's love, — form the aw^ verities on the one hand, and 
the glorious realities on the other, which the Bible was de. 
signed to disclose. From the iust promise which brightens 
its opening pages, on to its last precept, its closing prediction, 
it points to^Ihrist, and the way of salvation. If the shades 
'if sin rest on many of its dark revelations — if the thunders 
of Sinai speak terror to the troubled spirit and the accusing 
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consdence of man — the light of life, of love, and hope, 
brightens its crerj page of gospel truth — the still smaU 
voice of peace, the soft iinder-tones of pleailing mercy and 
pardoning love arc heard jet, and irill be heard till the end 
of time, aa the sweeteat vibrfttiona of tbat heavenly muEic, 
which startled the ear of night so long ago on the plains of 
Bethleheni, " Glory to God in the highest ; on earth peace 
and good-wil! towards men." 

The Bible was not designed to teach the arts or the 
sciences — to initiate us into the mysteries of painting, sculp- 
ture, poetry, or muBic — to instruct us in chemifitry, geology, 
astronomy, or botany. Let it be observed, however, that 
whilst it was not given for this purpose, it contains nothing; 
intwnsistent with the prolbundeBt discoveries kS science i and 
this harmony is a. striking proof in behalf of the inspiration 
of the Bible. But it was given to teach man the divinest of 
all arts, — the art of holy living; and the noblest of all HcienccB, 
— the knowledge of salvation, throngh a. crucKied Redeemer. 
If Euch be the design of this book, shall its study not be 
a matter as important as a question of life or death ? If 
its design towards you is one altogether of mercy, what 
are your purposes regarding it for the future? Shall it 
have a more careful and prayerfiil study? Shall it be 
approached in a more devout and hnmble spirit ? or shall it be 
treated with suspicion, with indifference, or absolute neglect T 
Whatever any one may think of the design of the Bible, 
surely its kindly intentions towards us may demand irom 
every one, at least careful esamination and reverential regard. 

" The Hebrews never had schools of science, of rhetoric, 
or of philosophy. To the technical demands of these th^ 
do not respond. All their compositions have a higher 
end in view, than that of answering the demands of science 
or philosophy. The all-pervading element in them is that 
of religion and morality. To be eloquent, to be attrac- 
tive, to be graceful or aniusing in narration* seem never 
to have been objects distinctly before the minds of the 
Hebrew writers. To record what concerueil the worship of 
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Qod, the religious state of liis people, Iheir chastieements 
and their blessing, and not un&equently what concerned 
diatinguislied individuals among tlicm ; to ija; or to sing 
what would make the people wiser and better — these are the 
uLjects always before the minds of these peculiar writers. 
1'hey have followed no models of writing among other nations. 
All that thcj have produced is of spontaneooB growth. But 
is it not a vigorous one ? Has it not borne much wholesoBie 
fruit 7 Has science, philosophy, rhetoric, the art of criticism 
— all scientific means and cultivation united — produced com- 
positions of more power, and of higher perfection in their 
kind, than those of the Hebrews ? I know of none. I know 
of no narrations that surpass in interest some of the Scriptural 
ones ; no epics that make a deeper impression than the book 
of Job and the Apocalypse ; no lyrics that exceed those of 
David and the sons of Korahi no preaching, no moral 
painting, more elevated, graphic sublime, soul-etirring, than 
tliat which can be found in the prophetx." *- 

4. The Bible is designed lojiimiih man tnith an infallihlt 
rule of life. Many books have attempted to do this in 
ancient and in modern times ; but the attempt has proved a 
iaiture. It is not possible for man, apart from Divine reve- 
lation, to form an unexceptionable rule of life for himself. 
The ancient philosophers tried it, and failed; and modem 
pliiloiophy followed in their wake, but did not succeed. The I 
reason is, " the world by wisdom knew not God," and man J 
by wisdom did not know himself All theories and systems 
that have been formed on the subject of morals, apart from 
the Bible, liave proceeded for the most port on the false 
assumption, that human nature was sufficient to be a perfect 
rule of duty to itself — not knowing, or ibrgctting the Bible 
declaration regarding man in. his unrenewed state, "having 
the understandmg darkened, being alienated from the life of 
Qod, through the ignorance that is in them, because of the 

' Stuart on tbe Old Tcatoniciit CsnoD. 
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blindness of their hearts." We need not wonder, then, if 
the wisest ancient philosophers directed thdr followers to 
find the rule of life, the ijtandiird of virtue, m Euch vague and 
ndefinite notions m these ; — " The mean or tnedium between 
two eitremeff," &s if man could either determine the one or 
the other ; " Living according to nature ; " or again, " MaluDg 
happiness or pleasure the great end of life;" filling the 
present with as much enjoyment ns posable, without any 
regard to the tuture. Coming down to more modem time^ 
we need not be surprised at other syittems which have been 
advanced, when in the forming and supporting of these, that 
Bible declaration regarding' man has been altogether for- 
gotten or overlooked. This must have hceii sadlj the case, 
at the standard of virtue would never have been resolved 
into " the eternal fitnesses of things," or degraded to a mere 
sordid utility, or bnsed entirely upon selfish principles, or 
placed in the hands of the civil magistrate, ao that what 
might he deemed virtue in one country, might be vice in 
another, according to the dictum of tlie chief naJer. But 
the Bible, rising above all tbcse, resolves the rule of moral 
obligation into the will of Ood, and being itself a revelation 
to man of that will, it has furnished him with a perfect rule 
of life, in obedience to which he " will live soberly, righteously, 
and godly ; he will do justly, love mercy, and w^ humbly 
with his God." The Bible was thus designed to exhibit to 
man a fixed, permanent, and imexceptiooable rule of life. 
Where will you find a better ? Would man not be happy, 
wise, and good, were he yielding his affections and his liffe 
unreservedly to the control of the pure morality of tJie 
Bible ? We need such a rule, amid tlie Huctualions of time, 
and the changing elements of opinion, "It is a lamp onto 
our feet, and a light unto our path," amid the darkness of 
the present. What the chart and the compass are to the 
mariner upon the wide ajid stormy ocean, the Bible is to 
man upon the troubled sea of life. As a 
nianent, certain, brief, holy, just, good, and applicaUa 1| 
1( is the guiding star of man : — 
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It is related that one day a. member of the French J 

Acndem; wrat to see Diderot, one of the c^hnropions of 
infidelity. He found him explaining a chapter of the Gospel 
to his daughter very seriously, and with oU the ci 
a Christian parent. The luemher of the Academy expressed 
his surprise. "I UTiderutand yon," said Diderot, "but, in 
truth, what better leasou could I give herr" 

6. The Bible is deaigned to guitie man in the icay of purity 
and peace in thie •world, and to eovditct him to eternal happi- 
neaa in heaeen. This book containa the rcTelntiou of a holy 
God, and ntust therefore be to man, notnithEtanding the 
sneer of inRdelitj, the text-book of holinesa, and the charter 
of peace. It was designed, as we have already seen, to reveal 
the character of God, and it has given great prominence ta 
that holiness, which is a distinguishing attribnte of the 
Divine Being. This essential purity of the Divine nature 
was unfolded in a most striking and appropriate manner to 
the ancient Israelite, shortly after they took their departure 
from the idolatrous land of Egypt, and when as yet there 
were no terms in their language to express the abstract idea 
nf holiness. Such an idea, which could not well be expressed 
in words to a semi-barbarons people, was strikingly exhibited 
in »ymbc>is, such as the division of certain animals into clean 
and unclean, and the prohibition to partake of the Utter — the 
numerous purificationa which distinguished the former economy 
— these, and many similar appointments as these, were doubt- 
less dengned at first, whatever might be their ultimate 
ence, to teach the rude and unlettered forefathers 
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Hebrew nution the purity of tlieir Maker, and still fiirthCT 
to develop this feeling, that in purity alone there is peace. 

When Immiui language and human experience (speaking 
in the meantime of the Hebrew nation, for they alone for 
many ages pOEsesEed a Divine revelation) rendered it n< 
longer neceesary to convey the idea of holiness by means o 
lymbola, the written word became more definite and full ii 
its exhibitions of the purity of God. The mm of symbols 
(the only way of addressing the early Hebrews) was to m 
them from the impure and corrupting influences of idolatry, 
and gradually to develop in their minds, not only the 
abstract idea, but the living and practical feeling of purity 
itself. If this was the design of the early symbols and rites 
of Judaism, surely it ia no less the design of the pure, and 
simple, and sublime precepts of the Oospel, fo raise i 
above the polluting influences of the world, the devil, and 
the flesh, and to beget in his soni the love and the peac 
holiness, and a growing conformity to the moral image of 
God. Tliis is tlie express design of the Bible, for i 
great Author hath said, " Be ye holy, as I am holy." This 
is the tendency of all its precepts, — if it threatens, if it 
warns, if it reproves, it does so only because this moral ele- 
ment is wanting in the soul of man — if it pleads with him, 
and promlBCs and holds out bright prospects, it does so that 
it may win his soul to purity and peace. And whilst the 
Bible ia thus designed tu guide him in the way of holiness, it 
presents the strongest motives for the pursuit of this. The 
love of God,the example of Christ, the blessings of obedience, 
cannot but constrain the believing soul to depart from all 
iniquity ; whilst the influence of the truth, and the agency 
of the Holy Spnif, cannot but secure this great end in 
humble and obedient heart. Every sin forsaken, every evil 
habit overcome, every step in advance of former attainm 
are just so many moral achievements by which our 
happbesa is increased, by which we experience a foretaste of 
that fiUneas of joj which the Bible has revealed, and to 
which it is designed to conduct. 
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It ia the design of tlte Bible, be assured, whatever jo\i may 
hear to the contrarj, to lead men in the waj of holinesa, true 
honour, and permanent peaee. There ia no real Eatistyiog 
peaee hut in piatitj of heart. Holineia ia htippineaa, purity 
ia peace. Suppose there were no hereafter, slill the Bible 
presents you with the moat desirable Ufe for the present ] 
world; for its direct tendency ia to promote your social , 
happiness and peace. But it does not stop here — it does 
not conduct you to the grave and leave you there — if it has 
led you in the way of purity and peace in this world, it has 
done so that it may conduct you to eternal happiness in 
another and a better. It will support you amid all the 
Gurrons and the trials of life, adding, as you ailvunce, new 
graces to your character, and giving to jour soul new 
elements of hope, and peace, and joy. Clinging to Bible 
truth, it will lead you in safety to the verge of time ; and 
when it has made you all that God designed its truth and 
his grace should make you on this ^de the grave, it will 
not leave you, when you have most need of its sustain- 
ing truths,— it will not forsake you in the hour of death, in 
the prospect of eternity — it will not — no — it will not prove 
B, deceiver when you have most need of a tricnd. Your aun 
of long cherished hopes will not go down ia darkness — it will 
not desert you when the last enemy comes, but on the downy 
pinions of its promises, prospects, and consolations, your 
parted spirit shall soar away to the regions of eternal light 
and glory, and unlading spring. 

All this the Bible has been designed to do for you. Can 
you thmk of it lightly? Wlint benevolent! what mag- 
nifieent I what glorious designs are these 1 

Oh, man I what ails thee at the Bible ? Does it not cc 
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to thee with loving intentions, with godlike designs ? Wlut 
book will bless thee so much as the Bible ? what book will 
tell thee so much ? Ah ! perhaps it tells thee ton much. Be 
honest. Does it not? la not this the reason why many 
regard it with euBpicion, if not with abeolute contempt? 

What ails thee, O man! at the Bible? Have not the 
greatest intellects bowed before the majesty of ila glorious 
truths, and felt more enraptured as thej comprehended the 
vastness of its designs, than they ever did with all the disco- 
veries of cience, with all the beauties of literature, with all 
the achievements of art ? Newton turned his gaze from the 
starry heavens to bow before the splendoor of the bright and 
morning Star. Locke, the profound, the acute metaphyai- 
cian, turned from his dry and husky region of thought, to sun 
his sou! in the light of Divine truth, and pluck the verdant 
boughs from the tree of life, that grows fast by the river of 
God. The great Samuel Johnson, a giant in mind and body, 
sat like a little child, or like Mary in Bethany, at the feet of 
Jesus, that he might learn the words of eternal life. 

O man, what ails thee at the Bible ? Its msgniiicent 
designs demand thy attentive regard. Bible truth is the 
lever that is to raise our world from the ruins of the Fall. 
Tile Bible is designed to do tliis ; and nothing else apart 
from, or altogether independent of, the Bible, will do it. 
Bat why has the design of the Bible not been accomplished? 
Why has the Bible not acltievcd its mighty purposes ? Has 
it proved a failure 7 Have these only been the hallucinations 
of a heated brain ? No ! Wait ! the times and the seasons 
are in God's bands. Its vast designs are gradually unfolding 
themselves. It has done much, but it will yet do vastly more, 
and the whole world, blessed by its truth, shall he convinced 
that " it has God for its author, salvation for its end, and 
truth without any mixture of error for its matter." The 
whole world shall yet feel the truth of what the poet hae ao 
beautifully aung i — 

" Tlii<i Imr.k. thti half lw>k. on enrj Una 
Slnckiid witb thi Mnluf bigta diilnll)'. 
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Such, then, is the godlike design of this book ; what is the 
destinjf which aimits it ? Shnll man, amid the sins nnd 
stniggiea of earth, ever outgrow his need uf (he Bible ? 
Shall its gracious design, bo far as he is concerned, be useless, 
and of DO avail ? Shall the lime ever come, in the progress 
of events, in tlie lapse of ages, in the onwurd march of art 
and science, when the Bible shall he superseded altogether 
by clearer light and higher truth, and man may saj once 
more of the present dispensation, succeeded hj a better, "'the 
darkness is past, and the true light now shiueth ?" Those 
who imagine that man will ever outgrow his need of the 
Bihle upon earth, have formed altogether mistaken notions, 
both of its contents, and of the nature of man. There may 
be no need for the wrilten word in heaven, hut man will 
never be able to do without it upon earth. Existing forms 
and embodiments of Christianity, tlie merely human in creed, 
. in dogma, in system and polity, will doubtless during the 
lapse of ages disappear, but the Bihle, the permanent, the 
rml, tfie abtolutds needful in Chrittianitj/, which wil! lie as 
much required by the generation of a thousand years hence 
as it is at this moment, will never disappear. Existing sects 
and party names may become unknown,— and of many, yea, 
of ail these but that of " Christian," who would not say, The 
sooner the better? — but the Christianity of theNewTeslament, 
with Christ as its founder and its head, must ever endure, 
must ever march onward, through good and through bud 
report, through honour and dishonour, through 5com and 
contumely, conquering and to conquer, proving herself to be, 
as she doubtless ultimately will, the friend and the healer uf 
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man. He will never outgrow (lie need of the Bible. He 
will never be able in trutb to say of it, as he mnj of the dajs 
of childhood, " When J was a child I spake as a child, I 
thought as a child ; but when I became a man I put awaj 
childish things." He niaj have pride and follj enough to 
say this of the Bible, but if he knows himself aright, he will 
fee! that he cannot outgrow hie need of this book. IBb 
nature anil hiii necessities are ever the same, and will e 
require the same spiritual appliances. The nations will 
doubtless become more enlightened. Education, and other 
liumauising influences, will doubtless make rapid stridea ii 
the future. " Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased." Men in general shall doubtless awaken 
to a true scn^e of their dignity ; but even granting that all 
these improving intiuences, " in the good time coming," shall 
greatly bless the whole family of man, yet it is very evident, 
if we judge of the future from the past, that these influencea 
can only increase in the same ratio as Bible truth advances, 
and leavena society at large. Have men, after the lapse of 
eighteen centuries, outgrown theirneed of the Bible? do they 
not require it now m much as ever? and is it not n 
as much adapted to the rich and the poor, the learned and 
the unlearned, the young and the old, as it was to the 
Ethiopian eunuch, or Ljdia the stiler of purple, or Luke tha 
physician, or Onesimua the slave, or the youth Timothy, 
Mnason the aged disciple ? This is the last dispensation of 
truth, and it will be adapted to men till the end of time, 
is vain to look for new truths better adapted to the spiritual 
necessities of universal man, than those nhich have been 
already given. The inner and the outer life of man require 
no higher truths than these, in order to produce that harmony 
which i! still wanting in his moral nature. That nature will 
ever be tbe same ; and the truth which has affected it iur 
good in times that are past, wil! be eraplojed for the same 
purpose till the end of time. Doubtless the same truths 
may he presented in new lights, in new eombinaUons, ii 
laore attractive forms oE\)ea\i4, aa\:'ttc^i\i\e\a>itV'jet'aa4OT. 
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stood, and as art and science become the liandmaids of the 
truth itself; but the truths which are to change man's 
Gpiritual inner life will ever remain essentially the same — the 
ehell, the mere Ibrm in which the trutli has been embodied, 
may be broken up and dissolved, and so much the belter, if 

i can thereby more surely get at the kernel — at the truth 
which is to satisfy hungry souls in everj age ; the former is 
human, and may pass awaj ; the latter is divine, and enduieUi 
for ever. 

The Bible, however, has still to undergo a severe ordeal, * 
even in this country — ^the fiimace is already heated through 
which it is to puss — and heated seven times by Euperetition, 
doubt, scepticism, and pride of intellect without God. The 
fair column of truth that has risen so stately and beautiflil 
n the eyes of many is threatened to be overturned. 
lOwever protracted and severe this trial may be, w£ 
BEsured of this, that whibt the merely human and artificiaJ, ' 
the merely formal and traditional, may perish in the process 

ind the sooner the better — that which is of Qod, and for 

D, for his deep and unchangeable necessities, will only be 
rendered more bright, stable, majestic, and pure i whilst thej 
who cast it into what they deemed the devouring crucible, 
when they behold it come out like gold seven times purified, 
itripped of tlte human, bat gtori^fid with the divine, shall be 
constrained to say, " This is of God and not of man ; this is 
not of the earth, earthy ; this surely cometh from above." 

In the nieantinie, who cannot but feel anxious solicitude 
for the young, the wavering, and the formal ? " To your 
tents, O Israel !" to your Bible, and your God. Surely the 
blessings of the one arc worth preserving, and the favour of 
the other is beyond all price. Surely there is much in the 
Bible that you would hold fast as the dearest treasure of 
your lives. But if ye are not watchfiil, ye may be speedily 
and in an evil hour deprived of this. There has seldom or 

T been a time when a careful and prayerful study of the 
word of Qod was more required, and this more especially a "" 
the part of the young, than at this nuHasml. ^ qito 
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Hre rife ; a testing lime has come ; and ivben tlie BiUe ifl 
assailed, exhausted of all vital encrgj', reduced to a very 
skeleton in the process of ration alistic reSncment, or ground 
to powder and scattered to tlie winds on the thrashing-floor 
of a crue) atheism, let ^our appeal to the spoiler be this: — 
" What will you give us in return for this book ? We cannot 
do without it. Wlmtever jou may do !« others, you will at 
least Epore us our Bible ; for when we felt the weary burden 
of sin, it lightened us of that ; when we were in darkn^s, it 
brought us light; when we were in sorrow, it brought us 
comfort 1 when we were bereaved, it stood our constant 
sympathising inend ; and whatever you may say, you must 
not a£k us to belie and outr^e our own consciousness; we 
cannot disown our own experience, and ne mast still be 
permitted, notwithstanding all the imperfections you allege 
against the Bible, to prefer it as a guide rather than lo he 
without one ; to prefer a God to no God, a Saviour to do 
Saviour, immortality to annihilation, the light of coming 
glory to the eternal darkness of the grave. We will rather 
link our destiny to the hopes of the Bible ; and if these shall 
be realised, as we confidonlJy anticipate they wiD, the result 
will t>e our unspeakable gain ; but if not, the anticipation has 
at least been to us present enjoyment, whilst at the last we 
cannot fare worse than yourselves. But this we do know, 
the Bible ha,i been our friend, and we will not part with it 
till we know of a better, and we cannot but think that if 
you knew it better, you would love it more. At all events, 
rather ask us to resign any other thing — our property, our 
life, our all, than belie our own experience, outrage our own 
cnnsciousnese, make shipwreck of our faith, and disown the 
Bible, which has hitherto been our best firiend." 




WflEREVER jou look abroad upon the material world, jousl 
cannot &il to perceive abundant proofs of design, and at 

kU-wiBe and pei^ect adaptation pervading all 
the different provinces of nature. Wlietber you examine 
tbe structure of animal bodies or that of vegetables, there is 
a striking adaptation in every part to the end fur wbich it 
lias been made. In proof of this jou require not to go 
beyond the range of your own bodies. The eye and tbe ear 
will themselves ftirnish, not only abundant evidence of design, 
but of wondrous adaptation to the benevolent purpose for 
which they were formed. The organ of vision, and the light 
which it receives, have been wondrimsly adapted to each 
other. Had light been a less ethereal fluid than it is, 
how punfiil must it have been to the tender mechanism 
of the eye ! Now all nature, in lier minutest and grandest 
exhibitions of creative energy, is pervaded by this ceaselessly 
operating principle of adaptation, manifested in every joint, 
and Eimb, and member — in every trunk, and stem, and branch, 
and leaf, and flower. It is seen in the worm as well as in 
the elephant — in the summer insect that sports its brief hour 
in sunshine, and then folds its gossamer wings in the darkness 
of death, as well as in the eagle i\ai. l-seit'OBm ftv* ^'^Xs * 
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tbc rook, that soareth aloft, and gazclh upon the s 
growelh bald witli age. The Gsh in the water, the fowl in 
the air, the mole burrowing in the darkness of the earth, and 
the lark ^ging fur away up among the fleecj cloudE — the 
wa(«r lily and the towering cedar, all exhibit a most wondrous 
adaptation, in point of slruclure, to the VBrious Epheres and 
elements in which they have been destined to live. AH this 
furnishes not only a striking proof of the existence of a 
Supreme Being, but of his wisdom, goodness, and power- 
Apply this test of adaptation to t^e SHcred volume. If this 
is a Divine revelalJDD — if it contsina spiritual light from above, 
surely it is reasonable to conclude that it shall be as much 
adapted to the spiritual condition of man ae light is to the 
eye, or the vibrations of the atmosphere are to the ear, and 
that the law of adaptation will be found as legibly impressed 
upon the pages of this book, as upon the many-leaved bi>ok 
of nature, all glowing with the living warmth of inextinguish- 
able Divinity. 

1. The Bible is adapted to man as aprogreuiveJi/ mtelligent 
being. He is bound to exercise his reasoning faculties to the 
utmost in all his researches after truth, and especially in 
connection with the all-important statements of this book. 
It does not come to roan, demanding from him a lilind, 
superstitious credence in the truths which it reveals, but a 
belief founded upon conviction, as the result of personal 
experience and reasonable inquiry. It regards man as 
endowed with reason, and therefore expects him tu use it in 
the examination of its claims. And where will the intellec- 
tual faculties of man End such varied, sublime, and ennobling 
themes as in the Bible ? There is every possible theme here 
that is calculated to expand and strengthen the intellect and 
purify the heart. There is no book that has ever presented 
to the mind of man such an unlimited range of contemplation, 
ascending from the minute to the infinite, till the most ilaiing 
imagination is lost and wearied in its upward flights ; for the 
revelation of God embracea tUe ^s^t, the present, and the 
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future — the whole nniverse of mind and matter — nil time 
and all eternity — and ntgee all intellect nith which it comes 
into contact to come forth from the deep night of ignor- 
ance into the da;txling sunlight of truth, into the illimitahle 
fields of knowledge, and pluck from ererj tree and flower, 
and drink from every fountain, in the garden of heavenlj 
wisdom. 

The Bible is thus adapted lo man as a progresBively 
intelligent being. If contains narratives, touching, tender, 
pathetic, that can f^tir the deepest emotions in the soul of 
childhood — truths for the matured intellect, before the 
majesty of whicli the most gifted of our race have bowed 
with profound reverence — and Biiblime revelations, into which 
even the highest angels desire to look with adoring wonder. 
The Bible has its flowery lawns, its murmuring brooks, for 
the feet and the ear of childhood, on the banks of which the 
aacred harper sings his pleasant song, and the aged historian 
t^lls his sacred tale; and the Bible has Alpine heights, lost 
amid the clouds, to woo the daring pilgrim, singing a 



and oceans that have never jet been fathomed, on whose 
deep waters rest the dark shadows of lofty mountains that 
tower aloft fer beyond the reach of mortal vision, reflecting 
from their summits the sunshine of heaven, and flashing afar 
the light of eternal day. Such is the Bible, meeting ma: 
every stage of his intellectual progress on earth or in heaven, i 
and pointing him still onwnrds to higher attainments in I 
honour, glory, and immortality. 

Surety, then, it must be a very mistaken notion for an; on 
suppose that it can possibly be the patron of ignorance. Its I 
whole spirit tends directly to mental cultivation — to a vigorooB 1 
work of enlightenment, as alike necessary to soraal happinera 
and the healthy growth of its own principles. It rcgardi 
every member of (he human fejioVs aa gSliRi ■^'fio. -a" 
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capable in all of indefinite expansion and improvement, m 
denounces cvetything which tends to shrivel and debase ihe 
noble laculties of the soul. Ignorance ia, in the estimation 
of this book, a. Boul-debaeing curse to anj people. " Keep 
the people in darkness, and Christianitj and despotism will 
hare nothing to fear from popular innovation : Ignorance U 
the mother of devolioD I " — are manmfl which, however 
faiFourable they may Le to the black reign of terror and 
superstition, arc certainly the very opposite to the spirit of 
the Bible. Christianity, as taught here, comes before us a^ an 
angel of mercy, herself descending irom the realms of light 
and clearest vision, to stir the waters of healing, and lead the 
maimed, the holt, and the blind, to the exhauslless fountain 
of her own truth. " Get wisdom, and with all thy getting, 
get understanding. " That the soul be without knowledge is 
not good." "Wliere there is no vision, the people perish." 
" Mj people are destroyed for lack of knowledge." " Wisdom 
and knowledge shall be the stability of thy times." " Search 
the Scriptures." " Prove aU things." These are a few state- 
ments in the language of the Bible, expressive of its own 
eamestncBs for mental cultivation — for the universal difiusion 
of mental liberty and light; and wherever the precepts of 
this book are known and practised, men are truly enlightened, 
powerful, and bee. What has it got to do with ignorance, 
but to dispel it for ever ? The Bible comes to man as the 
renovating spirit of knowledge, that will move upon the deep, 
dark waters of a benighted world, and bring light out of 
darkness, and order and beauty out of chaos. Christianity 
is light. Her own Author is light. He is the light of the 
world. The Spirit is the eternal Spirit of light i and God 
over all, blessed for ever, is the Father of lights, with wliom 
there is no variableness, neither shadow of turning. What 
communion, then, hath light with darkness ? Let but a roan 
imbibe the spirit of this book, and "light! tnoro light!" 
will be the urgent feeling of hia nature. 

2. The Bible is adapted to man as a trantgrcsaor % 
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Di^iine law. Man in every age, account for it as jou will, .1 
has felt ijimself to he a transgressor, exposed to retribution, J 
with his H-hole moral nature out of harmony ; and he has ' 
tried every expedient, hut in vain, to allay the fears uf guilt, 
to silence the voice of eooEcienee, to ohtain spiritual peace — 
the Bweet eonviction that hia sins are forgiven, that the ■wide 
gulf which sin had created hctween himself and his Maker 
is filled up, and that he is no longer an outcast and an ahen, ■ 
hot a wanderer restored to former nnity, dignity, and peace. 1 
Now, apart altogether from the dcckrationfi of the Bihle 
upon Gueh a subject as this, it is a fact that men in all ages 
have felt themselves to lie guilty. The blood-stained altar, 
in every age and erafingst every people where the Bihle was 
unknown, bears witness to this. Man has therefore longed 
more or leas for spiritual repose in every age. And shall 
there be a time of rest lor everything in nature but man ? 
Shall the weary waves of ocean that have chafed themselves 
to wrath, he laid to rest on the kp of the silent shore ? 
Shall the weary bird, at the close of day, fold its downy I 
pinions, and, hushed hy the breath of evening, sink to rest ? | 
And shall there be no peace to the troubled soul of man 
from the fears of guilt, when he becomes conacious of the 
dignity n kich he has lost, and the deep wants of his spiritual 
nature ? Shall there he everything adapted to supply man's 
every physical want, and shall there he nothing to meet the 
pressing wants of his spiritual life ? " Man shall not live hy 
bread alone." That may do for the sustenance of his physical 
life; but he requires something vastly difierent firom this to 
supply the urgent wants of his snul. lie has sins to be for- J 
given — he has a depraved nature to he renewed. "'The I 
whole head is sick — the whole heart is faint." Where is the 1 
healing fur his spiritual tnnlsdies ? Wliere is the balm for 
Ms woimdcd spirit? Where is the physician that can pluck 
up his deep sorrows by the root, that can " minister to a 
mmd diseased," and give him peace ? It is in vain that he 
looks to external nature. He is but lust in the magnificence, - 
the grandeur, the vastness of the material universe; and J 
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amid the roll of oceans, the onward sweep of mightj ri 
the dash of cataracts, the hoarse murmur of the Rinds, the 
change of seasons, the revolutions of worlds, he perceives 
indeed the operations of omnipotuiice, wisdom, and love ; but 
there is nothing in all the varied aspects uf nnture — in the 
terrible, the soothing, the beautil'iil, the grand, in the moun- 
tain, in the flood, in the earth, or in the firmament— nothing 
in the profoundcet research into all these that can tell him 
how the sin-created gulf between God and man can be filled 
up — nothing that can soothe the fears of man's spiritual 
nature — supply its deep wanls, and restore the unity, the 
harmony, the dignity that have been lost. The wonders ol 
all created worlds, combined and made to pass before us, 
cannot lift up the dark vaU which shrouds in mystery the 
destiny of man — the voice of a sin-pardoning God that 
speaketh peace to the guilty conscience, is not heard amid 
the harmonies of external nature — the fool-printa of mercy 
hastening to pluck the sinner as a brand from the burning, 
are not seen on the mountain top, or on the green valleys of 
earth, or on any page of the vast book of creation. " The 
Lord is not in the wind, the earthquake, or the fire, but in 
the still small voice." And where is this to be heard ? 
Even in the first promise made in Paradise, which threw ft 
mellowing radiance over the darkness of the Fall, and was 
sweetly echoed in every succeeding promise and prediction, 
till it burst tbrth in the full, unrestraiued melody of heaven, 
the angelic anthem on the plains of Bethlehem, and after- 
wards interpreted by the Saviour of the world in these words 
of his own, which form the essence of gospel truth : " The 
Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost, 
and to give his life a ransom for many ;" for " God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
belicveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life." 
Here, then, is the haabng balm which the spiritual necessities 
of men require, and the Physician that he needs, Chris- 
tianity enters into conflict with man, but it is a conSict of 
love. She tells him of lus sins — his grievous departure from 
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God. She weepa over hia fall, liut there is joy in her leara ; 
for she is not only comniisiioncd to reveal tlie depths of the 
smner's spiritual ir.isery. but to point him to One mighty to 
BBTe, who strctchea a helping hand ovei the wide gulf of sin, 
&nd whose voice is heard over the dark ond angry waters 
that roll between: "Peace, be Btilll" " Come onto Me all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 
Promiaes such us tliese — stream down direct to us irom the 
throne of mercy — they meet ua on every page — their light is 
beaming upon us even in the darkest hour of sin, " foi there 
is forgiveness with Ood that He may be feared, and plenteous 
redemption thai He may be sought unto." 

3. The EiUe ia adapted to man at the child of sorrow. 
There is not one of oxa race entirely free from trouble or 
paia, struggle or sorrow, of some kind or another. There 
are thorns in the downy pillow — in the velvet couch of ease 
— as well as in the pallet of slraw, anil the homely settle 
beneath the roof-tree of the humblest dwelling. All are not 
alike tried, but all are Iried in some form or another. Some 
have drunk to madness the bitter cup of suffering, and in 
the frenzy of despair " are glad to be hurled anywhere^ 
anywhere out of the world." No circle of human hearts, 
however small, select, retired, and propitiously circumstanced 
the companionship may be, however cemented by friendship 
and kindred sympathies, ia secure against the invasions of 
deep sorrow, or can remain long in this evil world a stranger 
to that grief which driuketh up the spirits. Suffering ia so 
common, and ita invasion into the happiest tardea at limes 
so sudden, that we are often inchned to regard our honn of 
highest enjoyment as only the prelude to proportionate dis- 
tress. The portentous thoughts of coming tribulation often 
embitter preaent enjoyment, and not unfrequently doea the 
voice of fear whisper to us, in the midst of aU that is bright 
and fair in human existence, that it is too sweet, too good, to 
last. Life is a battle-field, and not a play-ground — ' " 

atru^le in which many friends, and it may be foes, a 
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fnlliug uround he. We Imre but Ecnrcely time to bl^ 
the Aead, or apeak a irord of pit; to the wounded nnd the 
djing, for the ceaeeless onward pressure of life's nan} 
cares and life's many sorrows ; and forward still have we to 
march, and work, und fif,'ht, and oftentimes in verj deepest 
agonj of spirit, with aching heart and fevered hrow, 
and frenzied brain, till we also shall fall an the battle-field 
of life, and finish our course in that warfare from trhich 
there is no discharge, and luj down our arms to (hat 
enemy to whom all must surrender, and on bis own domains, 
"where the niclted cease from troubling, and the weary kre 

But why enlarge upon such a theme as this ? All know 
their own miseries, and all surely arc wretched enough. We 
feel these sorrows — the biltemeKS of life — without being told 
them, la there any healing balm for these sore woouds 
of humanity ? Is there any peace amid these fightings from 
within and from without ? Is there any lucid interval amid 
the struggle of life ? Is there any repose to the troubled 
soul of man ? Kature is kindly and constant, and ever- 
soothing; literature, and art and science, have their respec- 
tive charms; — but even these will fail at times to bear the 
pressure of sorrow ; and alas ! what will the best of them do 
for roan in the dark valley of the shadow of death ? Is there 
nothmg therefore adapted to man as a child of suffering, 
walking daily in the midst of trouble? There is. Man is 
imprisoned, and tossed upon the stormy ocean of life ; and 
the Bible is God's Dove of Peace, that comes over the dark 
and the stormy waters with good tidings, and tells him of dry 
land elsewhere, and springing flowers, where he may find rest 
for the sole of his foot — |ieace for his trotibled spirit — a heal- 
ing balm for every vound, and tlie hand of a friend to lave 
his burning brow with the waters of life. 

The Bible is not by any lueaua a book of dry technicalities, 
or barren and repulsive dogmas — far from it. It appeals to 
the heart, the sympathies of man, as well as to hia intellect. 
It does not even come to us so much in the rigid and fonual 
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fifaaracter of an instructor aa a friend. It does not merely 
wants, — our sore diseases — neither does it pre- 
Boribe to ns merely what we need, but it brings home t« onr 
bosoms the very thing that we need itself. There is a balm 
in Gilead,-^there is a physician there. The Bible is not 

irely profitable to us for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction In righteousness ; but it comes to us with 
^ind looks, kind words, and a kind heart. It is our Mend 
iy day and by night, in joy and in sorrow, in sunshine and in 
■bower, in summer and in winter, ill the mart of business and 
in the solitude of life. The seaso 
JlomcB change, but the generous, t 
1)ook for man and all that concern 
.depart — the fountain of earthly afl'eetion dries up ; but the 
vord of the Lord, in all its adaptation of cheering promise, 
sustaining hope, fervid assurance, and brightening proispect, 
endureth for ever. 

Such an argument as this in behalf of the Bible can only 
be fully appreciated by those who have really felt the precious 
adaptation of Bible truth to their spirituid nrcessities, and to 
every circumstance of trial and change ; but neverthe- 
Iks the infidel, whilst he cannot experimentally feel the force 
nf such an argument, because not under the influence of 
Bible truth, may still be prepared to listen with deference at 
tbe sober and hallowed experience of others, and 
infer as much from this, that surely there must be a sustain- 
and consoling power in the truths of this book, and that 
after all, his want of interest in it may arise irom his defec- 
tive spiritual vision, just as the blind man's want of interest 

the most beautiful landscape arises wholly from his want 
of eight. But surely the statements of thousands who have 
gazed with intensest rapture on these beauties, cannot fai! to 
bim of tbe loveliness of that landscape, and beget in 
the fond wish to gaze upon it too. And no less surely 
tbe rapturous statements of thousandfi in almost e 
it^e,~1he rich and the poor, the learned and the unlearned, 

'bo have loved and studied this book, and have discovered . 
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its adaptation to their urgent wants, who have fbnnd it a ricll 
treasure in adversity, a. precious medicine in sickness, and ft 
comforter at least amid the many ills to whicli flesh is bar. 
Surely such experience as this, which has heen that of many 
thousHiids, and which nin](itudea at this moment, out of every 
kindred, and people, and tongue, and nation, are able to 
attest, might convince the gainsajer of thia, at least, that 
this book iinfolds scenes of surpassing loveliness, and opens 
up bright visions, which, if he cannot see, it mnijt surely 
proceed froui his want of that spiritual vision by which 
spiritual things are discerned. And surely the happy ex- 
perience of others who have drunk deeiily of life's bittereBl 
draughts, and have felt at the same time that this word was 
their comfort in affliction, might at least beget in him tile 
strong desire that he might be comforted with the same 
consolations, and made glad with the same hopes. 

Assuming, then, that the blind man will patiently hear the 
beauties of a landscape described, and that the gainsayer of 
Bible truth will listen to the experience of those who have 
felt its power, I shall submit a few scriptural truths, which 
cannot fail, if believed, to sustain the sovil of man in the 
midst of trial, and thus prove the adaptation of the Bible to 
his necessities as a child of sorrow. 

From the vast treasury of rich and endoring blessings 
which the Bible throws open to all believers, I would select 
two bright, sparkling gems of truth, wliich, if carried about 
with you every day, and more especially in the time of 
trouble, will make you rich, and will shed the light of the upper 
sanctuary over the darkest day of suflering. From the Tree 
of Life, covered with the eternal fruits of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, springing from the love and faithfulness of Jehovah, 
I woulil pluck two boughs blooming ever fresh, laden with 
the ripe fruit of God's paradise, and shedding tlieir fragrance 
on the beliuvcr's path through life. The two truths lo which 
I refer are these : — 

I. The paternity of God, or the fatherly character in which 
lie in repreaeated ia the BiUe. 
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2, Chriat'a own experience of suffering ob the Divine Mani 
and his tunder sympathy fur his afflicted people. 

The pntemal character of Ood is not a delusion, neither is 
the relation in which his people stand to Ilira as his children 
an imaginary one. " I will be unto you a father, and ;e 
shall he mj sons and daughters, a^th the Lord," are the 
words which confirm this character and this relation. And 
what does such a rektiou on the port of God imply 7 Does 
it not imply all thia at least, — love, faithiiiliiesa, tender soli- 
dtude, con&lnnt providing care and chastisement, mercifully 
adapted to the drcumstances of every memher in his spiritual 
family ? He is the Father of our spu-ita, and when He 
bruises the body, when his hand ia laid heavily upon usi 
when our moisture is turned into the drought of summer, all 
this is the work of mercy, the reluctant yet nccdiiil labour of 
lore, that He may bcal the maladies of our soul, and bring 
us nearer to himself. " We have had fathers of our flesh 
who corrected us, and we gave them reverence : shall we not 
much rather be in subjection unto the Father of apirits, and 
live ? for they verily for a few days chastened us after their 
own pleasure, hut He for our profit, that we might be par- 
takers of his holiness." " As a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him." Is not such a truth 
as this far more consonant with our nature, than the desper- 
ate conclusion, that we are all orphans, and that nature 
herself is but a splendid mockery of all our hopes and fears ? 

Now look at the influence which such a truth must neces- 
sarily have on the mind of the man who believes it. His 
worldly ciicumstances may nut be at all comfortable or 
promising ; there may he many harassing anxieties connected 
with these. What then? Will he give up in despair? 
or will he fanatically leave all to Ood and do nothing J 
himself? No ; be will bring the strength, the energy, tb« I 
discretion of Christian principle to bear upon his position ia 1 
life, whatever it may be ; he will do his best as an honest, 
industrious Christian; and he will go to his Qad. «.'D.&^B95G«t 
and seek and expect thai Ueasing "flViA-Ai 'w ^n\«ii>A ■™*«^ 
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every tionest, earnest effort Ihnt is pnt fcirtli. Labour and 
jiipplicatioD, paiDBtaking and prajer, must ever go together ; 
and irhen a C'hrietian man unites these, as he will do, he maj 
peacefully prosecute his worldly calling, in the aesurance that 
honest labour and earnest effort will not he in t^. 

Does the day of adversity come ? Is he left destitute ? Is 
be bereaved? Has his nearest earthly friend been taken 
Bwaj? Stili in thy dark and cloudy day of aoirow he is 
not left comfortlesa ; he is not abandoned to the forlorn 
wretchedness of a cold-blooded stoicism, or tlie ilesperate 
conclusions of a dark infidelity ; but there is light for him in 
darkness, and joy for him In sorrow, and when other props 
give way, and the world proves hut a miserable eonifortw, 
he can stay himself upon his God, and trace his trialsas welt 
aa his mercies to His fatherly hand. The state of the world 
— the events which the wheel of time is ever evolving in the 
great drama of human history, may often seem untowwd 
and altogether opposed to the best interests of man, and the 
reign of truth, and love, and peace; but the Bible assurance 
is, "the Lord God omnipotent rtigueth," and though clouds 
and darkness are round about Him to our apprehension. 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne. 

For the sake of more particular illustration, take two 
familica; both are alike i» rank; and in outward ciicum- 
stancea precisely the same. They only differ in this, the 
Bible is loved hj the one— by the other it is neglected. 
What then? A time of suffering comes to both. Death 
enters the two dwellings at the same time. The dearest 
member in the fomily is removed. The one is in darkness, 
the darkness of doubt or of poialive despair; the other has 
the light of hope, of promise, and of peace. The one sees 
nothing bejond the grave, or has no comfort in the thought 
of eternity. Sudden calamity has struck it dumb and 
powerless. God's purjjoses are only seen as a hitcd and 
inexorable necessity — the present life a blind and random 
Fatalism, and the destiny of man unmeaning and sad. Kor, 
standing at the side of the grave, iutidelity hears not (he 
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rannc of the blest, nor Bees the glorieG of aoothcr world. 
It cannot soar upon the wings of fdth, nor Eun itself in the 
light of the beatific vision. The other looks at the graye as 
the threshold of glory — eternity as the consummafion. of all 
bliss, and bovrE in filial submisaion to the chastisement of a 
kind and heavenly father. The preeent life is regarded as a 
scene of probation, and truthfulness in trial as the prelude to 
future triumph and everlasting glurj. 

Take two families sunk in deep poverty at a time 
coninercial depreaaion — there is only this difference betwt 
Ihem ; the one has loved the Bible — still loves it, the othc 
does not— never did. What then? The time maybe 
of " pikes, brick-hats, and conilagrations" — what family shi 
you find upon the side of oriei and true liberty 
records of our country will bear witness to this, that the poor 
but Ood-feariug family are orderly and patient at such a 
time; and though much provoked, they are peaceful, for 
they serve the Ood of peace ; thoi^h valiant (yes, hov much 
le heroism is found in such a family I), they are not violent 
i vengetul ; though troubled, they are not troublers 
and if they will speak and act at such a time, they will 

a who think as patriots who have 
heart, and as CliriiitianB who feel that their Master's hoiioi 

Another consideration to which I referred as mtesting the 
Bible with peculiar suitableness to man as a sufferer, is the 
pereonal experience which the Saviour had of suffering 
himself " in the days of his Sceh," and the tender sympathy 
which He still feels for his afflicted people. There is no trial 
which we can be called to endure, but the Bible presents us 
with a divine compamon in sorrow, who has trod the path of 
suffering before us, and who is still present, not to aufler, but 
to comfort and sustain. " He whs made perfect through 
sufferings." There are many fellow-sufferers in the way, but 
isness that the divine Man of Sorrows suffered 
before us, and is stiQ with us, that sustaina the Chiistinn 
n hiii way to a better land. If any pecuhar calamit] 
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hiu befallen us, we naturally betake ourselves to any oi 
bas suffered is a Biniilar way. But this is not alvrajs found, 
and even wlien it is, it cannot measure the depth of our wants, 
nor meet the demands of all our trials. But every pang 
which we feel was felt by the Saviour, and every trial which 
we can endure was experienced by Him, for He was in all 
points tempted like as we are, and He is able to succour them 
that arc tempted. He suffered, not only that Me might 
deslroj the cause of Buffering — sin, but that lie might be the 
divine companion and elder brother of all liis suSering 

The hearty reception of these truths brings you blessings 
that will run like a golden thread through the chequered web 
of life, or like a pleasant, refreshing, and sweetly musical 
stream, accompanying your path through this vale of tears. 

I mention these two truths not sa by any means including 
all the consolations of the Bible, but only as a specimen of 
the exceeding abundant riches of that grace and comfort 
which the God of consolation has poured into his own word, 
They are but, as it were, one sparkling gem selected from the 
bright thousands that adorn the pages of this book ; one 
bough from the tree of life, whose fruit is for the healing of 
the nations; one drop from that full flowing river, which 
makes glad the city of our God. 

I admit at once that any man, who has been accustomed 
to regulate his life on the principles of self-reliance and 
self-control, will be able to adapt himself oftentimes with, 
remarkable facility to the various trials of life. A man 
who has been accustomed to act on these nohte principles 
will find himself, even when suddenly plunged into the 
depths of adversity, rising with the occasion. But at the 
same time, the man who has drilled and disciplined himself 
most folly on the principles of self-reliance and self-control, 
though rising with the occasion which demands fortitude, 
self-denial, and earnest indomitable resolution and per- 
, and though experiencing a ccrloin strength for 
I, yet it is not poasvUe for bim tn ^ogscss the 
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comfort, the peace, the brighteniDg hopes of that man 
whose mind ia fully imbued with Divine truth. The one 
ha.9 the strength which earthly philosophy can evoke, when 
she falls huck upon the latent powers in man as a ra- 
tional and a moral agent. In some Etalwart minds such 
strength may even stand a heavy pressure and a severe 
tension, hut at the beat it ia a strength which ia hut weakness 
compared with that which Christian troth and motives can 
supply. On the other hand, ChriEtianity brings out and 
develops all the hidden strength of principle in mau; it 
supplies motives for patience, obedience, self-denial, moral 
heroism, and it brings the strength thus developed into 
immediate contact with the strength of God. The man who 
ia tutored in self-denial has the strength, the support, which 
iha crutch givea to the lame man ; the man who stays himself 
upon God, who regards Hira as his heavenly Father, has the 
strength, the support, which one friend feels when he relies 
upon the sympathies and leans upon the supporting ami of 
another, when sickness or sorrow makes his help a double 
Wesaing. Would you not a thouEand times prefer the warm 
sympathies, the supporting arm, of a friend in the time of 
trouble, to the solitary, mechanical, aud unfeeling aid of a 
erulehf 

I do not for one moment mean to say that the fact of a 
man's being a believer will ever supersede the use of earnest 
and well-directed effort for an honourable Eubeistence, or 
bring fi«d and clothing miraculously into any dweDing. Ear- 
nest work, healthy action, ia but tlie practical embodiment 
of Christianity ; and I do claim for it this proud distinction, 
that it furnishes to the man who has embraced it such an 
amount of spiritual strength and comfort, by means of which 
he is certainly better able to weather the storms of adversity, 
and to meet and endure the varied trials of Ufe, than the 

n wlm oniy relics upon his own resources, whether these 
are earthly friendship, stoical indifference, worldly wisdom, 
philosophy, or art. The Chrislian religion will twA VsriMii 
exemption from the ills of life, tirt. as^josea'j SS. -w^ ^ssia^^^ 
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Eoften and subdue them. The man vIjo has embraced it 
an his faith, is doubtleis cipoaed to these ilis in common 
with other roeo ; but however much his Horliilj proBpects 
may be damaged by the changes of time and the Suctuations 
of commerce, he has treasurefi that cannot be touched; 
though the whole commercial norid should become bankrupt, 
he has hopes and aweet experiences that cannot be taken 
away, for they are connected with his inner spiritual life, 
which Ood begins and perfects, and, like himself, the blestingi 
cumieckd with it endure for ever. 

4. The Bible h adapted to maa ag the heir 0/ imnortidity. 
— The feeling of immortality is inwrought, so to speak, in the 
very nature of man — a feeling of which he cannot, even if he 
would, very easily divest himself in his moments of calm and 
sober reflection. The fact of immortality may be forgotten, 
and man ma; live as if " death were nothing, and nothing 
after death ;" but there are, doubtless, momenta in the his- 
tory of every individual when the soul itsserts itx own dignity, 
and speaks in behalf of its own imm&rtality. The faint, 
floating notes of some snatch of a sweet melody of the olden 
time, chanted perhaps in the days of childhood by the Boothing 
voice of a departed mother, will, if but caauallj heard in town 
or country, in crowded street or rural alley, call up the old 
haunts and " the old familiar faces," bonever long forgotten 
they may have been, and flood the most reckless and hardened 
spirit with a deep-gushing tide of tenderness, breaking up for 
a lime the worldliness and the selfishnesB of our nature, and 
passing through one's soul like the purifying storm or the 
fresh mountain breath of a summer's eve. Thoughts of the 
bygone happy hours and happy faces lie deeply buried in the 
breast of every man, even it may be in the yerieat profiigalv 
— but they are there— long forgotten, perhaps, or if shooting 
across the surface of life, at times hut little heeded ; till the 
magic wand of memory, or the melting melody of some old 
song tlmt floated around the home of childhood, calls up, 
uJth all the vividness of ptuBi^nlTceaUV,^, a 
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and tliouglits, that seemed long buried in oblivion, but once 
recalled, live within us as if no distance liad ever intervened 
between the hour that is and the happy hours that have long 
since passed away. And so is it with the cunccptiou of ini' 
mortality, or a future state of being. It may be overlooked, 
forgotten, or even quenched at times, but nevertheless it is 
deeply rooted in the conaciougness of every man. The feeling 
may slumber, it may even in some cases seem altogether dead 
— but it is there — to be awakened even by the varied looks 
and bvelinesa of external nature; by the favourite flowers or 
bursting buds of Spring; by the towering mountain, cloth- 
ing itself ouce more up to its very summit in the green man- 
tle of the opening year, when the breath of God renews the 
tace of the earth ; by the golden radiance of the setting sun 
flaHhinglhehopeof immortality on the twilight of the depKl- 
ing summer's day ; by the silvery light of the evening star, 
as seen on some pensive gloaming in autumn, when the fields 
ore tinged with its mellow hues, and the " sear nnd yellow leaf" 
&lls mournfully rustling from the tree ; by the great arms of 
the milky way that eeem to point to the throne of the Ster- 
nal One, calhng for more light, that man may see the destiny 
that lies before him ; by the open star-genuned face of the 
wintiy sky, when the sighing winds that had long been the 
" lullaby" of our weary earth, breathe decay, and yet whisper 
immortality at the same time ; and the pale, dear, unclouded 
moon seems to look down irom the open gateway of heaven, 
and whisper to the drooping heart of man, in the midst of 
change and sorrow, " Come up hither where the tree of life 
never fades, and the river of life is never dry, and tbc inha- 
bitants are never sick or sad." The varied aspects of exter- 
nal nature may have thus in every age awakeiieii in man the 
feeling of bis immortallty^if not, then the voice of Provi- 
dence, through sore and manj-shaped trials, must have done 
so. At all events the feeling is in man, and only requires to 
be awakened, and rightly directed ; and just as the casaal 
hearing of a youthful melody will call up the fondest but. Icn^ 
forgotten asiociatioiiB of childiiooii, MiSi rf. ft»s\'i'V'HaB,'ra&. | 
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bring the sonl Bt once into contact with tlie far past, in tike 
manner may the spirit of mnn, lij the voice of nature or of 
providence, by the varied aspects of the one or the other, be 
sent forth as casually and as suddenly into the distant future, 
and be made to Tealiee almost an surely the iniraortality 
before it, as the past which it has left behind. If there i« a 
loving and a tender Tememhrauce of the past, generally 
speaking, in every bosom, a remembrance that can be easily 
awatcned; if man will not altogether bury the memorieB of 
early life in oblivion, there is no less in every bosom, speak- 
ing in the same general terms, a feeling of immortality, which 
may be as easily called into action ag the rcmembronee of the 
past. It would therefore be as easy for man to divest himself 
of all thought of past existence, as it would be for Hra to get 
quit of all thought of a future state of being. He may try 
the former, but he cannot succeed, and he may try the latter, 
and he may imagine that he has lueceeded, but thoughts of 
immortality will intrude themselves, perhaps with as little 
welcome as the handwriting upon the wall; but Cliere they art, 
for tiny are in mani and though he may strive to repress 
them, yet a thousand casual and seemingly trifiing d 
stances will start them into life. 




EUb filthful dog itiall bna blm wmpuij." 

Man ia thus, by the testimony of his own feelings g 
aspirations, an imuinrtiil beirg. These are, so to Epeakil 
JiJg'her instincts of his nature. But it does not follow 6om 
this that lie knows, oi can Vnow.'wvOimAa'BWv&etiivelatwn, 
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vbitlier he is going, or the destiny that awaits him. The 
organ of vision ig of little use to man if he is in utter dark- 
; if he has no element, no light adapted to that organ, it 
•vails him little whether he possesses it or not ; the rerjpoa- 
n of it would only increase his wretchedness — and these 
aspirations after immortalit; would only have embittered his 
lot, had there been no light from ahovfe to guide him to the 
le after which his affections so fondly yearned. But he 
longer left in painful doubt as to a future state of being. 
The Bible has clearly revealed to him a Fatiikr and a boue, 
moe the temple of true fame, knowledge, and devotion, 
— so that his longings after immortality, that found a tran- 
nent happiness in the dreams of " Elysium," or in the " Is- 
landa of the blessed," or in the fabled *' Hesperides," have 
1)een lar more than realised in the happy home of a Father's 
love. What none of the ancient philosophers could either 
dearly teach or ilrmly believe, because they could never gain 
the region of certainty, has been revealed with all the ample 
breadth of Divine teacliing, by Jesus, "who hath abolished 
death, and hath brought life and immortality to light, through 
the Gospel." He is " the way, the truth, and the hfe." 

All this does the Bible reveal to man as an immortal and 
a &llen being. It confirms his longings oAei immortality, 
and shows bow he may be as completely and endlessly 
happy as the highest and the farthest reaching aspira- 
tion of his own spiritual nature can desire. It reproves his 
native earthliness — if his affections fondly gather round 
the things of time, it brings before him the glorious realities 
of eternity — a far brighter, and a far happier, and a far more 
glorious world than this. It stops him in bis eager chace 
after the pleasures or the honours uf this world, and bids 
him look up to the bright worlds of purity and bliss that 
sparkle overhead, which may all he his to visit, to study, to 
«dmire, and enjoy throughout eternity ; and asks him to 
eigh the gold, the honours, the pleasures of earth, with the 
exbaustless treasures, the immortal glories, and the u.'oEiA- 
ing joys of heaven, and SBjs to Wm, — v^ "Cqssr: -w^ "^ 
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give to him tliat overcometh. " Be tboa faittfiil unlo 
deal)), and I will give tliee a crown of Hit." It wliiapere 
to the sighing exile, " There is a Father's house in heaven." 
To tlie weary heart, " Be of gooil cheer, in thai house 
there are man; mansions', there is one for thee." It 
never deprecates assiduous attention to the daily busineBS 
of life,^ — for i'rom it ; hut man has a mind to cultivate, and 
a Goul to save, and it docs denounce, in the strongest tenns, 
that work of life nhich admits of no time, and fumishes 
no opportunity, for the improvement of the one and the 
salvation of the other. It urges man to a nork of ^gorous 
enlightenment on the one hand, and agonising effort for 
salvation on the other. It keeps ever steady to its mun 
purpose, by [hreatening, promise, persuasion, prospect, and 
appeal, to direct man to another aid a hetter world. Amid 
all the chauges of life, the inordinate attachment of men to 
its pleaEUies, its husiness, and its weallli, it b ever lifting up 
its voice in these solemn words, which, however much they are 
neglected now, vill he found to be too true by thousands at last, 
when the awful issue has been reahsed I " What is a roan 
profited, though he should gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ; or what shall a man give in exdiange for his sou] ?" 
Nor can the Bihie be charged with a false and afiected 
sentinicntalism towards the poor, when it addresses them on 
the subject of immortality. It never deludes them with the 
false hope with which some are apt to flatter themselves, 
that because they have suffered much here, they are certun, 
merely on this account, of proportionate hlci^ing hereafler. 
It only presents one way of escape from the miseries and 
fiina of the present life to all ranks and classes of men. 
There is no royal road to heaven in the Bible. It looks 
upon all as needing salvation, and it opens up the way of 
blessing to all who will hut walk thereb. It never overlooks 
the {Treat mission which it comes to fulfil towards man as an 
immortal being. It is said of Philip, king of Macedonia, 
that he kept a slave in constant attendance upon him to 
whisper in his ear, lest he might forget himself amid the 
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B|)lendaurs of royalty, and the flatter; of his courtiura, 
"Philip, remember thou art a man!" And if jou will take 
llie Bible ua your faithful attendant, it will never cease t<i 
lift up its loice amid tlie depressing cares of life, amid the 
anxieties and sore Btniggles of yuur lot, amid all your hostile 
environments ; and when jon are in danger of abandoning 
yourselves to the creed of despair, "Eemember you ore iuj- 
mortal. Would you barter the glories of yonder world for 
the vanities and vexationa of this ?" And what it says to 
one it will eay to all — to the rich or the avaricious man, who 
is in danger of naaking gold his god, and to the poor man, 
who is in danger of becoming altogether impatient and des- 
perate with his heavy burden, "Remember you are ini- 
mortal ! " To the one, " Trust not in uncertain riches, hut 
in tlie living God, who giveth us richly all things to eiyoy ;" 
and to the other, " Possess your soul in patience, for the day 
of your redemption dra^veth nigh ; for hath nut Ood chosen the 
poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the promises?" 
If it teaches us to live in the futh of another and a better 
elute of being ; — if it is but a confirmation of our longings and 
aspirations upon thia subject, will it not enable us to die in the 
sure and certain hope of a blessed immortality ? It mill. It 
presents us with the Prince of Life, who was dead and is alive, 
and who liveth for evermore, the Divine Redeemer, who hi 
all dominion over death and the invisible world; who baa ■ 
himself entered the dismal territories of the last enemy ; and I 
who has le& in those dark domains the marks of his o 
Ibotiitepa, and the light of his own gracious promises, to guide I 
and cheer the faltering pilgrim in "the valley of the shadow 
death." Not only have Mends gone before us ; not only have | 
our dearest kinsfolk entered this valley at midnight, mominp, 
and DDon, — but the Elder Brother^the Divine Friend has 
gone before, nut as a captive, but a conqueror — not as a 
prisoner, but as a prince — and death to all who follow Him is 
the passage to glory. " At evening lime it shall be light" w 
them, for "the Lord Ood is a sua and shield: He will g 
grai-e and glor/." 
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Bterllug ; ObHhe -, Pcohuvt Wilioa ( Flori KjiBCingi ; An nfed Bdlcnr : 
"ColUgiir,"deMrrLlwabjCowpEr; two Widows: Ilia world's gathtring. 

If this book caotaina Ood'a remedy for the apiritual distem- 
per which ban invHded our cummcm humanity, then it mu«t 
be a remedy adapted, not merelj to a, few, but to all, and 
not merely to the present, hut to all future generntiona of 
men. But is this not taxing the Bible too much? Is thin 
not investiug it mth a, universality of aidaptatioD which it 
does not claim 7 In answer to this it may be remarked, that 
Judaism was local, temporary, exclusive, and preparatory in 
its character ; but that was not the ultimate, but only the 
introtluctory, religion of the Bible, and therefore it never 
claims in behalf of Judaism universal adiiptation tu the nants 
and the circiuustances of our common humanity ; but it does 
so for the Christian faith, which was not designed to be local, 
temporary, exclusive, or preparatory, but far-reaching as the 
world, generous as the highest aspirations of our nature, and 
enduring as the earth itself. 

The Bible unfolds a uaivcrgal remedy for the spiritual 
maladies of man, and wherever it has come, it has borne 
witness to its universal adaptution in its power to blees and 
to heal. No sooner was the Gospel proclaimed, thsji men 
of every rank and condition, and from almost every quarter 
of the known world, acknowledged that thi'y hail foiuid at 
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lost the key which fitted the intricate unii niy.sterious wards 
of the hiiman soul ; which, whilst it opened itnd revenled thi 
dark chaaihers of depravity, and made them more hideoui 
and revolting, flashed the purifying liglit of truth upon them 
snd opened the fountain of the Iledeemer's blood to peoph 
of every language, colour, and cliiue j unsealed the treasure* 
of mercy to the Gentile a^ well as tu the Jew, and placed the 
blessings of a common salvation within the rench of aiU. The 
very first proclamation of llie Gospel attested its adaptation 
to men of every character and clime. Proclaimed for the 
first time on the streets of Jerusalem after the death of 
JestiB, and at a time when, in addition to the ordinary popu- J 
lation, there were present, — Farthians, and Medea, and I 
Elamites, and the dnellera in Mesopotamia, and in Judea 
and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pam- 
phylia, in Egypt and in tlie parts of Libya, about Cyrene, 
and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretea and 
Arabians — the rehgion of Ibe Bible proved itself to be 
adapted to every one in tbie motley asGembly. 

It was mighty, not merely because it was sccomp aided by 
Divine influence — hut because men felt that it really solved 
the mysterious problems of human guilt and huraan i 
storation. It was accompanied by Divine influence as t 
testimony of God himself in behalf of its adaptation to J 
universal man : and no fewer tban the representatives of i 
fourteen different quarters of the globe bore testimony to I 
this on the streets of Jerusalem., and this on the very first | 
day the Gospel was proclaimed. It urged repentance upon 
all, and all felt the need of this; it went down into the 
common elements of man's cunsciousness ; it spoke of pardon, 
it oflered it to all, and all felt the need of this ; it spoke of a 
Mediator between God and man, and all felt that there w 
need for one to bear their sins and carry their sorrows ; ai 
believing that Jesus had done this, and that He had brought 
life and immortahty to light through the Gospel, and that 
He who was crucified was now exalted a Prince and a Saviour 
, to bestow repentance and the remission of sins, they found 
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the very truth which met their case, whicli supplied trrStj ' 
spiritual want, and healed every wound. From that Any to 
tbia has the religion of Jesua borne ample testimony to its 
claim of adaptation to universal man. Its whole histoiy is 
ft proof of this. The Ood of nature could not have been itt 
author had it been othern'iee. In bis works, design and adap, 
tation ore visible everywhere, and in like manner the Bible 
everywhere is adapted to man. We ace this in men every- 
where, of the moat diverse character and habits, separated 
from each other by the greatest distance which the bounds of 
oHr globe or the limits of human character and condition will 
permit, and yet becoming the sulijects of a common fidUi, 
which produces in every one a common hope, love, and joj. 
The Ethiopian eunuch, riding in his gilded chariot; Lydhi, 
the seller of purple ; Cornelius, the centurion ; Onesimua, 
the elave; Sergius Puului^ the Roman governor, and the 
Philippian jailor ; Dionysins, the Athenian judge, and the 
humble women that resorted to the rivM'-side for prayer; 
the philosophers of Athens, the debauchees of Corinth, the 
soothsayers and magicians of Ephesus — all felt, when they 
received the truth, tlie same comm 
wants, and kindred sympathy in < 
And so is it still. It does not mati 
or where it is received. It is for m 
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hopes and joya. 
Tho receives the truth, 



Every man, in every quarter of the globe, may clasp the 
Bible to his hosiim and sny, " 1'his is for me." And eo it ia. 
Man eyerywhere is a sinner, and he needs a Saviour; he is 
everywhere the child of sorrow, and he needs comfort j he is 
everywhere an immortal being, and lie needs to be told of 
the etemily that is before Uiui — and the Bible alone doec 
this, and is of all hooks the only one adapted to meet the 
spiritual necessities of man, whatever be bis rank or ocov 
dition in life, his language or his home, his colour or ^ 



clime ; whether he is a Hottentot o: 



Chinaman, i 



» Hindoo 



a CaSreu 



I Esquimaux a 



the tropics or at the poles. 



1 Englishman, a dw< 
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is an mucli adapted to llie wandering Arab amid the 
wasteB of the desert, as it ia to the enterprising merchant in 
the vast wilderness of London life. It ia suited to all ranks 
and conditions of nien : to the shepherd in bis shieling, to 

jine-hreaker hy the way-aide, to tiie fisherman in hia 
hut, to the forester in his cottage nestled amid clnstermg 
loses and mantling ivy, to the toiling multitudes in the 
crowded lanes and alleys of our manufacturing toims, or tn 
the dwellers in splendid mansiona and ancestral halls of 
wealth and grandeur. 

is a book suited to the higkeat intellect, the brighlttt 

!, ant! at the same time to the untutored children of 
povertii and toil. I cannot better illustrate this than by 
taking; a few e.iamples from real life. Lockhart, in his Ma- 
's of Sir Walter Scott, has recited a most touching inci' 
dent of the great literary magician, which took place hut a 
few hours before his death. Sir Waller had just returned 
from the sunny clime of Italy greatly shattered in mind and 
body, Once more in liis own beautiful mansion of Abbots- 
ford, he somewhat revived, and the scene of the second and 
third day after his arrival is described byLoekhart as touch- 

a the extreme. The dying author of a hundred tales 
that had spell-bound man; a heart in this and other lands, 
expressed an ardent wish to be carried out into his garden : — 

e prooDred,* sayB Lockliart. " a Bntb chair from HuntljBum. 
■ad Laidlawand I wheeled Mm outbeforetiia Juor, andupanddana 
me time on the turf, and among the roaebcda then in full 
bloom. The grandchildren adniired tlie new vehicle, and would be 
Iielpins la their way to push it about. He Bat iu silence, Euniluig 
pUoIdly on them and the doga their companions, and now and then 
< admiring^ the house, the screen or the garden, aud the flowers and 
By-aiid-by he couveroed a little, very oomposedly, with na 
-r-aaid he was happy to be at home — that he felt better than he had 
'one since be left it, and would perhaps disappoint the doctoi'a 
after all. 

" He theu desired to be wheeled through hia rooms, and we mi 
Um leisurely for an hour or more up and down the ball and the 
■great hbrary : — ' I have seen much,' ho kept sayiag, ' but notblni; 
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yko my aiu haoEe— give me one torn caore.' Be naa eeolle » 
infant, Biid allowed himself tu be put to bed ngain, tlie moment ve 
told bim thai we thought he had had enough for one day. 

"Next momiag be was still better. After again enjoying the 
Bath chair for perhaps a conple of honrs ont of doors, he deEired to 
be drawn into the Ubrarf, and plated by the central window, IbaC 
he might look down upon the Tuoed. Hero he ciprcaaed a wish 
thai L should read to him. and when I aelted tram what book, he 
said — ' Need you ask ? There ia but one.' I chose the 14th ch^i- 
ter of St John's Gospel; he listened with mild devotion, and aiud 
when I had done — ' Well, this lb a )creat comfort— 1 huve followed 
yon diBtincLly, and 1 feel b» if I were yet to be myself again.'" 

Bums admitted in the earlier pait of his life, tliat he 
" would not exchange the noble enthusiafim" with which the 
following three verses of Scripture inspired him, " for all that 
this world has to ofTer" ; — " Therefore are ihey before the 
throne of Qod, and serve Him day anil night in. his temple : 
and He that sittetb on the throne shall dwell among them. 
Thej shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb, 
which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters ; and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes." — Rev. vii. 15-17- In 
writing from Edinburgh to a friend, in after life, he says 
of the Bible, " It is really a glorious book. I sent tbr my 
bookbinder to-day, and ordered him to get me an octavo 
Bible in sheets, the best paper and print in town, and bind 
it with all the elegance of his craft." And at the dose of his 
mournful career, when he was a poor invalid, distracted in 
mind and shattered in body, when tbrmer friends had fled, he 
turned to this never-iaiUng source of consolation, and wus 
frequently seen reading a small copy of the New Testament 
on the shores of the Solway Frith. 

Poor John Sterling, the records of whose fitful, sorrowful 
life have been recently presented to the public by Archdeacon 
Hare and Thomas C^rljle, felt, when he was dyii^, that 
there was no anchor to his soul drifting into eternity but the 
Bible, from which, as a cur&le, ha haA taught at i 
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but whieh, when he unfortunately lapsed into scepticism, he 
threw aside. In his Inst moments he was seen eagerly 
searching for something among his bedclothes, and on being 
asked what it was he vaa looking for, begged far " the old 
Bible" which he had used, when a, curate, amongst the cot- , 
tages of t]ie pnar, and be died with it in bia arms. 

Goethe, the greatest poet of Germany, has left behind him 
the following testimony; — "As for myself I loved and valued 
it (the Bible), for almost to it alone did I owe my moral 
culture ; and the events, the symbols, the similes, had all 
impressed themselves deeply upon me, and had influenced me 
in one way or another." 

Professor Wilson, or, as he is better known tu the readers 
of "Blackwood" by the characteristic name of" Christopher 
North," in some of his beautiful tales in the "Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life," baa presented us, in all the rich 
hues of his own fervid imagination and glowing language, 
with the noble virtues that have adorned many a lowly 
hearth, and have sprung up beneath the overarching boughs 
of the tree of life. He has put the following beautiful 

ossage into the mouth of one who had endured more than 

n ordinary share of human trials : — 

" I used Co read to mj boys, aittini; round mj knees, out of inBny 
of Oieac books, before they oonld read Ihemselvea — but now 1 never 
peruse thoni, for their cheerfal stories are not for me. But there ic 
B book I do read, and without it I shoold !ong ago liava been 
dead. The more the heart euSbrs, the more does it nnderataad tbat 
book. Never do 1 read a alngla clutpter, without feeling asBured 
.of something more awful in our nature than 1 felt befori'. My own 
misgives me ; my own sonl t)etra;fS me ; all my comforts desert 
a panic ) but never yet once did 1 read one wlioie page of the 
New Testament that I did uat kuntr that the eye of God Is on all 
Ids creatures, and on mo like tbe rest, though my haaband and nil 
By sDOB are dead, and I may have many years yet to live aloiii- un 
\be eartb."' 

In the "Recreations" of tbe same brilliant genius, there 
' LlgbU lUd Sliadoni of Buolftth L\(o— Tlae »i\«s\*tf » •SVisi'' 
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we many pasaages of wimdrous power and beaiitj, wliidi 
Hash out from amid gloning descriptions of moor and moim- 
lain, lake and river, and which take the reader as ranch bj 
surprise, as these same glorious scenes have often burst 
unexpectedly upon the eye that loves to gaze upon the 
outspread beauties of nature. Speaking of deistical nriters, 
he says, — 

"But how came thcj by the trnths they iMdknaw? Not by the 
work of their owa uD9ss!3ted faculties — fnr they lived iu a CLrlatiaQ 
aODntry ; they bad alreaily been embned nith many high and holy 
beliefs, of ntiich — had they willed it_-they could cever ha>e got 
rid ; and to the very last the light which they, in their pride, believed 
to have emanated from the inner shriue~the penetralia of Philo- 
sophy — came from the temples of the living God. They wallted all 
their Uvea !ong— thoagh they hnen It not, or etrived La forget it-~ 
in the liftht uf revelation, nliich, though often darkened to men's 
eyes by clouds from eartli, naa Btill ahhiing strong in heaven. Bad 
the Hon Testament never been — think ye that men in their pride, 

'FnntlooiotaaiL}; 
eonld have diBcerned the neoessity pf fraaiing tbr themgelvos a 
religion of humUily 1 No. As by pride Ke are told the augela fell— 
K) by pride man, after his miserable fall, strove to lift up his helpless 
being from tho dust; and though trailing himself, BOnl and body, 
along the soiling earth, and glorying in his own corrupSon, sought 
to eternise bere his very sins by naming the stars uf heaven after 
heroes, conquerors, murderera, violators of the mandates of the 
Maker whom they had forgotten, or whose attributes they had de- 
based by tbeir own foul imaginations. They believed theroselveB, 
in the doluslon of their own idolatrlos, to be ■ Lords of the world 
and deioigadB of fame,' while they were tlie slaves of their own 
nna and their own slnfol deities. Shonld we have been wiser in onr 
generation than they, but for the Bible ? If in moral speculation 
wo hoar bat little— too little— of the confession of what It owes to 
the Christian religion— in all tho Philosophy, nevertheless, that Is 
pure and of good report, we j« that ' the day-spring from on high 
has visited it.' In all pliiloaophio inquiry there is, perhaps, a 
tendency to the soul's exaltation of itself—which the spirit and 
^onioa of Christianity snbdues. It is not snlGcient to sa; that a 
natural sense of our own intirmities will da so— for seldom indeed 
have deiata been lowly-minied. Thej \uitb w&»i vraiil'j of 
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y. Compare their moral inGdltations with those of our great 
diiinea. Their thonghta and feelings nre of the 'earth earthy-,' 
~ en we Uaten to those others, we feel that their lore has been 









" Thus has Chriatinnitj glorified philesophy ; its celeatinl purity 
aow the air in nhkh iateliect breathes. In the liberty and 
(naliij of that religion, the bouI of the bighest philoaopher dare 
it offend that of the hnmhieat peasant. Nay. It aometimei stands ' 
■Tsbuked before it— and the lowly dweller in the hut, or the shieling 
or in the Forest, coold abash the prone 
ce, by pointing to the Sermon of our Saviour on 
Hount— Biid eaylug, '1 sve my duties to man and God hare!" 









■D&rk wtth eiciulTC brlgbt' 
to eyes not constantly accustomed to sustain the splendour. Bury 
all your boolts, whau juu £eel the night of seepticiani gathering . 
BTonud you — bury them all, powerful though yuu may liare deemed*] 
their apells to illuminate the □nfatbomBtile—opeQ your Bible, i 
all the spiritual world will be as bright as day."' 

.3 lately much struck in perusbg the following verses, 
written bj the kte gil'ted Lady Flora Hastings, and which 

i has entitled her " Laat Bequest." The inmate of a I 
palace, basking for a season in the Eunshine of royal friend- 
ship, she seemed bom to a high and happy destiny. But 
Ml e\il day came — she was made the innocent victim of a. 
foul calumny, which gverwhehned her with onguisli, and 
brought her in Borrow to an luitimely grave. Bnt she was 

it without consolation. She turned to her Bible, and in 
its precious truths she felt there was a " pavilion from the 
strife uf tongues," On her deathbed she bequeathed her 
Jl Bible to her mother in the following touching lines : — 




Enter with me that lowly dwelling. It is the abode of 
honest povertj, of venerable pietj and worth. The only 
inmate ia an aged believer. The triftU of life have fallen 
thickly around him. Wife and children he has none. He 
has stood hy the grave of his whole household. The last 
stroke was the sorest of ail, when he buried hia profligate 
Bou, and dropped many tears over the remains of his impeni- 
tent child. And now he is left alone. The infirmities of 
age are creeping upon him. The trials of life have fiirrowed 
his brow, and whitened his hairs. His arm is no longer 
strong, to earn his bread ; but is he hopeless, despairing, and 
sad ? Far from it. You find him, perhaps, reading his well- 
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thumbed Bible, soiled nnd frail witb the eager handling of 
msiiy years. The fire in hie grate may be but small ; but 
' there is a sacred flame in his heart. The rapture of holy 
)tion is tliere, that brightens up the dim eye and the pallid 
cheek of age; and as he nusea on the promises of God, on 
the coTerant of peace, on the blessings of salvation, on the 
unchangeable security of these, on the glorious prospects of 
believers, " the fire bums," faith passes through the vail of 
present darkness and suffering — the very walls of his lonely 
dwelling seem radiant with heavenly visions — the light of 
the upper sanctuary beams around hira, and the infirmities 
of age and the trials of life are greatly softened and subdued 
by the exceeding and eternal weight of glory about to be 
revealed. 

Turn to another scene, so beautifully described by 
Cowper ! — 

pmon ind bobbins (LllhnUtlls (tore; 
BhuflliDg tisr tbreads sbout the llTelang il&r 



K.e8iv8i no pr^s i but, thoug 
(Toilaoms -mi indigont) sbB ™ 
jD9t kanwi, Biid knoni do moi 



Bm tlUe to •, treuon in tbs skies," 

I happened to be standing in a grocer's shop one day in a 
large manufacturing town in the west of Scotland, when a 
pcKW, old, frail widow came in to make a few pittchnses. 
There neTer was, perhaps, in that town a more severe time 
of distress. Nearly every loom was stopped. Decent and 
respectable tradesmen, who had seen better days, were 
obliged to subsist on public charity. So much money per 
day (but a trifle at most) was allowed to the really poor and 
deserving. The poor widow had received her daily pittance. 
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und she bad now come into the shop of the grocer to Uj it 
uut to the best advantage. She had hut a fciv cop[jers in 
her withered hands. Carefull; did she expend her little 
stock — a pennyworth of this and the other neceasary of life 
nearly exhausted all she had, Blie came to the last penny, 
and with a singular expression of heroic contentment uid 
cheerful resignation on her wrinkled face, she said, " Sow I 
uiuEt buy oil with tliia, that 1 may see to read my Bible 
during these long dark nights, for it is my only comfort now 
vrheu every other comfort lias gone away." 

" Did you ask nie, sir, if I had a Bible 7" said a poor old 
widovr to a benevolent gentleman, who, some years ago, was 
endeavouiiug to ascertain in what degree the humbler cloGses 
in one of the suburbs of London were fUrnished with tie 
Holy Bcriptures, and who had found that many were without 
them, and not a few without the wish to have them. " Did 
you ask me if I had a Bible ? Thank God, I have a Bible. 
What should I do without my Bible ? It was the guide of 
my youth, and it is the statf of my age. It wounded me and 
it healed me ; it condemned me and it acquitted me ; it 
showed me I was a sinner, and it led me to the Saviour ; it 
lioa given me comfort through life, and I trust it will give me 
hope in death." 

Thus hhs the Bible proved its adaptation, amid aH the sins 
and struggles of humanity, to the highest intellect, the 
brightest genins, the wealthy dwellers in splendid mansions, 
and the weary children of poverty and toil. 

In a few days the metropolis of our country will exhibit, 
perhaps, the most interesting spectacle which the world has 
ever seen, in connection with the social character of man,^ It 
is very likely that our common humanity has never yet been 
so fully represented in one place os it will be in that great 
family gathering, which will bring together not only the 
productions, but the representatives, of every nation of any 
consequence in the world — a gathering which will represent 

■ The taiiaittW E-iWiWsi™ c* \« 
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far more different partK of the globe, and a much lai^^ 
portion of the Iiuiqkii familj, thau did the imiuenBC urowd in 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost. In this respect the two 
events will not bear B, moment's conipmson. But crowded 
as ow metropolis may be, by the gathering of the nations, I 
feel contideiit in affirming, that there will not be a single 
tribe or nation rcprcBented in that vast concouiEC, into whose 
dialect or language the Bible lias not been already translated, 
and that through the inetrumentiility of our own country. 
The Bible has doubtless been translated into dialecta and 
languages that will not be represented in the coming holiday 

ion of the world. But whether this may be the case or 

not, the Bible has gone firtb long before this idea of a world's 

gathering, sublime as it really is, had seized the mind of any 

e, and it has asserted in every dialect and language, where 

voice has been heard, " God baa made of one blood all 
nations to dwell upon the &ce of the earth — one faith, one 
Lord, one baptism, one God and Father of all." Translated, 

t now is, into go many languages of the human family, it 
has been the link that hafi bound together by a common faitb 
o many Iribes and races of men. But for the circulation of 
the Scriptures during thekst half century,and more especially 
the last twenty years— but for this, and the humaniung 

lenees tcbich this has carried with it amongst the nations 
of the earth, you could not have hod at this moment tbc near 
prospect of such a world's convention, and for such an otgect, 
a the metropolis of our land. 

The Bible freely circulated, went out amongst the nations 
in a mission of peace and love, to teach the conunon brother- 
hood of man ; and the social blessings of our common Chris- 
tianity will be seen in tbc world-tribute which, whether 
unconsdoualy or noti will soon be paid to principies which 
ore felt to he adapted to man wherever he is found. Ves, 
there will not be one in that vast assembly of the nations, 
whatever be bis language or his country, to whom the Bible 
is not adapted, and for whose spiritual necessities it doea iiot 
provide } and there is not one oa ttift twie (S "Ooa cra.'ii. "KiN** 
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whose knguftge the Bible hns been translated, but may fln3 
in it the Divine solace and friendship that be needs a healing 
balm for all his sorrows, and a Saviour for all his sins. And 
I am perhaps not over-confident when 1 affinn, that in all the 
languages that will be represented in the coming assembly of 
the nations, there will be many tongues to bless God for the 
Bible, and many pious spirits from distant lands to join in 
the great May hymn of this comilry, which will ascend this 
year not only from the heart of the nation, but fritra the heart 
of the world itself. Wliether this may be the case or not, 
there is not a single language into which the Bible has been 
translated, but which if represented at the coming gathering 
of the nations, would furnish its meed of devout gratitude 
and adoration to the God of truth who sent his word to 
enlighten the nations, to heal the social and the spiritual 
wrongs of our race, and who sent bis Hon to proclaim peace 
on earth and good-will towards men. There are doubtless 
many in almost every kindred and people, and tongue and 
nation, who have felt the adaptation of the Bible to their 
spiritual wants, and whose common language, if interpreted 
in our hearing, would be similar to that of the returning 
exiles from Babylon, the God of the Bible " liath done great 
things for ns, whereof we are glad." 

If there could be an equally vast gathering from all the 
ends of the earth of all those who love the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity and in truth, of all those who bear his image, and 
who are actuated by his spirit, how very soon, in such 
a vast assembly of the good and the true, would party 
names and distinctions disappear, when each one beheld bis 
brother possessing so much in common with himself, — when 
the peasant patriarch from the mountains of Scotland, rigidly 
orthodox and sternly tenacious of his creed, even to the 
indulgence sometimes of an over-suspicious spirit, could 
nevertheless join in fraternal embrace and in holy devotion 
with his sable brother from the coral reefs of the South 
Seas, who Jtnew no creed but that of love to Christ, and love 
to the bretliren, aai wtoae \aagoag,e, -w^iftii mletgreted in 
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tte hearing of the vast nasemblyj would be this — " Tbrough, 
the tcniier mprcy of our Oo<l, the daj-spring from on higb ■ 
hath Tisited us, — the good Williams brought ua the Bible, 
and oui idols and our idols' houses, with their erueltiea and 
abominations, disappeared before its light. It led us to 
Christ, and Christ led us to peace. I am a brand plucked 
out of the burning; once I was blind, now I eee. He lored 
me, and gave himself for me." The ebonj-colonred sons of 
Africa, once the most degraded of her tribes, would confess 
the same Christ in the rude language of the desert, and 
pointing to the Bible in their own tongue, which Moffat 
brought them, would saj, " This ia the African's book as 
well aa the book for the white man ; here have the children 
of the desert found a friend in their deep Borrows, freedom 
in bondage, riches in poTcrty, hope in despair, and have 
washed away their sins in the blood of the Saviour, who 
bore the sins and the sorrows of the blaek as well as the 
guilt of the white man." Men of every country and clime, 
of every colour and dialect, would meet in such an assembly 
fts this, Tbey would form the brotherhood of Christ, the 
spiritual family of the great Father. And the interpretation 
of their varied diiilects and languages, inspired by one 
common feeling, would be this ; " To the Bible and the 
Saviour whom it reveals, do we owe all that we are, and all 
that we hope to be. All we are brethren, and one is our 
master, even Christ. Unio Him who loved us, and washed 
ua from our sins in his own blood, be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever." 

With such evident marks of Divine adaptation in this 
book to the varied moods and circumstances of universal 
humanity, what other conclusion can you form than this — 
that the Bible is Qod's message to man, and is designed to 
present Iiim, as a progressively intelUeent being, with the 
Bubliniest themes for study here, and eondact him to the land 
where " there is no night," and where he shall no more see, 
as now, " through a glass darkly," — to make tao^Rw •wi\«iw, 
»s n trsn^ressor of the D'nine \a.Ti, ftia CwraS. ol <o.>A Msi 
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(he Friend of man, who has suffered for tlie guiltj — to comfort 
Mm, as the cliild of sorrow, with " abundant coDsoktioD and 
good hope," with the soothing voice of heavenly fiiendship 
amid the many trials of life, — and to spread before him, as the 
lieir of immortality, the endless glories of the inheritance- 
Is this adaptation of the Bible to man, to all men, supported 
by sufficient evidence ? It is. Arc there not thousands in 
every walk of life ready to say, " This word of tlune is 
my comfort in mine affliction" — "In the multitude of my 
thoughts thy comforts delight my soul" ? Thousands liavc felt 
this, and cannot be shaken from this conviction hy ait the 
assaults of infidelity ; they feel that whereas they were blind, 
now they see — comfortless, now they rgoice — distracted, 
now they are at peace ; and they meet all olijectors as the 
blind man, whose sight was restored, met the objections of the 
Pharisees, who wished to reason him out of his belief in the 
power and the goodness of Qhrist, who had conferred upon 
him such a benefit — " Why, herein is a marvellous thmg, that 
ye know not from whence He is, and yet He hath opened 
mine eyes I If this man were not of God, He could do 
nothing." John ix. 30, If the man that opened the eyes 
of one that was bom blind was from God, no less so is this 
book, which has led the spiritually blind '' by a way which 
they knew not, and in paths which they had not known i" 
which has brought them out into the blessed sunshine of 
Divine truth and love, and guided their feet into the way of 
peace. If the Bible were not of God, it could do nothing 
like what it has already done. Here has the widow found a 
glorious husband — the orphiin child, a father — the mourning 
aoul, beauty for ashes — and all true seekers, a Saviour and 
a Friend. 

Oh, blessed book I the guide of youth, the strength ot 
infirmity, the staff and llie stay of tottering years. Thou 
art the book of childhood, of middle life, of old age — the 
Bweeteuer of every bitter cup that is given us to drink. 
With thy comforts the poor man is made rich ; and without 
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thy treasures the rich man is poor. In thee the weary 
findeth rest — ^the guilty, pardon — ^the perplexed, counsel — 
the faint-hearted, strength — the sick at heart are made glad 
— ^the sinner is warned — ^the backslider arrested — the saint 
comforted — the dying pilgrim lays himself down on the soft 
pillow of thy promises, thy prospects, and thy peace. Thou 
hast a kind word and an endearing look for all. The 
maimed, the halt, and the blind, who wait at the pools of 
thy healing, are made whole of their sore diseases. The 
tongue of the dumb is made to sing, and the lame man to 
leap for joy. All who wait at the fountains of thy conso- 
lation, "shall renew their strength — shall mount up with 
wings as eagles, shall run and not be weary, shall walk and 
not faint." 




Jan. Extrnct from HhcadUj'a 
Hliturj' of Engtind. " CotUr's B&tarilBy tiig)it." 

If the Bible is from Ood, its progress must be marked with 
tbe foot-printB of love, and puritj, and peace, wherever it 
goes. If it is Divine in its origin, its influence roust be posi- 
tive!; good. If it conld be shown that the Bible is reallj 
opposed to tbe individual or Bocial welfare of man, then In 
thnt case it could aot be from that God of love " who sendetU 
his rain upon the just and tbe unjust, and who causeth Lis 
sun to ri&e upon the evil and upon tbe good." Here, then, is 
a very plain and reasonable test tu apply to the Scriptures, 
Haie they exercised such a beneficial infiuence upon the 
world, as to furnish at least presumptive evidence that thej 
are of Ood, and not of man ? My auswer to thia is a most 
emphatic — Yes. And I most firmly believe, that if all who 
happen to think otherwise would but give the Eible and its 
influence a candid consideration, tliey could not but be con- 
vinced that the Bible, if not from God, is at least like Him 
in his benevolent designs — the best book in the world, and 
worthy of all acceptation, on nccotmt of the incalculuble 
benefits which it confers. If the claims of tliis book are to 
be tested, even by the principles of utility, or by the standard 
of what is useful, then I do not fear the result. The Bible 
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will be found as truly benevolent in all its dengns, aad as 
truly benign in the influence whicli it wields, and mare bo, 
because it deals with man's highest interests — a£ all the varied 
BjrangemenLs and kindl; as[)ecl3 of nature, the grateful 
return of mom and even, the balmy breath of spring, the 
warm flush of summer, the mellow days of autumn, and the 
wild and hoary mtyesty of winter. Arc all thete changes 
inseparably identified with the GoA of nature, because beyond 
the power of man to produce or to control, and because their 
influence throughout ia essentially good ? U these warrant 
us in coming to the couclusion that the material creation is 
the work of the Great Supreme, the Bible, on a candid 
examination, will be found, in the nature of its contents, and 
in tlie blessed influence which it wields, to be no less the word 
of God than nature is his work. 

There is a strong innate poner in the principles of the 
Bible to civilise and elevate, to reform and refine. This ia 
the native tendency of this book. Wherever you find its 
principles understood, its precepts carried into practice, you 
vill find all that constitutes the grace, the strength, the 
purity, the perfection of eodal and spiritual life. We are 
more indebted to the Bible ibr the refinements, the decen- 
cies, the comforts of cirilised life, than we can now rightly 
estimate. In a country like this, which has so long enjoyed 
the blessings of the Gospel, we are scarcely placed in a right 
position for estimating the amount of social happiness the 
Sible has been the means of conferring upon the world. 

What would this country have been as to its institutions or 
civilisation without the Bible ? Human society will doubtless, 
through the force of co-operation, native strength, and 
vrnngemcnt, make some progress towards dvilisation ; a, 
few may even reach a high degree of external refinement and 
idecency ; but as to the masses of the people, civilisation 
iritbout Christianity is but a refined barbarism. 

What yet is the civilisation of China, with all her boasted 
greatness and antiquity ? The Bible has not been there to 
check the progress of human intellect) or fetter her social 
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institutions, or mould in anj vay tlie tharucter of her people, 
No ; the Bible bus not been there ; but its opponeuts have 
pninled us to a system of morals pTevalent in that country, 
which, in their estimation, ia vastly superior to that of the 
Bible. Be it so. What, then, has that system done for 
China ? Boastbg such an antiquity, and without the Bible, 
China should have been the most civilised nation on the face 
of the earth. Where, then, are her works of intellectnal 
greatness, — her noble achievements in literature, art, and 
science, — her social institutions, her commercial enterprise? 
Has she circumnavigated the globe, and carried with her 
the blessings of civilisation to the remotest parts of earth ? 
We have, indeed, been indebted to China for luxuries which 
are the native products of her soil, but not for light. She 
has sent us silk and tea, but neither science nor thought. 
There are many evils, doubtless, esisttng amongst ourselves, 
evils which are much to be deplored, and the removal 
of which should be earnestly sought; hut, on the whole, 
how vastly superior is our country in its social and moral 
condition, compared with China, or with the Mohanraiedan 
countries, where despotism reigns, where the intellect of 
man is enfeebled, where his rights are trampled in the dust, 
and where woman is regarded as a being with no rights, 
hut bom to be wholly subjected to the tyranny, the lust, and 
the caprices of man I 

In every country without the Bible, man is an utter 
stronger to rational liberty, to the blessings of free institu- 
tions, to enlightened and refined society, to the daring 
spirit of commercial enterprise, and woman is degraded 
and enslaved. The condition of woman in those countries 
without the Bible is wretchedly abject, pitiful, and helpless. 
If the Bible had done notliing more than prove the protector 
and the firiend of noman, it would deserve the lasting grati- 
tude of the entire race. Contrast her condition in heathen 
or Mohammedan coimtries, where she is not considered the 
Jitting associate of man, but driven from society and reduced 
to sJavery, with her conto,icfn in an^ mraiAv^ ^Uere the Bible 
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is acknowledged of Divine authority, and there jou find 
woman the ornament of society, the nurse of genius, the 
guardian angel of domestic life, herself hlessed and hlesnng 
others. 

It is not yet much more tlian half a century since one of 
the great nations of Europe made the attempt to build up ' 
national greatness and glory without a Ood, without a Bible, 
without B church, and without a Sabbath. " Death an eter- 
nal sleep I" was tie motto upon the tombstone ; and " No 
God 1" was the inacription on the cloaed and abandoned 
churches. Relieved from the overshadowing presence of 
God, the rcEtraintB of the Bible, the rest of the Sabbath, the 
aerrice of the church, surely France would now rise amongst 
the nations the brightest star that had ever shone in the 
firmament of Europe ! Deiivcred from all these deadweight 
incumbrances, surely she would now move onward with quick- 
ened pace in the glorious march of human freedom, the 
guiding star of nations, the light of the world, the hope of 
the human race 1 Without a God, a Bible, and a Sabbath 
(I shall not speak of the church, for that had long been the 
' mystery of iniquity), but without these three, indispensable 
for the wellare of any nation, France, from her imperial city 
to the remotest of her villages, became an appalling Golgo- 
tha, a land of darkness, treachery, and murder — rocked upon 
the ftirioua billows of popular frenzy. All public or private 
confidence wa^ gone; and had not the God of nations, who 
was blasphemously disowned, interposed in behalf of France 
— had she been let alone of God and man — she woiUd donbl- 
less have esterminated herself, and quenched the lurid flames 
of her own mad sedition against Heaven, and the mutual 
hatred of her brave but misguided sons, in her own blood. 
A false religion in France, which at best was but a splen- 
did caricature of Bible Christianity, was doubtiesa one of 
the chief causes which led to the first revolution; and no 
religion, no God, no Bible, produced the darkest night ii 
the reign of terror. The revolutions of that countt^ b^ 
never been followed by tte exipetAeS. aAvoo^as^^"! 
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viiiy ? Because the religious element has been wanting, vhieli 
secured both to tliia country and America higher and 
more jiermanent blessings than hare as yet descended tipon 
France, 

The question then, Has the Bible exercised a beneGtnal 
influence upon the vorld ? is one which, in all candour, must 
be emphatically answered in the affirmative. What was i 
state of our own country in. the days of our druidical fore- 
fathers, or even long after that period? In what condition 
did the ancient Romans find our forefathers then, without 
the Bible, and without the knowledge of the tnie God? On 
these very mountaiiia which still lift their heads majestically 
to tike clouds ; on these fur-sweeping plains, and on I 
banks of these same rivers which still roll onwards to the 
ocean ; on these bluff and barren headlands which etill look 
out upon the sen — did the ancient Romans find our fbreiiithers, 
in much the same canditioii as Columbus found the aborigines 
of America, or Cooke did the savages of the South-sea 
Islands. They were, like all other pagan nations, degraded 
by thrir worship ; and though unconquerably brave, thej were 
fiercely savage. Thej hunted in the woods, they painted 
their bodies in all the fantastic colours of savage life, whilst 
their minds were still more disfigured by the dark stains of a 
cruel superstition; they were the slaves of bloody dniidism. 
They oifcrcd their children in sacrifice ; and etill there are 
to be found in various parts of the country the Druid's altar, 
the mystic circle, which has doubtless often witnessed the 
cruel and the barbarous rites of a horrid superstition, I 
have seen somewhere such a supposition as the following 
made, by way of illustrating the social improvement which 
Oliristianity has produced in this and other lands ; — Were 
one of the ancient Romans who invaded our country, or one 
of our druid forefathers — who, from some bluff and rocky 
promontory, beheld with wonderment the galleys of Cesar, 
as they made towards the shore, and the Roman eagle 
gleaming in the sun — to start from the dead, and from the 
cliffs of Dover, or from the lofty Skiddaw or tJie Grampians, 
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to look abroad upon tlie countrj now, ivhal ivould be tbe 
as^onisbraent of both the one and the other? The one 
could not believe Ibiit tbis iras the country he had inTuded, 
and the other could not believe that this was the country 
'a whose deep and trackless forests he had perfbnned his 
dnddical rites, and oSered his children to some demon god. 
And no wonder — what a change ! Rich docks, and harbours, 
and whar^, containing the wealth of nations ; flourishing 
cities and towns, the busy murts of commerce ; ilaming 
fb^es, crowded factories, have sprung up ; the ancient oak- 
forests have disappeared, to make way for the chimne;- 
fijresfs, beneath whose shadows the toiling millions are ever 
bnsy ; the battle-steed has given place to Che iron horse, 
which sweeps through the length and the breadth of the 
land, now girded by the iron road, and linked together from 
its centre to its remotest parts by the lightning wire ; smiling 
fields of waving grain occupy the place of the ancient forests i 
whilst the mighty oaks, that would have been worshipped 
our country been irader the influence of Druidism, have 
become tbe ponderous ribs of tbe " huge leviathans," to 
carry the products of our industry or the mesBengers of 
peace to the most distant regions of the globe. The ancient 
Roman and the druid might be pointed to our hospitals, to 
our inflrmaries, to our penitentiaries, to our edifices of mercy, 
ur dwelhng-places of charity and peace ; they might be 
o inspect the various institutions for clothing the naked, 
for visiting the destitute, for relieving the poor — and few aa 
these are, in proportion to the wants of the age, the ancient 
Roman would be forced to confess that his country, in the 
golden age of her hterature and civilisation, knew nothing 
of them ; and both he and our dmid forefather would be 
altogether at a loss to account for the marvellous change. 
Amid all the grave and numerous evils that still esist, they 
could not but admit a mighty change for the better; and 
e they to inquire what has done all this ? what has drawn 
forth the energies, the inventive powers, of the human in 
tellecC, and the benevolent aspirations of the human heart 
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nbnt has developed the internal reaoitrces of thecountr;? 
nbut is it that hns laid so deeply lite foundation of our 
national freeclom, Etill pledged to advance, but never to go 
back, till the glorious march of human liberty shall be txaa- 
jilet* ? what ia it that has covered the land nith Beminwiei 
of education, with asjluniG for the sick and the destitute? 
what is it that has mitigated the horrors of war, and it 
gradually extingmsliing the war sprit ? what is it that has 
broken the fetters of the slave, and proclaimed liberty to the 
captives, and breathed into the social system the breath of a 
new life, more generous, kindly, and expansive ? what ia it 
that has impelled to benevolent movement, not skimming 
the surface of existing evil, but going down to the lowest 
strata of human wretchedness ? what is it that has borne the 
ships of our country on the swift wings of commercial enter- 
prise, into every sea beneath the sun, carrying with them 
the products of our industry, the blessings of civilisation, and 
not seldom the messengers of peace ? — what answer could be 
given, in all candour, to such inquiries as these ? but this, — 
"Behold what the Bible hath wrought ! Through the tender 
mercy of our God the day-spring from on high hath vifated 
us, to give light to them that sat in darkness, and in the 
region of the shadow of death." And if all have not been 
made partakers of the saving blessings of the Gospel, the 
whole country bos felt the enhghtening and cheering sunshine 
of Bible truth in the numerous social advantages and hu- 
manising influences which it confers. 

The influence produced in this and other countries by 
Bible truth, where it is not fettered nor caricatured, is such 
that you can scarcely form a right estimate of il, from the 
fact that you have been so long accustomed to its silently- 
operating power. Let us take some dork and barbannu 
region where the Gospel has been but recently proclaimed 
to its wret{:hed inhabitants, and what is the result? As 
they begin to understand, to believe and practise, theif 
whole modes of tliinklng and living are revolutionised. 
Instead of living by hunting or by war, they dear the forests 
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and till the fields — the spear ia exchanged for the spade 
— the bftttlc-uxe is no longer turned againet ueighhouring 
tribeB— the war ia now with wooda, wilh the atubborn 
powers of nature, and not with man, and " a man is agoiu 
famous as he lifts up his axe against the tall trees" — rich 
harvestB cover the fields, where the thick jungle spread before 
— flocka feed where the wild beasts lay in ambush for their 
prey — the terrific war-whoop is heard no more; for the 
Gospel broi^ht the true pipe of peace when it taught the 
savage to pray and to aing the praiaes of God — the moim- 
tuD stream that ran t« waste, and was often sldiied with 
the blood of enemies, is now turned to the service of indus- 
try and the growing arta — the decencies and the comforts 
of civilised life begin to appear — commodious houses are 
built on the margin of the rit-er, where the mud hut and 
the wigwam formerly stood — the stir and the enterprise of 
trade are abroad — the spirit of human freedom walka tbrth 
— if slavery still exisla, its horrors are greatly mitigated, and 
irill speedily disappear — infanticide ia abolished — the cruel 
rites of bloody superstition arc succeeded by the gentle deal- 
inga and humaniaing spirit of the Qoapel — woman finds her 
proper place and appropriate occupations, no longer a beast 
tS burden and a slave, but an equal and a helpmeet — home 
ia a new word, inveated with chatms and endearing associa- 
tiona unknown before — the influences of civilised life, which 
follow wherever the Bible goes into the dark places of the 
earth, pervade the whole ; whilst not a few have felt itji 
inwardly renewing power and are bom again, all liare felt 
the social blessings which it confers. This is no imaginary 
picture — this is no dream of the fancy. Many of the South 
Sea Islands, and many dark places in Africa, will attest the 
truth of this. The South and the North, the East and the 
Vest, will lift up their voices and aay, "Behold what the 
; Bible hath wrought 1 " Within the last two years, in Oala- 
lur, it has aboliihed human sacrifices, that, in some inatances, 
were formerly counted by hundreds, and the bell which tolled 
when the slaves were led out to die, is now the joyful Babbalh 
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bell which rings tlie sable sons and daughters of Africa to 
the house of prayer. 

Some are inclined to think that ChriBtianity is efiete, that 
the Bible has seen its daj, fulfilled its mission, lost its power. 
It ia not so. It is still "Tnight7 to the pulUng down of 
strongholds." It is still achieving the same moral triumphs 
as it did in its earliest and brightest days, when it shut up 
the temples of the gods, and swept their nameless abomi- 
nations from the cities of ancient Greece and Borne, when it 
pursued its stately march of love and liberty from the imperial 
city onwards through the cities of Asia-Minor, — purifying the 
temple of Venus at Corinth, destroying the Siscinations of 
Diana at Ephesus, and revealing the one living and true God 
at Athens. It is not without its triumphs still, both in a 
social and spiritual point of view, at home and abroad. It 
baa raised the Beehuann from the lowest grade of human 
eidstence. It has vindicated his identity with the great 
family of man. It has ^ven him the name, the dignity, the 
virtues, the hopes of a man and a Christian. The degraded 
Hottentot has been purified bj the washing of regeneration 
— the ferocious New Zealander has broken his bow and his 
spear, and his soul has been beautified with the adorning of 
B meek and a quiet spirit. The widely'Scattered islands that 
gem the Bouth Seas, and which but for sin would seem the 
abodes of bliss — the beautiful foncy-work of some mysterious 
agency — have witnessed the dawn of a new creation far more 
glorious than their own corals, now resplendent with the 
light of the Gospel. The snows of Greenland have glowed 
beneath the beams of the Sun of righteousness, and the 
hearts of the Greenlanders have melted at the story of 
Divine love. 

But you require not to look so far away for proo& in 
behalf of the benignant influence which the Bible has exer- 
dsed over the destinies of man. You find these at home. 
The external, the moral, the humanising influences of 
Christianity are visible on every hand. They are felt in 
private as well as in public life — in the domestic urcle as 
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ts in the n]a.rt of business. There are many secret 
influences constantly in operBtion in the material world, 
which, whether you are conscious of their presence or not, 
fite highly caDducive to health, and their withdrawal, or 
'Ten pajrtial derangement, would he accompanied with pain 
)r death. Thousands enjoy the blessings of pure hght and 
dr, without ever being conscious of how much they owe to 
them. But deprive them of these, and their physical and 
moral health would at once suffer. And so is it with the 
Bible on the part of many who enjoy the social and moral 
• advantage which it confers. Thej owe much to its light 
and purity, but having grown up in the midst of thes&j 
(estemsl advantages from earliest life, the; deem them as 
aomething inseparable from their own being, without tracing 
them to the influence of the Bible, which, like the Spirit of 
Id moving over the face of the waters, is silently operating 
n the darkness of human society, and if not penetrating in 
every cose into the inner, at least greatly modifying the 
outer life. All are more or less indebted to the Bible even 
for external or social blessings, whether the; have experienced 
the saving efficacy of its truths or not. All must feel this 
if they will but contrast the social and moral condition of 

ountr; with that of others, where the Bible is fettered, 
caricatured, withheld from the people, or where it is altogether 
unknown. The man who sits beneath the grateful shade of 
the palm-tree when the burning siin has arisen in his strength, 
cannot but feel the luxury of the coo! retreat, whether he 
tastes the fruit or not ; and the man who sits beneath the 
overarching houghs of the tree of life, cannot but feel that it 

)d for him to be here, whether he reaches fortli his hand 

it to taJce and eat of the fruit for the healing of the 
nations. 

The Bible has exerted a humanising influence upon tha 
penal statutes of every country where it has been received' 

awelcomc guest. It has introduced such measures a 
calculated to reform the criminal rather than cut him off. 
It baa ever been the Magna Charta of true liberty; (he 
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enemy of oppression and slaver; ; the friend of the poca* ; 
the protector of woraeu; the patron of learning, and art, and 
science ; the guRrdian of the sacred relation of marriage, 
around which it has thrown a holy sanctity, as the sonrce of 
all the domestic virtues, and the endearing associations of 
home. It has softened in aome measure the cruel spirit of 
war ; and nations iviU yet have recourse to the principles of 
the Bible, and not to the strord, for the settlement of their 
grievances. It has secured to the toiling multitudes of this 
and other lands the inestimable boon of one day's rest in 
seven — a blessing which the grasping spirit of cupidity would 
take away if it could ; but its efforts will he vain, so long as 
the Bible exercises its appropriate influence over the minds 
of men. " It is mentioned in some of the biographical 
sketches in the life of Arkwright, the great improver of 
machines for the manufacture of cotton, that be had made a 
most elaborate statistical account, and published it, i>f lAa 
ion vikvik the nation had ttutained bi/ not working on 
Sundays ! " There are many social blessings connected with 
the Sabbath, for which the toiling multitudes of this and 
other lands are wholly indebted to the Bible. If you wonid 
preserve for yourselves the social and spiritual blessings of 
this day from the encroachments of mammon, and &om the 
attacks of a iaise liberalism, cherish the Bible, which i£ at 
once the bulnark of ihe Sabbath, and the strongest break- 
water against the advancing tide of sodal eviU. The people 
that love the Bible most have the greatest amount of true 
liberty and social happiness, the most UBcfiil institutions, the 
holiest Sabbaths, and tlic happiest homes. ■< I am convinced," 
said the noble mari:yr of Erromanga, " that the first step 
towards a nation's temporal and social elevation is to plant 
among them the tree of life, and civilisation and commerce 
will entwine their tendrils around its trunk, and derive 
support from its strength." 

X have hitlierto contemphkted the influence of the Bible 
chiefly in the direction of tlie visible and extemol results 
ivhicb it has produced on the outer or social phases of 
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humamtj; butlmust not altogether omit the higbt 
the Baving, influence which the £iblc exercises on the inner, 
apiritual life of man. Bible truth reaches much further than 
the mere surface of society. If it went no decjier Ihnn Ibis, 
its influence for good would be like " the morning cloud and 
the early dew :" it would soon pass away. It is the tmth of 
Ood, and the medium through which the Divine Spirit acta 
in purifying the soal of man — in bringing it under the 
influence of new raolivea and new desires ; and when the 
affectioos of men are once brought under the influence of the 
truth, they are new creatures, notwithstanding their former 
circumstances, piejuilicea, and habits. It has weaned the 
drunkard bom. bis deadly cup — it has tarnished the gold of 
the miser, and made him turn from the poorest and most 
enslaving pas^oo of the human soul, the luEt for gold, 
lay up treasure in heaven, and to seek an inlii;] 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadcth not unay, 
shed over the soured and dogged soul of mieanthropf, 
the sunshine of a meek, a glad, and a quiet spirit 
silenced the tongue of daring profanity, and filled its polluted 
njoulh with paahns, and hymns, and spiritual songs ; it has 
spread the smile of love over the haggard iace of envy ; it 
has washed the hands of dishonesty, and puritied its treach- 
erous heart ; it has subdued the tiger to a lamb, and turned 
the dissipated and the reckless child of iufiuny, yet the son 
of many prayers, into a worthy dtiKcn, a devoted and usefid 
Ohristian, and a steady Mend ; it lias supported the pious poor 
in the midst of ail their suflerings; it has brought light in 
darkness, strength in weakness, joy in sorrow, end abundant 
consolation when all earthly sources had failed. What, 
therefore, can you think of the Bible, when you see men in 
every profession, in every rank and grade of life, brought 
under its transforming power — " the learned and the rude, 
the yo\ing and the old, the comparatirelj innocent and 
unsophisticated child of nature, and the man hackneyed in 
the ways of the world, the humble peasant and the so: 
gemuf, the king on bis throne, the prisoner in bis cell, 
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Etntesman in hia cabinet, tbe philosopher in his studies, tte 
merchant in his enterprises, tlie miser in liia hoards, the 
persecutor in the paroxysni of his rage mid cruelty, the 
hermit in liis Bolitade, the feshionahle votary in the dizzy 
whirl of pleasure," the youth who has been dandled upon the 
lap of ease, and the ragged urchin, with rough and rugged 
exterior, and most sinister aBpect — what can yon thini of the 
Bible, and its transforming power, manifested upon all such, 
and even upon the worst of our race, but that it is from 
Ood? Yes, of Divine authority; a book that has accom- 
plished more for the real good of man than any other bool^ 
yea than all other books put together have ever done ; and 
thus furnishing the strongest presumptive evidence that it 
ia not of the " earth, earthy," but *ometh from above. The 
direct tendency of the Bible is to make men happy in their 
outward condition and in their inner spiritual life, to eradicate 
all bitterness within by uniting the soul through f^th to the 
highest embodiment of the spiritual and divine life, even to 
the Redeemer himself, in union with whom the soul has a 
peace which the world cannot give, neither take away. 

When did the Bible ever make a man a worthless citizen, 
a faithless husband, a cruel father, a treacherous friend? On 
the contrary, has it not always improved the social and the 
spiritual condition of man? I admit at once that many have 
professed to be giuided by the Bible who have grievously 
dishonoured ita principles and disgraced its precepts. But 
the Bible ia not answerable for such incouMstency, Tou 
might as well blame the sun for a defective supply of light, 
when all that was admitted came through cracked and 
smoked glass, as blame the Bible with the ineonsistenciea of 
those who profess to believe it. Either judge of the Bible 
altogether by itself, or take a genuine specimen of true f«th 
in its principles, and a pure life governed byits precepts. If 
this is done, I do not fear the result, for the Bible and its 
religion will be found profitable for the life that now is and 
for that which is to come. 
Here (hen is a book — accovnA fci \t aa -jQuwill — which 
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bas produced tbc most marvellous results, which has esercised 
the most benefidul influence on Ihe outer and inner life of 
man — a book which, ithatever be the sentiments or practice 
of manj who profess to believe it, stands forth the enemj of 
nil oppression, injiwtice, dishonesty, imporitj, and everything 
that ia base, and mean, and hurtful, in man or woman, in the 
ruler or the nilcd — a book which, whilst it does not profess 
to teach politicB, baa done more than all other books to secure 
to man his inalienable rights, not b; unfolding any set of 
formal institutions, but by intiising into the inner life of man 
the right prinriplcs on wliich external arrangements, institu- 
tions, movements, and agencies should be based — a book 
which ia not a formal, mechanical, and dry system of rules, 
but spirit and life — Ihe breath, the truth of God, which, if 
passing; into the soul of man, and operating from within ■■ 
outwardij, the bone, and muscle, and flesh of a thousand I 
benevolent agencies for the good of man will speedily appear, 
and will continue to work for good so long as they are acted 
upon by the living breath — a book which makes men truthful, 
peaceful, industrious, kind, dutifiil in all the varied walks of 
life, which urges tliem to live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
and thus by reforming the inner life, it leads to reformation, 
benevolent action in the direction of the outward — a book 
which, whilst it was not given to be a manual of literature 
or the sciences, has, nevertheless, &om its influence on the 
inner life, produced more than all other books the finest 
literary taste and the finest literary productions, and impelled 
the huamn intellect onwards in the path of discovery. "When 
the light of Bible truth was extinguished amongst the nations 
during the dark ages, the light of learning and science was 
but a feeble flickering flame, which only served to make the 
darkness more visible. When the Bible was brought forth 
from the dark and musty shelves of the convent at the 
Reformation, when it flashed its glorious light over the 
nations of Europe, it was to the slumbering soul of nian like 
life from the dead ; it was to learning, liberty, science, and 
commercial enterprise, Uke tha \jiet.'iXx.-w\ii&"Ma^*H^.'M™ 
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life to the dry bones in the Valley of Vision ; the spirit of 
man was unbound ; be had been long n captive ; tbc Bible 
liberated, made him Eree. The march in every department 
of hunnan inquiry, in dvil and religious liberty, has been one 
of progress ever unce. Look at the literature, the liberty, 
the iustitutions, the habits, the commercial enterprise, of 
those countries where the Bible is but partially known and 
jiludiously withheld from the people, and then lake any 
country where the Bible is generally known and loved, and 
contrast it in all these respects with the former. " Look on 
this picture, and on that." Without being for one moment 
invidious in our comparisons, compare the north of Ireland 
with the south. I do not ask you to go to the dark r^ons 
of barbarous heathenism ; but take some of the old chivalric 
nations celebrated in song and Btory, and contrast, for ei- 
amplc, Scotland with Spain, England with Italy, or the 
States of New England with the States of the Pope, and I 
leave you candidly to draw the inference, and to account for 
tlie fact which meets you prominently everywhere — the 
Bible a blessing to individuals, tlie want of it a curse. The 
man wlio believes ite precious truths can easily explain this. 
" Every tree is known by its fruits," and these are the fruits 
of the tree of life for the healing of the nations. 

" Tell me where the Bible is, and where it is not, and I will 
writeamoralgeography of the world. I wiilshowwhatjin all 
particulars, is the condition of that people. One glance of 
your eye will inform you wliete the Bible is, and where it is 
not. Go to Italy : decay, degradation, suSering, meet you on 
every side. Commerce droops, agriculture ^ckens, the 
useful arts languish. There is a. heaviness in the air; you 
feel cramped by some invisible power ; the people dare not 
speak aloud ; they walk slowly ; an armed soldier is aromid 
their dwelling ; the armed police take from the stranger lua 
Bible before he enters the territory. Ask for the Bible in 
the book stores : it is not there, or in a form so laige and 
expensive, as to be beyond the reach of the common people. 
The preacher takes no text from the Bible. Enter tlie 
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Vatican and inquire for a Bible, and yoii will be pointed t( 
some case where it reposes among prohibited works, side by-S 
aide with tlie works of Diderot, Rousseau, and Voltaire. 
But pass over the Alps into Switzerland, and down the 
Rhine into Holland, and over the channel lo England and 
Scotland, and what an amazing contrast meets the eye! 
Men look with an air of independence ; there are indmtrj, 
neatness, instruclion for children, Why this difference ? 
There is no brighter sky; there are no fairer scenes of 
nature; but they have the Bible. And happy are the 
people in snch a case : for it is righteousness that exalteth a J 
nation." 

I cannot conclude this lecture without quoting a passog 
from Macaulaj's " History of England," in which he has drawn 
a very striking contrast between Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant countries, and to this I call your attention, as a con- 
vincing proof of the social advantages the Bible confers : — 

" From the time when tlie barbarians overran the Western em- 
pEreto the time of the revival of letters, the influence of tba Church 
of Rome had been geDCmlly favdurabla to science, tu ctvilisatian, 
and to good government. But during tJie last tltree centuries, to 
stnnt the growth of the human miud has been her chief otyect. 
Throughout ChrisWudom, whatever advance has been made in 
knowledge, in (treedom, in weilth, and in the arts of life, has been 
made in apito of her, and haa everywhere bean In inverse proper- 
tiou to her power. The loveliest and most fertile provinces of 
Europe have, under her rale, been sunk in poierl;, in politic^at 
servitude, and in inlelieotual torpor; while Frotestnnt countries, 
uuce proverbial for sterility and borbaiism, have been turned by 
aklll and industry into gardens, and con boast of a long list of heroes 
and statesmen, philosophers and poets. Whoever, hnowing what 
Italy and Scotland naturally are, and wliat, four hundred years ago, 
they actually were, shall now compare tha coaotry ronnd Bome 
with the country round Edinbur^fb, will be able to fiirm some judg' 
meat as to the tendency of Papal domiuaUon. Tlic deBcent of 
Spun, once Che first among moniirchles, to the lowest depths of de- 
gradation, the devatlan of Holland, io spite of many natural disad- 
voulagea, to a position such as □□ communwealth so suiall has ever 
reaohed,teach the same lesson. Wheever paBsea in Germany from a 
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Soman Catholic to a ProteataQt principality, In Switierlund from £ 
Kotnan Cathalia to a. Fratcatant cuutun, in Iruland frum a BomsQ 
Cutliolic to a FroLeBtant county, linda tbat he has puased from a 
lower to a higher grade of civilisation. On the other aide of the 
Atlnntic the saniB law prevails. The Protestnnta nf tho tinited 
States bHTo left far behind tbein tlie Roman Catholics of MeiLioo, 
Peru, and Brai^il. The Roman Cathohca of Lower Caniida remain 
inert, while the nhole contiiieat round them is in a ferment vith 
Protestant activity and enterprise. The French have dcabUeaa 
shown an energy and an intelligence which, eyen when misdireeledl, 
bave justly entitled them to be called a great people. But Uils ap- 
parent exception, when examined, will be found to confirm the 
rule ; for in do country that is called Roman Catholic lias the 
Roman Catholic Church, daring several Kenerations, possessed so 
little authority as in France.'' 

There is no writer fo whom we are so nraeli indebted for 
a simple, touching, and heautiful exhibition of the happy 
fireside influence which the Uible has exercised over many a 
lowly home, than to the author of that immortal poem, 
" The Cottar's Saturday Night," which appeab to the sym- 
pathies of every man who baa any sense of religion in his 
soul, whether he Kves in a palace or a cot. The true secret 
of aU the more widely difiuscd social influences of this booh 
is to be found at the hearth of the cottar, when — 
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Homes and hearts thua brought midcr tlie influence of UuB 
blessed book, have been cheered and upheld ainid the stem 
necessities of the poor man's lot ; and the beat wish that I can 
express for you is, that all your dwellings may be blesst 
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the amenities of that holy faith which has borne upwards and 
onwards through many a sad and weary hour the children of 
poverty and toil, and which has been a solace and a guide to 
the tried and the troubled in every walk of life. Let but 
the family altar be reared in every dwelling, and many a care 
will be soothed, and the burden of many a trial will be 
lightened, and " The Cottar's Saturday Night" will be no 
longer, as it is to many, merely a beautiful picture, but a 
present reality, fuU of hope and imperishable blessings for our 
country and the world at large. 

** From scenes like these old Scotia's grandetrr springs, 
That makes her lov'd at home, rever'd abroad." 
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scontruUO. "The Cottu'i SBtnrdBj Hlgbt." 

Lowdl Offering," 

The Bible has a direct tendencj to produce tbtue virtues, 
both in the family circle and in sodftj at large, on the cul- 
tivation of which the happiness of families and coinniuiiities 
depends. So much is this the cuee, that in visiting amongst 
a lai^e portion of the workdng-classCE, one ia generallj able 
to tell with perfect accuracy, from the itttemal appearance 
and arrangementa of their dwellinES, whether the Bible is 
read and eateemed, and the house of God frequented or not. 
So much am I convinced of the influence of the Bible in 
promoting family comfort, cleanliness, economical arrange- 
ments, industrious and provident habits, in refining the taste, 
elevating the intellect, purifying the affections, that I do not 
think that it would be any very difficult task, without any 
previous knowledge of the people, to tell, merely from the 
internal appearance of their houses, whether the Bible is 
read and esteemed or otherwise, and whether they are in the 
habit of frequenting the house of God or not. Of course 
there will be exceptions to this. You will find here and 
there a class of working men, highly intelligent, well read, 
conversant in history and in some of the sciences — men who 
e of the philanthropic movemeatB of the 
n easy circumatances, and have comfortable 
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I homes, but are opponcnU to the Bible, and are BeUum or 
seen in anj p1a4:e<if irorship. The; have a high idea of 
I what working men way do for themselves apart altogether 
W from Bibles, churches, priests, or even pathaxaeais ; and 
I posaessing superior intelligence, fhej acquire no small degrea 
I of ascendsncj oyer their feUow-wotknien. But if the few of 
t vhom I now speak have comfortable homes, it is became, 
a land leavened by Biltle influence, they hare followed 
out, tliough unconscious of this all the while, the very prin- 
ciples of temperance, co-operation, frugality, forethought, 
and peace, wliich t^is bonk hua enjoined, and nhich it hai 
enforced bj the highest motives. But for this book, and the 
influence which it has eierdsed upon ail our sodal relations, 
asdy diflerent would have been the position of the 
arislocraey of the working-classes, although tliej may sup- 
pose that Ihii is a position which they have gained for 
themselves, and altogether apart from any influence which 
the Bible has exercised in this country 1 But such eases, 
compared with the masses that are really in a very different 
position, are tew und far between ; and I would undertske, 
on visiting the greater proportion of the working-classeB, 
n the most unfavourable circumstances as to depression 
of trade or badness of locality, to point out those dwellings 
whose inmates are in the habit of attending places of wor- 
eliip, who enjoy the ministrations of the dospel, who nre 
plied with its healing and elevating influences, who love their 
Bible ; and I would have little difficulty at the same time in 
pointing out another class of habitations, the appearnnoe of 
winch is a siu^ but a sad index of the fact, that tht 
" care for none of these things." The problem may be enaily 
Bolved : — Given, any district inhabited by the worklng-claasca, 
tad, from the internal appearance and BrrangementH of tlieir 
dwellings, to discover whether they have enjoyed the elevat- 
ing influences and varied agencies of a faithful gospel 
ministry or not ? Any one altogether unacquuuted with the 
previous character or habits of the people to be thus visited, 
but who knows well the ha^^y influence which the Bible exerts 
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upon many in th«r condition in life, mil not fail to solve sud) 
a problem, and that almost with Hrithmetical accuracy. 

Show me the dwelling that is imiformlj untidy, where 
there is little or no IiouBehold mana^fement so as to secure 
comfort OT economical outlay — where there is unneceGsarj 
expenditure and great waste even of the necessariea of 
life — where there is little thrift and no proper disposal of 
means for a common advantage — where there is the weekly 
altema.tive of a " feast and a &Gt," as well ss idleness at one 
time, and the unnatural tension to the very utmoGt of physical 
energy at another— where there is little or no parental con- 
trol, or when exercised, it is so in the ibrm of brutal 
chastisemEnt, or angry scowling imperatives and rough 
wrathful words, which the youthftil Hector soon learns to 
employ himself when he lords it over some of his younger 
associates — where indications that betoken a recent visit to 
the tavern are nnmietalfeably felt and seen — where clothes 
and culture, the body and the mini^ are neglected — where 
loud and angry words betoken everything but aflection — 
Enough I 1 ask for no more — the Bible has not been felt in 
such a dwelling in its secretly operating power. There is 
neither love for the Bible, nor "heart within, nor God o'er- 
head," — and such ie the condition of many thousand families 
amongiit the worlcing-classes, simply because they have not 
been brought under the elevating influences of Bible truth. 

On the other hand, show mc a dwelling in one of your 
dingiest lanes where 1 shall find perhaps a. few carefully 
tended flowers — a proof that there is some soul here that 
loves green Seldi, and that is not altogether dead to the finer 
feelings of our nature, where there is a cleanliness, a neatness, 
a euntliing eometidng looking out of every piece of furniture, 
kowever humble, and pervading the whole dwelling ; where 
there seems to be naturally just a place for everything, and 
everything in its place, and where not the least prominent 
place is the slender book-case, which serves the double pur- 
pose of ornament and use, nod contains a fen good books ; 
where there is carcfiil management, but not parsimony and 
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meanness ; where there is a charm at the fireside which 
□mes till the nttractions of the tavenir~a charm which 
may be explaiced hj the kindly words and the sweet sounds 
usic oftentimes heard at the close of a day's labour, 
issuing hom such a dwelling, which is like a grceu spot in 
the dreitrj desert of social life hy which it is surrounded — I 
ask for no more than this ; I shall not eveo look to see 
whether or not a Bible is in snch a dwelling, for in nine 
out of every ten such indications aa these, though thej 
to reach no farther than the mere surface of every-day 
ire proofs of the outward decencies and respectabilities 
which the love of Bible truth and practice, and the hallowed 
agencies of a gospel ministry, will create. 

Of the latter family the first clause of the test holds true, 
" much food is in the tillage of the poor ;" and of the fonner 
the latter clause is equally true, " but there is mnch that is 
destroyed for want of judgment." In both dwellings there 
will be a great difference in good trade and bad trade — in 
health and in sickness—in prosperity and adversity ; and 
why this difference ? Simply because the one is more or less 
influenced by Bible precept and practice, and therefore enjoys 
proportion to this influence the decencies and respects/- 
bilities of Christian life, whilst the other feels no such influence, 
aud therefore enjoys none of its healing and elevating power. 
The contrast between two families has been very strikingly 
described by an eye-witness in Glasgow, who in several ci 
munications addressed to the newspapers of that city, on 
gubject of Social Reform, has designated himself " Common 
Sense." " Visiting along with a fiiend," says the writer, " some 
workmen's houses in Qlasgow, we entered a room and kit- 
chen, the walU of which were dingy, the floors unwashed and 
nn.swept, the beds unmade, the bedclothes scanty, and what 
there were of them in a filthy condition — a shake-down of 
' in one comer unremoved — the fiuniture never scrubbed, 
and in confusion — the windows shut as if they had been nailed 
down, and no ventilation except what was produced by a i 
broken pone of glass. My friend at once exclaimed, ■ What | 
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a miaa^ble hubitation ! What need for houacH lieing erected 
for the working classes 1 Can you expect sobrietj or health 
to exist here ?' Allowinji; him to address rae after this n 
ner, without offering any reply, I introduced him to aDolher 
house on the same Gtair-head. The kitch^i diessra was as 
irhite aa snoir, and stools and chairs were in the same condi- 
tion. There were no unwashed dishes corering the dresser- 
heaii M in the other house. The floors were clean — the 
hearthstone, fireside, and parts adjacent white — ^the walls 
painted a yellov water colour, which, above the mantel- 
piece, shone with brightly-scourert tinware and brass candle- 
sticks — an eight-day clock ornamented the kitchen, and the 
thrifty housewife's mahogany chest of drawers adorned the 
room. My fiieod was now charmed, and said, 'Here is a 
house that I could live in myself with delight ;' and being 
invited by the neatly-attired mistress to sit down on one of 
her milk-white chairs, he obeyed the call with an alacritj 
which showed he coveted the pleasure. When congratnhU- 
ing himself on the relief he experienced in this house fi 
the miserable apartments he had just left, his astoniirhuient 
was very great when I infotmcd hitn that the architecture of 
the two dwellings was exactly alike. Both were rooms and 
kitchens of the very same dimensions, and the whole differ- 
ence lay in the manner in which they were kept. He would 
not believe this, nntU by actual mea.'^urement he was obliged 
to acknowledge the fact. It is of importance to notice also, 
that the mechanic who owned the comfortable dwelling had 
as lai^e a family and no greater wages than the one who 
lived in the sty above described." 

This is no exaggeration. Hundreds of such cases may be 
met with every day. In the one dwelling above described, 
although I am utterly ignorant of it, intemperance had doubt- 
less banished the Bible, or at least counteracted all its influ- 
ence, and hence the squalor, flUh, and wretchedness ; 
other dweUtng, of which I am equally ignorant, the Bible 
and its ordinances had doubtless been loved, and hence the 
home elevating influences that were at work ; the temper^ 
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aiice, cleanliness, ttirift And peace, nhich made the latter 
dwelling h green spot of peace and beauty in the midst of a 
wide desert of social miEery. 1 have never vet known a 
single family amongst the labouring classes despise the Bible, 
and neglect its ordinances, without suffering an awful retri- 
bution either in the vicious courses of its sons or in the pro- 
fligacy of its daughters, heneath whieli the family-tree fell 
in premature ruin and decay ; and I have never yet known a 
femily in the same class who loved the Bible and its ordin- 
ances, but that grew up rejected, useliil, honourable, and 
happy. The Bible is the bulwark of domestic happiness; it 
is the only foundation on which iree institutions can be 
raised; it is the charter of human freedom ; and those who 
imagine that they can tmild up family or national greatness 
independent of the Bible, do greatly err, neither knowing the 
power of the Scriptures nor the weakness of human nature. 
Some may deem the Bible too stringent in its principles, too 
inflexible in its demands, for their crooked policy, for their 
notions of businesa and social life ; but the truth is, societj 
at large, in all its varied departments, will ever be terribly 
di^uintcd and distracted, full of wounds, and bruises, and 
putrifying sores, till the spirit of the Bible ia infused into 
every section of social life, and its great law recognised as the 
guiding principle : "Whatsoever ye would that others should 
do unto you, that do ye also unto them." 

The primary object of the Bible is not to teach ua merely 
what is convenient, and honourable, and decent for the pre- 
sent world, to instruct as in the best social arrangements 
that might secure the greatest amount of earthly good. No; 
the principal de^gn of the Bible is to make knonn to us the 
way of salvation through the mediation of the Divine Be- 
deemer ; but if there iti anything in this book only second in 
importance to this great object, it is the social well-being of 
man, aa essentially subservient to higher and imperishable 
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You will Iherefiire look in vain for ony treatise on political 
economy, or for any expoailjon of social economics in the 
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Bible; and yet there are certain great principles whidi pw-l 
vade its ererj page, and -nhich lie at the foundation of fin; 
right Bjstem eitlier of the one or of the other. The house- 
hold virtueB iovariablj follon in its wake, and these agUQ 
braiieh out into all the departments of social life. It mcul- 
cateB a spirit of love, and more especially in the married 
relatioD ; and this is of vast importance in erery family circle^ 
but more especially in that of the working if 

With intense earnestness have the writers of the New 
Testament enjoined upon aU to cultivate a spirit of hve i and 
whilst this is of immense importance to every community and 
to every family circle, to none more so than to that of the 
working man. In that beautiful poem, " The Cottar's Sa- 
turday Night," which every working man should read as a 
proof of what the Bible will do in the humblest walks of life, 
the poet has produced a striking home scene of family afiec- 
tion, peace, and comfort, where, beneath the cottar's lowly 
roof-tree, far away in the moor, and amid the chill blasts of 
Noveniber, 

" with Jo; anfclgned biothers anil Blat«r> n 

And the secret of all this is to be found in the "big fa&' 
Bible," which the aged sire turns o'er with patriFircha] pride. 
This has been the tree that was thrown into the bitter waters. 
The Bible has sweetened the sourness, smoothed the aspeii- 
Ijes, and mellowed the bitterness of human life. 

In that same dwelling the poet has brought before us a 
lively picture of induiirioiii habits, which the Bible ei\jcuns, 
and which cannot but follow in its wake. There o 
thousands, alas 1 that, toil as they may, can earn but a scanty 
subsistence ; but how much worse would their condition be, 
were they giving way to a reckless indoienoe and sloth ! Tha 
Bible enjoins honest and diligent labour for an honourable 
subsistence i it inculcates earncBt activity for the things of 
time, so far as this is subservient to an unembarrassed pro- 
secution of higher interests, The activities of men have 
beeo oil the more calVei mlto -jVjjaMi wionsuiMMl cnier. 
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prise has inereascd just as Bible truth and knowledge have 
advanced. The diS'usiou of Bible knowledge is of immeDsc 
importance even in a, commerdal point of view. The com- 
mencement of every new mission Etation is the opening of a. 
new market for our goods; and just as the social canditinn of 
the people at home is improved (and nothing will do this in 
a surer or in a shorter waj than the Bible ilself), they will 
become consumers to a far greater extent of our owa manu- 
factures; an increased demand will require an increased 
supply ; this again will give better and more employment to 
flur operatives ; whilst several branches of our industry that 
are nsw languishing would be revived — fearful depressions 
would be less frequent — the working man would not need " to 
beg for leave to toil" — and complaining, to a great extent, 
would be banished from our streets. 

Ab to provident habile, these aie urgently required on the 
part of the working classes, if they would consult their best 
interests ; and whilst the Bible was not given to bring before 
us a system of savings banks or provident institutions, yet 
as to the habits of careful management and forethought 
which tnese are designed to foster, it may serve as an 
excellent text-book, especially the book of Proverbs. The 
best of all examples is the Saviour himself, who, though the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelt in TTim bodily, said, " Gather 
up the ftagmenls, that nothing be lost." Whatever you 
may tbiolc of the Saviour, surely it would be of immense 
advantage Ibr you to imitate Him in this respect. This is 
absolutely necessary in a commercial country like this, where 
trade is exposed to so many fluctuations and reverses. The 
prittdpai experience of past depressions of trade occurring at 
intervals of no great distance, should teach every artizan to 
lay his account fur these, and by a careful husbanding of 
his means in the better times, to be prepared for the evil 
day. I know, alas 1 that there is, in many cases, too good 
reason for the complaint^ " There is nothing to lay past— . 
nothing to serve for the future. We are toiling at poocj 
irork; we sometimes cannot even'^Toout^'ilL-, 'wi^'e 
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from band to mouth ; our condition is flxed; it is inevits6Ij'~n 
tlu.t of hard tail, poorlv paid, firom vhich there is no thrift 
or outcomiag. How then can we be otherwise than we are, — 
rrrtcliedlf poor, und doomed to believe in the creed of 
despair :" Much of this is true ; alas ! too (me. But joia 
condition is not hopeless. There is not fet an end to 
personal c&brt to improve yourselves, and selt-reliance upon 
yonr own resources. You have not surely reached the point 
of despair, when jou can discover no further resourcirs within 
yourselves — nothing remaining for you but reckless psiMve- 
nesB. which, like the vampire that lulls to sleep, with its 
fanning and treacherous wing, and sacks at the same time 
the blood of its victim. I ask you iu sober eameEtneee, and 
with a full acquaintance with the terrible evils, the sore 
struggles, which oftentimes (all to the lot of the labouring 
poor, would a little more self-denial and reliance — a little 
more providence and better household management — a little 
niore skill in social economics, carefully carried into every-daj 
life, not greatly alienate the miserable eondition of thousands, 
and lift them much above the position of conBlant eicposure 
to want, and place within their reach, if not the luxuries, at 
least the comforts of life, and elevate their social and moral 
standing, and increase their dignity, respectablUty, and 
influence ? — a state of things certainly much hetter than the 
sort of reckless " hand-to-mouth" style of living to which 
man; drive theni§clves by tlicir Intemperate and improvident 
habits. There are doubtless many fiimilics in poor circiun- 
stances who are exccpLiona to these remarkE ; hut there uc 
thousands, wretchedly poor, who, for the most part, have 
themselves to blame, and who, but for recldess and improvident 
habits, might have been respectable and happy. Whatever 
be the adverse circumstances — the sore struggles — the 
overwhelming difficulties of the poor — if Ihey are provident 
and pious, if they husband their scanty means to the best 
advantage, their labours, hard as they are, their earnings, 
stinted as they are, will be doubly more productive, and will 
yield much more comfort than the laboura and the earoinga 
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nf tliose who Are improvident, intemperate, and reckless. 
This is so true and so obTious, that many instances in proof 
will oecur to jour minda of indiridoals and families vho have 
but small earning, and jet they are far more comfortable in 
every way than their neighbours, whose incomes are double 
those of the former, but Eqnandered upon expensive and 
ririnouB habits. Next to the delightful spectacle of seeing 
a large number of working men engaged in the worship of 
Ood, was that of witnessing on several occouons a consider- 
able number of working men and women depositing a portion 
of their hard won earnings in the mvings bank of this town. 
I would judge very favourably of such working men and 
women as these, and a visit to their respective abodes would, 
I am sure, have convinced me that the inmstes were more 
or less under the inlluence of Bible truth, and had learned,. 
to value ond to obey tlie command of the Saviour, "OathM | 
up the fragments, that nothing be lost." 

As to the Temperance Toovemenl, there is nothing of which 
I am more fully convinced than that this movement is 
sanctioned by the benevolent spirit of the Bible, and loudly 
called for in the present circamstances of our country. Hard 
times, want of employment, inadequate remuneration, high- 
priced provisions, heavy taxation, are not nearly so much 
opposed to household thrift and comfort as intemperate habits, 
by means of which so much is thrown away npon that which 
is neither food, nor clothing, nor education, nor social im- 
provement, but to working men and their families unmiti- 
gated mischief in every point of view. The best eo-operation 
which working men could form— the best loeiaHsm which 
could band them together— the beat iowmunignt which could 
draw forth their united energies, would be the combined, per- 
severing efforts of all working men in this country, to put 
down that evil which has crushed them longer and loumr 
than all other hostile intluencea put together, and which, if 
they were but true to tbcmselves, they are able to crush 
beneath their feet. The benevolent spirit of the Ohristian 
system is just as much a Scriptural warrant for the temperanea J 
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movement as it is for onj earnest effort f o abnUsh slavet; or 
an; other evil opposed to tlie best interests of man, itnd 
offensive to the Qod of liolipcss and lore. 

As to the Pfaix movenitnt, so essential to the commercial 
and social prosperity of tliia and every other country, and 
thra'efore intimately connected with the tfimporal weU-b^ng 
of the working man, there can be no doubt that the ultimate 
design of Ohrisf Unity is the universal esUblishment of peace 
throughout this distracted world. If the Christiao futh 
nuiversally prevailed, there would be universal peace, and 
ju,st as her spirit is understood and embodied in the adiona 
of individuals, conmiunitiea, and natiouE, this blessing so 
inestimable in a commercial, social, and religious point of 
view, will not be regarded as it is now, a pleasing dream, but 
a permanent and most blissful reality. When the spirit of 
the Bible shall rule in cabinets, councils, commimtties, and 
circles of private or sodal life, man shall be no longer exposed 
to the wide, wasting, exterminating calamity of war, nof to 
the fury of malignant passions, which have cast their balefUl 
shadows over the weary hearts, the distracted homes, the 
troubled haunts of men. If the spirit of the Bible were 
predominant, would " man's inhumanity to man make count- 
less thousands mourn " ? Would thej be any longer esposed 
to the iron rule of the despot — to the evils of bad government, 
or to the anarchy, the riot, and the bloodshed of no govern- 
ment ? Would the strong trample upon the weak ? Would 
might be right ? Would intolerance, with saciilegious hands 
and fiendish spirit, seize the banner of the cross, and perpetrate 
the bloody work of persecution, and do it blasphemously in 
the name of the Prince of Peace ? Would there he any more 
need for severe coercive laws, and costly prisons, and frowning 
bastiles, for the restraining of crime and the protection of 
the virtuous and weU-disposed ? Would there be anyurgent 
necessity for the profession of arms, the maintenance of large 
armies and fleets, not to protect us from the incursions of 
wild beasts, but from what is worse, the selfishness and the 
hostile attacks of our brother man ? Would there be such 
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conetsiiit aDtaganiEm between the mlers and the ruled 7 and 
would the different classes of soeiety stand frowning upon 
each other froni their separate orhita ? Oh na I With the 
spirit of the Bible unirerGaJlj prevalent, and which is so well 
adapted to man as a social being, these gigantic miseries — 
these crusliing wrongs — would crumble into clay, and there 
would he " peace on earth, and goodwill towards men," 

Everj movement which tenda to improve the social con- 
dition of man, to make him freer politically and spiritually, 
wiser and better, cannot hut be in harmony with the 
benevolent spirit of the Christian system ; and whilst the 
Bible has said nothing about the Es^n^n of the Frantkise, 
Freehold Land Societies, or other movements connected with 
political or sanitary reform, it has laid down principles which 
have anticipated all improvements and agencies which really 
seek hia good, and with which it cannot but harmonise ; fur 
whilst these generally seek to promote Ms temporal welfare, 
the Bible is in advance of these, inasmuch as it seeks b 
promote his higher and eternal interests. Since this is 
design of the Bible, surely in a world hke this, of such a 
plicated evil, it will never frown upon any movement wl 
will secure to man more social happiness — more leisure for 
the cultivation of his intellect, which will disentangle him 
from hostile environments — and thus afford him more oppor- 
tunity for the unembarrassed prosecution of his higher inter-J 
eats. The Bible must certainly be us much in harmon] 
with the onward march of benevolent movement as it is w 
the onward march of scientific inquiry ; and just as more e 
more extended inquiry into the phenomena uf nature has 
more and more confirmed the stafements of the Bible bear- 
ing upon these points, in like manner wilt a more free and 
extended range of benevolent aspiration and movement for 
the temporal and spiritual weal of man be found in harmony 
with the principles which pervade the Bible, and which have 
emanated from the God of love. 

At one time men of science unfortunately imagined t' 
between then- pursuits and the Bible there was a total wi 
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of harmony — tliat Bible statement and Bcientifie discoverf 
could not be banuomsed, and therefore, in many cases, thej 
vein led to look upon the Bible with suspicion and contempt. 
But more extended inquii;, on the one band, and a tmer 
interpretation on the other, have shown that nature and 
revelntion, science and Scripture, are in perfect barmonj, 
and erei must be so. And surely if there is harmony in tlus 
department, which, after all, is not so esEential for the w*b1 
of man, there cannot but be harmony in the higher region of 
moral and benevolent effort, which seeks the promotion of 
man's temporal and spiritual interests. Depend vpon it, 
therefore, that everything that will do good to the working 
classes of this country, either in the direction of a more ex- 
tended education — cheap and useful publications, temperance, 
and sanitary reform, savings banks, or bene6t societies, me- 
clianics' institutes and rational amusements ; in short, ever;- 
thitig which tends to elevate the lower strata of, human 
society to a higher platform, where the long simmering maaa 
of ignorance may be exposed to the genial sunshine of a 
kindly intelligence, must be in hartoony with the benevolent 
spirit of this book, and with the missbn of Him who came as 
the good Shepherd to seek that which was loat, and bring 
again that which was driven away ; to bind up that which 
was broken, to strengthen that which was sick, and give hia 
life a ransom for many. I cannot fur one moment imagine 
that the Saviour, who taught the ignorant., who fed tie 
famishing multitndc, who provided for the poor, and spoke 
kindly to the distressed, can look with indifference upon any 
movement which will place men in the way of well-doing, 
redeem them from the hand of the spoiler, and bring them 
under elevating influences both for the life that now is, and 
tor that which is to come. 

The Bible is not, therefore, the dull, dead, imsympathi^ng 
book which many working men have supposed it to be. It 
does not stand in hnughty isolation from any movement which 
is calculated to promote your social well-being. Jt is a book 
for roan, and therefore it comes with strong human syDi> 
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pathies, like tlie good Samaritan, to lift up the wounded and 
the bleeding, the dowa-troddcn a.Dd the bruised. The social 
evils that beset us ate msay ; and a celebrated \r 
own quaint waj, traces all these to the fact that we have 
forgotten God. Wliat is the remedy for this but the Biblei 
Do but ttj it eameatly, prayerfullj, amid all jour Borrows; 
Ktru^lee, and suSeiioga. There is nothing I an 
Tinced of than this, that you are far in the way of helping 
yourselves, when you have imbibed the spirit of the Bible, 
and when you have been led first of all to seek the kingdom 
of God and hia righteousness, far m bo doing you will obtain 
all other needed blessings. 

Before concluding this lecture, permit me U> ofier a few 
remarks upon a topic intimately connected with the [K^aent 
subject. I refer to meiUal aultare. This is what you owe 
to yourselves, to your country, to the world, and to God who 
has gifled you with intellect. 

A. more extended diffusitm of nsefiil kiu>wledje, a higher 
taste for literary pursuits, among the great masses of the 
labouring population, would greatly improve their physical 
condition, and elevate them in the scale of Bodal well-being. 
Let no one deemthat the highest literary taste ia incompatible 
with manual labour, and may not conduce greatly to a more 
cheerful and comfortable discharge of it, and tend greatly to 
improve the physical condition of the labourer. There is an 
intimate connection between a taste for literature and phy- 
sical comfort ; and 1 would much sooner expect to find the 
dwelling of the man, who cultivated such a taste, neat, e\eaa, 
and comlbrtable under the warm and cheering influence of 
intelligence, than the dwelling of his neighbour, where books 
are the least valued commodity, and where they are seldom 
or never consulted as tried luid honest friends. 

Intelhgence will make the meehanic more expert and 
dieerflil at his labour. It will quicken his inventive powera, 
furnish him with shorter and easier proceaaw tor completing 
his work; — it ivill enable him to subject the materials of 
handicraft to the principles of correct science, and give him 
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greftter facility in the applicaUon of the mechanical poirera. 
What but a generally diffused intelligence, a, more perfect 
Imonleilge of the arts and sciences, and the untiring spirit 
of industry and commercial enterprise, have changed the 
physical aspect of so many parts of the country, cleared the 
ground of the low mud huts of a century ago, promoted 
cleanliness and rentilation, opened up new sources of mauu' 
facture and comfort, and converted trackless moors and mosses 
into rich and generous soOa ? As the labouring poptdatioD 
rise in the scale of self-culture and self-reliance, they will as 
invariably rise in the scale of physical and social comfori;, 
moral influence, and spiritual power. 

But however great the physical advantages are which a 
generally-diffused intelligence confers, the healthy moral 
influence which it exerts upon the masses is still greater. I 
can scarcely conceive of the working man who has a tftste for 
literary pursuits, whose mind ia stored with the rich treasures 
of a healthy literature, who has won many golden houisfrom 
the mis-spent time of his fellow -labourers, who finds a ready, 
a delightful, and cheap companionship in a few good books, 
and in the comforts of his own fireside, falling so eaaily a, 
prey to debasing gratifications, as his fellow- workman who 
knows only to labour, but hus no taste for reading, and 
therefore yields himself to utter vacancy of aoul, and t« every 
passing temptation, when his labour is over. The one is 
placed under healthy influences both for the body and the 
mind ; he has a continual source of enjoyment both within 
and without himself— the other has only the limited range of 
physical and too often debasing enjoyments. These healthy 
moral influences may pervade the labours of every day. 
There are many occupations that can be followed without at 
all interfering with trains of thought that may be pason^ 
through the mind of the operative. Hence many workmen, 
engaged at employments wliich admitted of this, have 
carried on long processes of thought — have examined and 
reviewed what tliey tad previously read — and have, even 
amid the dizzying revolution of wheels and pinions, and the 
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ceoseleea clnnk of macliuieTj, wooed the muses, or bcld fel- 
lowship with the hoat7 spirit of hiatorj ; and hare thus won, 
even iroro the seemingly harren field of labour, mnnj 
precious hours of delightlul enjoyment, rieli with the apoils 
of all times. 

A mecbamc with a literary taste, has a constant source of 
delightful companionship, and can prosecute bodily and men- 
tal labour at the same time. He can fall back upon the 
books that he has read ; he can repeat select passages from 
hie favourite poets, and thus provide himself with cheerful 
fellowship at all times. lie can bold converse with the 
departed great — the poets sing for liim — the orators declaim. 
By his books he can be in all times, and at all places ; and 
never for a moment relax his labours for an honourable sub- 
sistence. His fellow-workman, who has no such taste For 
reading, who is illiterate and untutored, has no such resource 
to &11 back upon — he has no proper companionship within 
himself ; for, if his mind is not an utter blank, it is filled with 
a crowd of trifling and debaang thoughts — gloating over past 
scenes of sensual enjoyment, or looking forward with impa- 
tience for similar pleasures. A. man, disciplined like the 
former — accustomed to think, and io read, and to hold inter- 
course with a pure and a lofty morality — cannot but have a 
taste for more rational pleasures than his illiterate companion ; 
and cannot but occupy a better vantage ground for the sure 
possession of all the sodal decencies of life. The small but 
well-selected collection of books in the dwelling of the aitizan, 
is a pledge of domestic comfort — of happy fireside influences, 
»nd a security for their continuance. The ancient Romans 
were in the habit of cherishing feelings of great veneration 
towards certain deities which presided over home, the pro* 
tectors of household virtues. The images of those divinities 
were kept sacred in the innermost part of the house. A. dwell- 
ing without such protection, in the eye of an ancient Roman, 
would be comfortless and unsafe ; but the poorest a 
the land may now have a far nobler protecdon for his homaj 
— a security for domestic comfort and peace, in i 
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selected stftudard vrorks in the difierciit departmeiita of 
literature and religion. These are jour household deities ; 
and, in the light and beaming intelligence which thej will 
shed around )-ou — in the feelings of kindly interest t« man 
and every living thing which they will beget within you — 
in the elevating vieWH which they will give yon of the works 
of God — in the wide field of contemplation which they will 
open up {or you in this world and in the bright world above 
— you are protected against the downward tendencies of your 
nature; your affections are purified, ennobled, and enlu^ed; 
and, instead of ignorance and auperetition being the shield 
of household virtues and the protection of home (such ^tbe 
Penates were to the iiaaginntion of the ancient Romans), 
the holy affections cherished by the companionship of good 
hooks, by on elevated literature, and a faith divine — the 
light of truth pointing you to another and a better world — 
will be the best protection of every social virtue, and the 
best security to domestic comfort and peace. 

The pT^udice, indeed, has often been cherished and ex- 
pressed by some, that a loo easy access l^i knowledge or 
libraries is a dangerous thing to those who are obliged to 
labour twelve or fourteen hours every day ■ — an unlimited 
Bct^ss to books is apt to lill their heads with too high notions, 
and make them discontented with tlicir condition, their em- 
ployers, and their employment. I do not know what would 
be the amount of knowledge which such would deem sufficient 
for those who have to labour with their bands. Perhaps 
their ideas of the maximum of education would be the pro- 
ficiency of the ancient peasant, who imagined that Rome, 
the largest city in the world at the lime, would be no la^er 
than his native village 1 or of those peasants whom Omj 
describes in bia celebrated elegy, — 



But if useful knowledge is good for one class, it is good Ibr 
all ; if it is an instrument of moral regeaeration to one class, 
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it most be aa to another ; if it can elevate one cla«9, it will ! 
elevate all. The danger liee not in the widest possible 
diffusion of knowledge, but in the partial communication uf 
it to H few. It is not one in a claeE, or one class merely in a 
nation, that should have access to knowlei^ge, but every 
individual in a olass, and all classes alike, bo iiir as circum- 
stances will permit. One mim mnj rise by superior adroit- 
. ness, address, and knowledge wbicb he has perverted, g^'eatlj 
above his fellow-workmen, who have been conti 
in the imaginary bliss of ignorance. If this man tunis his 1 
superior knowledge to bad account, and engenders jwlings I 
of aolDiosity and dieeontent in the factory or workshop, . 
makes a sport of mora.! obligation, and recognises no fixed 
prindplea, he ia certainly a very dangerous man — not so 
much on account of his more extended reading and his 
superior learning, which he has perverted, but on account of 
the ignorance of his fellows, who are made the weak and 
willing dupes of his false views and his wicked designs. 
Now, would it be right to entertain a prqudice against the 
diffusion of knowledge amongst the working dasses because 
one or two had turned their reading and knowledge to bad 
account, and played upon the ignorance of the rest? This 
should form the very reason for a wider difiiuion of knowledge ' 
— for a national system of education — for the establishment 
of libraries — for the increase of cheap, useful publications ; 
BO that bod men, with perverted views of things, might 
not be able to make dupes of the rest on account of Iheir 
ignorance. 

And again, who is the man that will be most inclined to ■ 
deeds of disorder — to a discontenled, peevish spirit, ever 1 
grumbling over his own lot— the least able to bear the ilk 
of life, or I« appreciate its sweets? Who is the man that 
will most likely be the victim of low desires and debasing 
appetites ? The man whose heart has been so^ned and hii 
mind expanded by useful rending — vbose eye has been 
opened to see the harmonies of nature around him, and his 
ear to hear its sweetest sounds ; — the man who, at the close 
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of luB day's Iftbour, can liold intelligent communion with the 
departed great ;~'Who can accompany the traveller in his 
wanderings, or soar with the poet in hia flights of fancy? — 
or the man who has no taste for reading, no sympathy for 
intellectual enjoyment, and wliose element is, therefore^ in 
the grati&cation of the eensee, and the loneEt parsuits of his 
nature? 

I very warmly commend to your careful peruEal one of 
Knight's monthly volumes, entitled, "Mind amongst the 
Spindlee," consisting of tales and sketches selected from the 
"Loivell Offering," the first volume of wliicli was published 
in 1841, and contdned original articles written exclusively 
by females employed at tbc milk at Lowell, Massachnsetts. 
Tlie volume of selections which has been published by Knight, 
and which you may purchase for one shilling, consistB, for 
the most part, of short talcs taken from real life, and more 
or less connected with the occupation pursued at the factories, 
or with the history of their inmates. There are some very 
shrewd and discriminating sketches of character ; gome 
simple, fresh, and totiching descriptions of home siceneG ; 
with a few pieces of a more philosophical and aapiring 
character. 

All these pieces are characterised hy a fine healthy tone 
of moral feeling; a vein of sweet retiring feminine piety 
pervades the whole; and no one, who really rejoices in the 
improvement of the human family, can rise from the pernsal 
of this book without feeling that he has been brought under 
the influence of holy afiections and cultivated minds. A 
genuine piety, worthy of the descendants of the noble Puri- 
tans — a. piety reared and nurtured amid the beauties of 
nature, under the sacred influences of the roof-tree, where 
family trials have been soothed by the sweet songs of Zion, 
and domestic affections strengthened by the momii\g and the 
evening sacrifice — such a home-bred unobtrusive piety char- 
acterises these volumes, whilst self-rehonce and self-denial 
arc inculcated throughout as essential to comfort and success 
inhfe. 
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This singular Tolume is to my mind a moat refreshing 
instance of the compfttibilitj of & mucli higher mental 
development and relish for literary pursuits, in connection 
with tnanual labour, a token for good, and a. &ir promise 
that the industrious classes ma; rise to a much more elevated 
sphere of physical and social comfort ; and this will only be 
accomplished as thej rise in the scale of intellectual being, 
educated and emancipated men, redeemed from tlte re- 
lentless cruelty of low and degrading pursuits, to which so 
many of them, alast are addicted. 

The factory girla of Lowell labour amid the clatter of 
power-loom machinery for tweive or fourteen hours every 
day, but then they have been well educated and trained in 
youth— they have been blessed with an education similar to 
that of the middle-classes of this country, and therefore they 
have been protected from debasing allurements — taught to 
look upon mind as the Doblest inheritance — and to tind real 
enjoyment in intellectual pursuits. This is no exonerated 
-no pleasing dream. The "Lowell Offering" ought 
to be held up to the operatives and employers of this country 
proof of what education and temperance — in short, what 
the Bible — will accomplish for the industrious classes, and 

ight to he pondered by all who wish well for their country 
and their kind. May the same high appreciation of mind — 
*nie cultivation of intellect, which have rendered the 
factory girls of Lowell so famous, not also distinguish the 

me class of operatives at home ? 

This cannot be, so long as the education of the young is 
imperfect, and social economics so ill understood and so 
little practised. There is much to be done before our factories 
will hear a comparison with the power-loom establishments 
of Lowell ; but temperance and education, with the Bible, 
will bring our industrious classes forward nith rapid strides ; 
without these, I cannot see bovr any onward movement will 
be made. Couid there not be a greater emancipation 
nd from the ceaseless monotony of machinery — from 
the drudgery of daily toil ? Is mind never to rise higher 
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than the tending of a machme, or the pcrfbmi&nce of a AaSiy 
piece of manual labour ? Is mind to liave no higher repon 
aai no other course than those which ore described by the 
cunstant revolutions of wheels and pinions ? Is literature 
ilwaya to be considered incompatible with labour ? Let the 
liienu'3' taste, mental quahties, lufty aspirations, and deep 
religious affectioDS of the factory girls at Lowell, shed a aevr 
light over the destiny of all who are similarly engaged at home, 
and teach us how much mind may be emandpated, elevsited, 
aud turned to the beat account, even amid the drudgery of 
daily toil, and secured against tow and debasing gratiflcations. 
What has been done in the factories at Lowell may also be 
done in such eetabUshments at home byaaimilar process. Is 
i[ too much to predict that the present century cannot pass 
without improving the social and intellectual condition of 
the operatives of this country ? K they would be but strong 
in their own cause, and (rue to their own best interests, bj 
using every means to increase their moral power and influence, 
not wasting their time in bitter invective — in soured and 
exasperated jealousy towards ihe higher classes — in aimless 
ginhorse apathy — or, what is worse, in beastly dissipatioD ; 
and if the wealthy, or even the middle classes, would reallj 
meet their poorer brethren half-way, the wide gulf which has 
most fatally divided the two classes for so many ages would 
be gradually fiUed up — two points that have unfortunately 
hitherto been extremes, would meet — the blesdngs of 
education, the decencies and comforts of social bfe, the 
honourable gains of commercial enterprise, would be more 
■equally difiiiaed, and dense masses of oui sunken population 
wciuld he lifted from " the fearfiil pit and from the miry claj." 
To achieve such a glorious work as this, there must be self- 
culture, self-reliance, self-denial, on the part of the poor, and 
many earnest hearts and helping hands on the part of the 

In the meantime, the wide field of British literature is now 
Rbeerfully thrown open to all. None are interdicted tu 
enter — not one 1 And what a vast and varied field is pre- 
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gented to all whose yemacular tongue is English, wherereT 
they are to be found on the face of the earth ! A wide field 
— where all the giftE of the widest spread langaage in the 
world, of national learning, talent, and genius — the literary 
wealth of the past and the present — the offerings of the de- 
parted great in the temple of fame bequeathed to all posterity, 
and the proud donations of the living — are blended together 
in endless variety and boundless profusion. Into this wide 
expanse of garden, aud meadow, and field, where history, and 
poetry, and fiction have woven their fairest wreatlis, and 
scattered abroad profusely their choicest gifts — all are wel- 
o enter ; not one shall be shut out, not one ! In the 
name of the guardian genius of British liberty and British 
literature, I bid every one welcome ; and let the hard and 
homy hand of labour be stretched out to pluck unsparingly I 
from the tree of knowledge in the midst uf the garden 

But whatever you read, do not forget the Bible. Ever 
cherish a profound reverence for its precious truths, obey its 
blessed precepts, and it will help you more than any other 
agency in the onward march of self-improvement; it will 
correct the evils of the inner and the outer life, and invest 
jou with a, moral power which cannot fail in helping yon to 
reach the high and noble destiny which yet awaits you. 
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In the following lecture I ehall endeaTOur, ns briefljas I can, 
to meet a few objections wliich have been frequently brought 
against the Bible, or against the Ctirietian futh in general. 
In manj instances the objections to Chiistianil;, especially 
amongst the working classes, arise from their want of 
discriminating between what is renll; Christianity as taught 
bj Jesus, and Creedium as enforced bj men. But there 
is a wide difference between the two. Man destroys the 
very best gifts of Heaven when his pride and selfishness 
interfere with these. He has turned the very heat pft« of 
God into a curse ; and Christianity, though designed to purify, 
and bless, and heal, is not an exemption from the destroying 
influence which the selfishness of man exerts upon the most 
precious blessings of Heaven. The " staff of life" may be 
turned into a poison : but, mark you, it is then no longer the 
stafl' of life ; and, in like manner, Christianity, by means of 
selfish influences, maybe turned into a curse; but, mark you, 
it ia then no longer Christianity, although, alas I it may bear 
its name. And it is deeply to be regretted that thousands, 
not careful to discriniinate between principles and oi|;atiiG»- 
tiona, become impressed with the conviction that thia ia 
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Chrietiamtj after all, tliat this is the only aspect in which it 
can be presented, and, as a matter of course, they become 
averse to its very name, and aasociate its influence, ordinances, 
and ministers, with priestly domination, oppression, and craft. 
However unreasonable this is, it is not to be wondered at, if 
men will not go to the New Testnmetit and read, and judge 
for themselves. Before Christianity is condemned, let every 
one be careful to separate the genuine &om the false ; the , 
permanent and the real from the transitory and the coimptinj j 
inventions of men. 

1. A very common factory and workshop objection to the I 
Bible is this, viz.. It is the invention of priests, and religion J 
from beginning to end is a priestly stratagem, designed to 
work upon men's fears, iu order to enslave the human mind 
and to get the command of the purse. The Bible is a book 
designed to exalt a certain class at the eipense of the many. 
It has been composed by priests ; and religion is altogether 
a mutter of pounds, shillings, and pence, and the people who 
can submit either to the Bible or the priests are a set of 
miserable dupes. This is the secret feeling of many who 
have taken but a very superficial view of the matter. For, j 
first of all, man is a religious being to begin with ; he has 1 
religious susceptibilities ; he must be a worshipper of some' 1 
thing in spite of himself. I 

"It is a great mistake to suppose that the systems atU 
religion which have obtained in the world, owe their existencSiil 
or any thing very considerable in their substance, to the* 
devices of priests or of kinga. It has not been within the 
power of these functionaries to ereate this religious tendency 
in man, or to make it really other than it has been. They 
may have used this element, but its existence and charac- 
teristics have come from a higher source. The divinities of 
the heathen, which bring evil on man, are tlie natural 
oflspring of the moral nature of man. The Loke of the 
Northmen, the Shecva of the Hindoo, the Ahriman of tha ■ 
Persian, and the evil powers which, according to the Greek I 
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and the Eoman, dispenBed their judgments in this world, but 
reserved their fiirj for tbe next — all these owe their origio 
to the imperishable operations of lium&n thought aod of the 
human conedencc, strengthened, as these thinkings and 
susceptihilitiee have been, bj seeing 80 much physical evil 
pressing everywhere so closely upon the heels of so much 
moral disorder."' 

la the Bible a piece of priestly iciposlure, designed to 
promote the interests of an exclusive craft, viz., the prieeto 
themselves? Then one may reusonabljr conclude that the; 
have feathered themselves as well as possible, and turned 
everything to their own udvatitage. So one would suppose, 
if they have been the authors of this book. How then stands 
the case ? It is juat exactly the reverse of such a swppoMtion. 
In the Bible there is no mention made of priests for nearly 
two thousand years. There is no appearance of priestcraft 
in such an omission ; ibr if priests had written this book, 
they certainly would have taken care not to inform -as 
that the world could do without a priestly order for the 
long period of nearly twenty centuries. It is often affirmed 
that Moses was neither more nor less than a croily priest, 
who took good care of his own interest. Now, the truth la, 
Moses was not a priest at all, nor did he place any of hi« 
children in tlds so-called easy, lucrative, and selfish employ- 
Had the Bible originated with (he priests, would it have 
contained nuch cutting reproofs of theur conduct ? would it 
have condemned them so unsparingly as it has done, when 
thej lapsed into the general corruption of manners which 
marked no frequently the history of the Jewish nation ? The 
words of keen satire, of burning indignation., uttered agiunst 
the degenerate priests of the Jewish people, are of very 
frequent occurrence in the writings of the prophets. Surely 
this does not savour of priestcraft. 
On turning to the New Testament, there is nothing of 
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priestcraft it) the constitution and histor}' of the early church 
as recorded there. The apoetles would not even take charge 
of manej matters, but eatled upon the Christian people to 
choose for themaelres a distinct class of office-bearers, for the 
special purpoBe of distributing the fiindB of tic church to the 
poorer brethren. The people had the right assigned to them 
unreBervedly bj the apostles, of choosing their own spiritual ■ 
teachers, or any other office-bearer necessary for the roan-^ 
agement of a religious community. The tithe-law of Judaisnb 
passed away, along with its other institutions, and thev 
spiritual instructors were supported by the free-will offeringi'f 
of the people. 

The apostles have been very careful to show that there I 
was not, and could not be, any exclusive da&s of priests, after * 
Christ, by the one offering of himself, made atonement for 
the sins of the world. One whole epistle has been devoted 
to show that the system of an excluave priesthood, such as 
existed under the Mosaic economy, ceased when the great J 
Iligh Priest of our profession exclaimed upon the cross, " ItT 
is finishedl" There is no class of men who 
for themsekes exclusiyely either the name or the office of ■■ 
priest. Now, surely had the Bible been b piece of refined 
priestly imposture, great care would have been taken to 
establish this point ; but in the whole of the Nen Testament 
there is not a single passage which fiivours such ax idea. 
You will iind that Christiana — all Ohrittiaii*, without any 
reference to one class more than to another, are in a figurative 
sense called priests, "a royal priesthood," who should offer 
up the spiritual saerificea of praise and of prayer to God, and 
who should live devoted to his service; but there is no 
countenance whatever given to the idea of an exclusive class 
of priests. ITiis is altogBther foreign to the spirit of the 
New Testament. 

" Aa to what Ghristian ministers are caEed, in Catholic 
countries, you must be aware that there the Bible is locked 
up as a prohibited book. In Spain, Portugal, or Italy, if a J 
man be found with the Bible in his hands, not only will it be ■ 
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mtieheii uwaj, and tbrown into the flames, but lie maj tbu^ 
bimsvlf Iiappj' if lie be not thrown there too. ffoir, look thii 
fact atendily in the face. Nay, do not wink ; for though i 
IE a bright evidence in tnj favour, ;ou ought to be able to 
bear its light, Where priests reign, the Bible burns. Where 
the Bible reigns, priests must bow. In this counfij, where 
the Bible is, or maj be, in every one's hands, every one 
exajnines the claims of ministers, and gives them as much as 
he thinks they deserve. When priests prohibit the Bible, 
thej show themselves like ' the children of this world, wise 
in thdr generation.' If I wislied to destroy the reign of the 
priesthood Jn any country, I would send the Bible among 
them ; jnst as I iFOuld put gimpowdcr into a rock, if I wished 
to blow it up. Does the Bible, then, look like a patent for 
priestcraft ? Just as much as the sun looks like a funeral 
pall, or Paine resembles on apostle of Jesus Christ."' 

The priestcraft, of which so many of the working clasBes 
justly complain, has not arisen from the Bible, but &om the 
pride and the selflabness of man. Tlie position and claims 
which the Kew Testament gives to the minister of the 
Gospel, are reasonable, and must eonamend themselves to 
every candid mind. " The workman is worthy of hia 
hire — thej that serve at the altar should live by the 
altar." When they dispense to others of their spiritual 
things, they should in retnm receive of their worldly things. 
" Let him that is taught in the word commtmicate to him 
that teacheth in all good things," Surely there is nothing 
unreasonable, nothing of priestcraft, nothing that savours of 
always looking after the " loaves and the fishes" in all this. 
If a man who has devoted the best years of bis life t« the 
acquirement of languages, and who has spent his strength in 
teaching them to others, is considered worthy of remunera- 
tion — on the same principle, surely, the teacher of Christian 
truth, who has devoted bis whole energies to this object — 
energies wluch, if devoted to business, might have spee 



aeqnired wealth — is worthy of a competent support, not ai 
matter of chHritj, but clearlj as a matter of right. This H 
not priestcraft but justice. But, it maj be said, have n 
the most extravngant claims, both to wealth and power, been 
set np bj men calling themselves miniatera of the Gospel of 
Chriat ? I do not deny the fiict, but let not Cliristianity 
bew the blame, because none is due. There ate 
claims recognised in the New Testament. The Earn 
rule which applies to all labour is applied in the New Teata 
ment to the minister of the Gospel — " The labourer is 
of hia hire." Surely no one will say that this is priestersft. 
But it is no wonder many are repelled from the adoption of 
wliftt they deem Christianity, because they have acted like the 
man who would Judge of the beauty and purity of a stream, 
not at the point where it came leaping from the rock, spot- 
less andiresh as the mountain dew, but after it had struggled 
its weary way through the busy bustling haunts of men, and 
had passed through every polluting process connected with 
the social exigencies and the manubetuiing enterprise of a 
Itti^e town. Now, the man who would judge of the purity 
of the mountain stream, fiot at its fountain-head, not where 
its path by amid the uusullied beauties of nature, but after 
it had passed through all the polluting processes which the 
exigencies of a large commercial city demand, would certain^ 
be acting a most unreasonable part ; but not wore 
the man who is content to form his opinion of Chri 
not from whrtt it really is, aa seen issuing irom the clea 
fountain-head of truth in the New Testament, but after it 
has become corrupted and debased by the lies, the selfish- 
ness, and the stratagems of men. I must confess at once 
that, were I to act in this way, I could not do otherwise 
than form the most uniavourable opinion of Christianitjr J 
and to be consistent, could not do otherwise than reject il 
Yea, more, if I had no other means of judging of Christianity 
than from the exhibitions wludi are given of it ii 
embodiments which have assumed its name, I would say U 
once, and say it most heartily too, tlie sooner the earth u 
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quit of tliis f^th the better. But blessed be the Qod of 
U^tb ! that the sajings of Clirist, end the book wbieh cod~ 
tains them, and the history of what Christianity once vaM, 
what it reallj is still, and what it ia designed to accomplish 
for ntan, are yet extant ; and when I gase upon certBin 
embodiments of so-called Christianity ntiich this book most 
emphatically condemns, I see at once that I am not to judge 
of nhat the CliriEtiac faith is, and what it is designed to 60, 
at this point — such forms, such organisations, are jost as 
unlike the spirit of Christ and his religion, as the light which 
feebly struggles into the gloomy apartment through smoked 
and brokeo glass, is like the glorious snnshine of heaveo 
flashing brightly upon the open &ce of day — and if I woiild 
judge rightly of the light of Christianity, or the light of 
heaven, 1 most, in either case, approach the source whence 
that light comes ; for the one, I must go to the life and the 
teaching of Christ as recorded in the New Testament, and 
select that embodiment of Christianity iipon earth which, bo 
fiir a-s I can judge, is the nearest approach to his spirit and 
his life, — for the other, I must not expect it in the gloomy 
apartment into which light is only admitted through cracked 
and discoloured glass : but I must go out into the open sun- 
shine of heaven, for " the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing 
it is for the eyes to behold the light." 

2. Akin to such an objection as the above, ia that which 
is made to the Bible, on account of the inconi^istent lives of 
individual professors : I referreii to tliis in the iirst lecture, 
and my only reason for referring to it again is, because it is 
a stereotyped objection in almost every factory and workshop 
where infidel sentiments arc retailed, t admit at once that 
there are such lives, alas 1 too many ; but are we to rdiise 
the light of the sim, and shut ourselves out from it, because 
there are spots upon his disc irhich, doubtless, in some degree 
tarnish his lustre and enfeeble his rays, but through wHdi 
he nevertheless shines to enlighten and cheer? and is Chris- 
tianity to be condemned in whole, because its very light and 
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warmth have attracted around it the dark spots of individual 
or collective inconsistency, but through which it nevertheless 
struggles onward, the light and the blessing of the irorld? 
A dense cloud of smoke will doubtless obscure sn Italian sk; 
of perfect azure; but above that smoke, tliere is still the 
profound and the blue serene — in like manner individual 
inconsistencies on the part of professing Christians, certainlj 
obscure the bright firmaraent of truth ; but hojond all these, 
there is Btill the bright and enduring truth of God ; and it 
ivonld just he as unreasonable to afBrm that the sky pro- 
duced the snioke, or was in anj way accountable for the 
dense cloud that rolled up from beneath, ns it would he to 
assert that Christianity has made anj one unkind, disbononr- 
able, licentious, or untrue, or was in any way accountable for 
the inconsistendes of those who profess to bear its name, but 
who are destitute of its spirit and its power. But, neverthe- 
less, just as the emoke will obscure the brightest sky, so will 
these inconsistencies obscure the light of Ood's truth ; hut 
surely it is unreasonable to judge of Christiauity only from 
these, without falling back upon those great truths which 
hold up these to eternal scorn. 

3. Some of the actions recorded in the Bible have beai>l 
cavilled at as indelicate and as altogether out of place in B 1 
book, more especially assuming to be Divine. Nov this 
objection is to me at least a very strong confirmation of the 
truth and Divine authority of this book. The Bible never 
inculcates anything like hero worship upon us, and therefore 
it never presents ua with heroes who are matcliless for their 
virtues, or altt^etber spotless in their lives. There is only 
one exception— .Jesus himself. The Bible records most im- 
partially, not only the good, hut the bad, deeds of the nmner- 
ous personages it brings before us. In this respect, it is 
iLssuredly the uost impartial book that was ever written. It 
neither magnifies the good, neither does it conceal the bad, 
in any of its great and leading characters. Man, left ta J 
himself would not have detailed the faults of bis fellow w 
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SO much plainness, so mucli abrupt simplicity, as the Bible 
has done. In short, it is a hook which man ciin never out- 
grow. It fathoms the lovest depths of human depra,vity. It 
is imposaible to go deeper than the Bible has done in this 
direction. And whj ? Because it was designed to he afaUk- 
ful mirror of what l}ie hmnan heart it, and therefore no 
hook has searched the hidden chambers of its iniquity with 
such n-hright torch as the Bible. It is therefore impossible 
to go deeper than the Bible in this respect, It has measured 
both the extremes of humanity — the heavenly good to which 
we may aspire, and to wliich we may attain, and the devilishly 
bad to which we may sink. But it is impossible to rink 
lower than those horrible depths of iniquity which it has 
described, or to rise higher than those Divine heights of good- 
ness to whicli it most affectionately beckons. We may say 
of this hook in the words which it haa ascribed to God — 
" it is high as heaven, what can we know ? it is deep as hell, 
what can we do ? the measure thereof is longer than the 
earth, and broader than the sea." 

It was designed to show what nmn is in the very worst 
phases of his nature, — themalignant, murderous disposition of 
Cam, the horrible impieties of the antediluvian race when the 
earth was filled with violence, and the imagination of the 
thoughts of man's heart was only evil, and that continually — 
it depicts the heroic faith as well as the sinful weakness of 
Abraham, the sanctimonious villany of Jacob, the shamelese 
lust of David, at once treacherous, cruel, and WoDd-thirsty — 
the military, yet ru91an-like career of Joab, and Sashes the 
unwelcome light of heaven upon some of the darkest, most 
revolting deeds which history records, and reveals the bod 
as well OS the good in its ^eat historical characters with & 
plainness and a bluntnefis of speecli altogether unlike the 
manner of men when left to chninicle the doings of their 
fellows. And why so ? Because the Bible was designed to 
be a picture to the very life of what man i» in hit mott 
depraved and abandoned mometiU. If the Bible has bluntly 
described man as he is in these, cbnit be oihatned of it bwa/uat 
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it has spoken tke truth, but be aihamtd of that fallen hwrnani^ ' I 
•which, in its vioret ofpecte, " is ikeeitfttl aiiovt all things, and 'I 
desperately wicked." It is very evident, therefore, that the 
Bible, to serve its purpase ai. all, could not be over-delicate, 
fas di and ni Such was not the nature of inanj of 
th Ig b wliich it had to treat at timee, and 

th f p k as truth demanded and the exigencies of 

man quir d w It a blunfness and a plainness peculiar to 
itb If b p king in God's name, and for the eternal 

good f m If man; narratives in the Bible aeem in- 

delicate, let the curcmnstances of the times in irhicli many 
portions of it were written be taken into account, and let it 
ever be remembered that these narratives are butilranings to 
the life of what man realh/ is in hie worst momenta. At the 
Bsme time, let this also be bonte in mind, tkat whilst the 
Bible has fathomed the lowest depths of evil to which man 
can sink, and whilst it has done so in order to be a safeguard 
and a warning to ever; soul, it has also, on the other hand, 
revealed the high destiny of spirituat loveliness and monJ 1 
puiit; and power to which the sotil of man maj attain. ' 
And here again, as in the former case of awAil depravity, it 
is impossible for man to outgrow the Bible. It there/ore 
measures tlie tioo moral extremes of himanily, the auifUllg 
bad on the om hand, and tlie beniffnlr/ goad and the beauli/ulli/ 
true an the other. 

The objection of impurity is so frequently urged by B'.] 
certain class, that I am unwilling to dismiss it withont 1 
quoting the valuable remarks of an eminent living author upon 
this very point. " Who are the persons — what their character, 
by whom this charge of impurity has been brought ? Have 
they themselves been the exemplurily pure, and virtuous, 
and godly ? — evidently and deeply concerned for the interests 
of religion and of moral principle? — shrinking, with a deli- 
cate Kensitiveness, Irum all that is opposite to virtue and to 
piety — trembling to touch the unclean thing themselves, and ' 
solicitous to presen'e others from the taint? Has thei 
why they do not come to the Bible, why they refuse to stody 1 
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or eren to read or have unjthing to do with it, been I 
really a conscientious apprehension of having their principles 
cuntaminated, their refined moral sensibilities impaired, t]ie 
warmth of their devotioit cooled? The answers to eutSt 
iiuestions 1 leave to the consilience of every one of my hesrera 
who has ever heard theimputalion of lascivious and immoral 
tendency thrown upon that book which we believe to be the 
book of God. Further, in objecting, whether gravely or 
jeeringly, tu particular portions of the book, have these 
persona shown nny disposition to make the allowance whieh 
every well informed and candid mind ought to make, and 
will make, for the diversity of customs and manners, of modes 
of speech and peculiarities of association, and other similar 
circumstances, in different countries, and periods, and states 
of sodet J ?— or without regarding these, let me rather ask, 
in what stitte of mind, ajid on what occasions, are such 
objections usually offered. Is it in the spirit of seriousnew 
or of lightness? of sober earnest or of jest ? of pietj or of 
prolaneneas? of temperance or of social excitement? of 
ribaldry or of purity ? And let it be lurther consideredi t^ 
what a different complexion and tendency are the passages 
commonly referred to, trom the sly inuendos, the studied 
refinements, the luscious and enticing pollutions of voluptuona 
writing, where the excitement of the passions is felt to be the 
writer's end in all that he discloses, and where the very draperjr 
of concealment is so adjusted, aa only the more effectually to 
stimulate the imagination! Is not the conscience of every 
one who opens the Bible sensible at once of a purpose and a 
tendency at antipodes (o this? of an intention and um, in 
all the passages in question, the very reverse of everything 
□F the kind by which these others are characterised ? Instead 
of alluring to sin by cherishing any light feeling of its ainfuU 
nesB, or any tavourable impression towards it, is cot the 
invaiiable design to set forth in lively colours and in lines «f 
deep condemnation, its fearful malignity, turpitude, and guilt, 
the Divine detestation of it, and the peril of every one who 
indulges in it ? Is there, in any one instance, the slightest 
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^eepiible symptom of iUbeing the aim of the writer to eicite 
evil passions or impure conceptions anil desires? Is there 
not, on the contrary, on all occasionfi, an infinite distance 
from everything of the kind, and an obvious, afieciJonafe, 
and pervtuiing solicitude to attach shame and reprobation ta I 
all that is sinful, and to promote in every heart the sentiments I 
and feelings of spiritual pmity and heavenly mindedness ? 
I ask fiirther :— if it were otherwise— if the Bible were realiy 
B book of impure conceptio&a and immoral tendency — in whose 
bands should ne naturally expect to find it? Should it not 
be in the hands of those who love to have their paf^sioiiB 
Btimulated, their impure desires inSamed, their propensities 
to evil encouraged ? Might we not, as a matter of course, 
bok ibr it oti the table of tlie man of pleasure, — lingered and 
worn down at favourite passages as euch books ever are, by ■ 
the Bcnsual, the frivolous, and the profane ? If it really I 
countenanced sin, would it not be a favourite with the sinner? | 
If it were a firiend rather than a foe to Heentiousness, would 1 
it not he liked by the licentious? If it supplied kindling I 
and fuel lo luBt, might we not expect it to be the secret I 
companion, the vade-mecum, and bosom-friend of the man 
* whose mind and conscience are defiled,* whose ' eyes are full 
of adultery, and insatiate of sin ' ? Should we even be greatly 
surprised to find it in the parlours and chambers of the 
brothel? Is it then so? Is the Bible the favourite book 
with such charflcters or in such places? I need not answer I 
the question. Who ever took up the Bible for such ex- J 
dtement, for such encouragement? Who ever thought of I 
coming to that hallowed fire to kindle their impure desires? J 
Is not the Bible the book from which such characters -t 
shrink? — which they cannot bear to look into, or so much J 
as to hear named ?^which they are sensible opposes, and I 
thwarts, and condemns them — and which they are well I 
pleased to keep out of ught and out of mind ? Such men. 4 
may say what they will, but in reviling the Bible they bear I 
witness asainet themselves — tbey give evidence how they 1 
dislike its very purity, spirituality, aud strictness, and boir I 
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fkin they are to discover, or to devise, anything capable ofl 
being coiiEtrued into a plausible apolog; for disrogttrding it. 
— Once more ; I make my appeal to facts. Many are the 
profligates irba, by meaca of the Bible, have been redajnied 
from the ' paths of Folly, sin, and shame : ' — Heard you ever 
of any who, by the Bible, were led into those paths? It W 
uflen been known to change enmity against God into love; 
— was it ever known to change love into enmity? It ha« 
liHmbled many a proud spirit : did it ever make a humble 
spirit proud ? It has softened many a hard heart : did it 
ever harden a ioA one? It has turned the stone to flesh; 
did it ever tnm the flesh to stone ? It has sweetened many a 
bitter Bpring and pniifled many a polluted one : did it e' 
embitter the sweet or pollute the pure? Many have died 
in desperate anguish, lamenting the ill-fated hour when first 
thfj listened to a sceptical companion, or opened a 
book and closed and laid aside the Bible ; heard you ever of 
any, whose last hours were embittered by the reflection, of 
their having listened to the instructions, followed the couneelB, 
and obeyed the precepts of the Bible ? No — Never. That 
boob, the faith of which has changed and purified the heart, 
has made it the residence of holy prindples, and holy affec- 
lionii, and boty joys, and has thus fitted it for the present and 
everlasting enjoyment of the God of purity and love — that 
boot has ever proved tlie rock of the soul's confidence in lb 
dying hour; so that, when in any case there has been^^ai 
it has arisen, not from any apprehension of the insutficiency 
of what it reveals, but from the self-diffident suspicion of the 
dying saint, that he had not truly believed it and experienced 
safKciently its renovating power ! 

" Notliing can be easier than bandying Bible phrases in 
the impure sportivenesa of libertine badinage, — but it is only 
because light associations with that book are felt to take off 
from the awfuhiess of its damnatory denundations. It ia 
easy to take portions of it ont of their connection, ai 
turn them to purposes the very opposite of thoee tbey were 
meant to serve. But what should we tbink of the n 
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what of the character of hie heart — what of the fiiimeijs of.] 
his insinuated inference — who should take up Solomon'^ 
graphic description of the odulteruus harlot, whom he sav 
from hb casement addreGsing her enticements to the simple 
unguarded jouth — and should gloat over it, in the prurience 
of his polluted imagination ; while he paid no r^ard to the 
Eolemn and thrilling close — a cloae which reads to all, and 
reads to youth especially, the monitory moral of the whole: 
— *He goeth after her fitraightn-ay, as an ox goeth to the 
slaughter, or as a fool to the correction of the stocks : till a 
dart strike through his liver ; as a hird hasteth to the snare 
nnd knowetb nut that it is for his life. Heorken unto me 
now, therefore, O ye youth, and attend to the words of my 
mouth. Let not thine heart decline to her ways ; go not 
astray in her paths. For shehathcast down many wounded; 
yea, many strong men hare been slain hy her. Her house i* ] 
the way to hell, going down to the chambers of death.'" 

4. It has been objected that the tiresome minutite con- I 
nected with the Mosaic dispensation were unworthy of the 
Divine Being. They who put such on objection as this 
would do well to consider the character and the drcumatances 
ef the people who were lirst brought under the influence of 
Mosaic rite and rule. They had been for a long time a 
nation of slaves, and, of course, when emancipated from their 
grievous bondage, and for a long time after that, retained 
the low habits and the degrading views which slavery always 
begets. Physically, socially, and spiritually, they were in 
Egypt iu the lowest passible condition. It is therefore 
■unreasonable to suppose that they could be lifted all at 
once from the lowest strata, so to speak, of existence, to 
the highest region of spiritual life. This might indeed 
have been accomplished by the operatiim of mirauulous 
power, hut this was not to be ; and, looking back fr^m nur 
Btand-point in histOTy, we now see tliat the Divine Bf 
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deugned to accomplish tliia b; a. progressive system 
religion which, on the whole, van admintbl; adapt«d in its 
Kiinitiirj and civil regiilalione, and in its purely reli^oitt 
precepts, to the eireumetances of the times and the character 
□f the people. Those were the times of darliness over ftU 
tiie earth, and the people upon whom tiiia religious ejiperi- 
ment was to he made irere, to say the least, a whoUjr 
uneducated and at the time a aemi-barbarous race. Hie 
Mt^aic ritual was therefore weU adapted to this in&nl 
state of progresa. J cannot conceive of anything better for 
this period of imperfection, preparation, and exclusion — this 
period which was more designed to conserve tbitn to difiiiae 
the rudimental elements of God's truth. Was that a perfect 
state or a perfect religion ? Par — very far — from it 1 It was 
but a yoke of bondage ; but, nevertheless, whilst it was onlj 
a shadow of good tilings to come, it vasfar — veri/ far — in 
ailoanee of any religion wAfcft existed in any part of th« earth 
at the tiTnt. Imperfect aa the Mosaic economy was, where 
will you find, in the age in which it was established, or in 
any age that succeeded it, till the advent of Christ, any 
religion that at all approached it in point of correct views of 
the Supreme Being, or in point of furnishing a definite 
standard for the conduct of cvery-day life F The Mosuc 
institutions were but the earlier strata designed as the basis 
of a subsequent formation, more in harmony nith the per- 
fections of God and the spiritual nature of man. It was but 
the early development, the primal rudiments, so to speak, of 
an ultimate and more perfect system that was yet to comei 
All the details, therefore, and all the phenomena connected 
with the Mosaic ritual, were quite in accordance with tlua 
idea. It was a system suited to the time and Hit people, 
hut still prepaTBtory, imperfect, and rude ; but nevertheless 
it was Just as much the work of Ood as those rudimental 
formations were, when in the depths of past ages " the earth 
was without form and v<iid " — a rude and shapeless mass, not 
indeed an yet fitted for the habitation of man, buL admirably 
adapted to the creatures wliicli then peopled it, and graduallj 
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ailvanciag throngli tlie ages of chuoa to an ultimate and mort 
perfect arrangement, " when the morning stars sang leather, 
and all the aona of God shouted for joy. " There is progression 
in oil God's works, and why not in the enihodiment of means 
and agencies designed to affect the spiritual life cif man r 
The Mosaic dispensation was imperfect, when compared icith 
the Chrisiian system, before which it gave way, and it was 
designedly so, hecause contemplating the advent of a " better 
time;" but this comparative imperfection docs not disprove 
its Divine origin any more than the preparatory formations 
in the earth, many ages prior to the present arrangement, 
do not disprove that these were all advancing towards a new- 
order of things, and a higher state in the development of 
life, intelligence, and beauty. The one era of imperfection 
was completed, when " the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of Ood shouted for Joy ;" and the other era of 
religious imperfection was brought to a close when the Dinne 
Man of Sorrows uttered these last words upon the cross, — 
" It is flnished." 
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OBJECTioKa — Continued. 




DiOkreot madu of coinpnliiig tuns— Ini 
ingt. CiHiDlDding reflactliiDi. 

6. AsoTHEB fruitful source of objection is to be found in 
what has beon termed the contradictions of the Bible. If 
these do exist, the; at least prove that there n-as no collusion 
on the part of its writers to stereotype a forgery in one nxh- 
varjing form of expression and uniform exhibition (if details, 
I admit at once that there may be ateming eontradietione in 
the Bible, just as to us there are oftentimes seeming contr»- 
dictions in nature and in providence; but what of that? ib 
there not. on the whole, a wondrons liarmony in nature, and 
a beautiful moral harmony in the Bible as well as in the 
history of the world, which ia but another name for the 
providence of God ? It is but a proud ajid an empty 
philosophy, it ia but a poor and barren faith, that wilt 
stumble and grow pale at minor discrepancies to be found 
in the Bible, and many of these more apparent than rekl, 
because, arising perhaps from careless transcription of & 
name, a number, or a date, or from references to customs in 
a remote age and country, that run counter to om: experience 
or from the mere omission of some minor details, which, if 
supplied, the apparent contradiction would vanish at once. 
Is this to be wondered at, when the Bible has come to ns 
from a more distant age, when it has passed through more 
hands, and been more frequently transcribed, than any book 
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in tlie world besides? And is the Divine nutlioritj of the 
Bible to be impugned because there may be dlBcrepancies on 
such points as these, nbilst the great body of doctrine 
precept, so profitable for reproof, for correction, for inEtruCr. _ 
tion in righteouEness, reinuns altogether nntouched, and the fl 
moral liamiony of the Bible altogether unimpaired 7 But 
many of these so-called contradictions are more apparent 
than real. Many of them have vanished before the sweep 
of a profound criticism, and the onward march of science, 
whiliit others that are still said to exist, will doubtlesBi in the 
coarse of time, share the same fate i and of all of them it 
may be said, that they do not impinge by one hairsbreadth 
on the Divine validity of thoae sublime doctrines, those 
pure precepts, that form the immutably good, and beautiftil, 
and true, in the word of God. 

The discrepancies that have been so frequently paraded 
with an air of triumph, are cilentimes to be found in other 
authors who have written histories of the same events, or 
biographical accoimts of the same persons, and these dis- 
crepancies can be easily explained on the gronnd that the 
writers, whilst relating what is substantially correct, have 
looked at the events which they describe, and the persons 
whose memoira they have written, trom diiferent points of 
view, and each has woven into his history the events which, 
to his mind, seemed the most prominent ; it is very evident,.^ 
therefore, that four accounts may be in many respects ei 
tially different from one another, whilst tlicy are at 
same time, on the whole, absolutely correct. The apparent 
discrepancy in this case, as it is doubtless in the case of the 
evangelists, resolves itself simply into outUsion of some details 
which have been left out by one or more, or by the whole, 
but which, if supplied, would iiilly harmonise the sCatemenla . 
of all. " Thia possible reconciliation is admitted readily i 
enough in the case of many seeming discrepancies of other 
historians ; but it is a benefit which men are slow to extend 
to the sacred narratives. There the objector is always apt 
to take it for granted that the discrepancy is real ; though 
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it may be ens; to suppose a case (and a, possible case is quite 
Euillcicnt for the purpose) which would neutralise the objec- 
tion. Nothing is more common than to find, in ihe narration 
(if two pcrfectl; honest historians— referring to the same 
events from different points of view, or for a dilTerent purpose 
— the omission of a fact which gives a seeming contrariel; 
to their statenienta i a contrarietj which the mention of 
the omitted fact by a third writer instantly clejirs up." Ib 
proof of this, take the following examples mentioned bj 
Tholuck. Luke, in the Acts of the ApoGtIes, calls Gallio 
proconsul of Achaia : one would not have expected tBis, 
since, though Achaia was originally a senatorial province, 
Tiberius had changed it into an imperial one, and the title 
of iU governor, therefore, was procuriUtir. The testimony 
of one historian, as to the political relation of Achsia to 
Rome, on account of omitting the circumslanee which I am 
about to mention,~~viz,, that the Emperor Claudius had 
restored the province to the senate^ — would be very apt to 
throw BuapiciMi upon the statement of Luke ; but all tliia 
haa been removed by the historian Suetonius, who euppliec 
the very omission which rendered LiUse's statement doubtfiil, 
for that historian informs us that Claudius had restored tlie 
province to the senate, and thuii, of course, quite unintentioni 
ally confirms the statement in the Acts of the Apostlea. The 
eame evangelist calls Sergius Paulus governor of the island of 
Cyprus, yet we might have expected to find only a prntor, 
since Cyprus was an imperial proiinee. In this case again 
thecorrectness of the historian has been remarkably attested ; 
coins, and. Inter still, a passage in Pion Cassius, have beeB 
found, giving proof that Augustus restored the province t4 
the senate ; and as if to vindicate the evangelist, the Homan 
historian adds — " Thus proconsuls began to be sent into 
that island ulso." What an outcry would have been made 
had not the specious appeannce of error been thus obviated ; 
and is it not fuir to suppose that apparent discrepancies of 
the same order may be eventually renioved by similar evi- 
dence? Take one or two examples of a similar kin^to 
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wliicli Br CholmerB has referred in liiB admirable irork on 
the Evidence and Authority of the Chriatian Revelatinn. 

" In the goapela we are toll! that Herod, the Tetrarch of 
Galilee, marriud his brother Philip's wife. )□ Jcisephus, we 
hare the same storj ; only he gives a different name to 
Philip, and calls him Herod ; and, vhat adds to the diificiilty, 
tlicte was a Philip of that family, nhoni we know not to have 
been the first husband of Hcrodias. This in at first Eight a 
little alarming. But, in the progress of our inquiries, we are 
given lo understand from the liame Josepbus, that there were 
three Herods in the same family, and therefore no improb- 
ability in there being two Philips. We also know, from the 
histories of that period, that it was quite common for the 
same individual to have two ViameH ; and this is never more 
necessary, than when employed to distinguish brothers who 
have one name the same. The Herod who is called Philip, 
is just as likely a distinction as the Simon who is called 
Peter, or the Saul who is called Paul.— The name of the 
high-priest, at the lime of onr Saviour's crucifixion, was 
Caiaphas, aecording to the evangel istji. According to Jo- 
sephus, the name of the high-priest at that period was Joseph. 
This would have been precisely a ditEculty of the same kind, 
bad not JosephuG happened to mention, that this Joseph was 
also called Caiaphas. Would it have been dealing fairly 
with the evangelists, we ask, to have made their credibility 
depend upon the accidental omission of another historian?" 

That there are a few, not only apparent, hut real dia< 
crepaneies in the Bible, is a matter which may at once bi 
conceded to the objector without the slightest hesitation a 
alarm. "In our judgment," eays an eminent writer, "Chri»< I 
tians have unwisely damaged their cause, and given a needlew 1 
advantage to the infidel, by denjHng that any discrepancies 1 
exist, or by endeavouring to prove that they do not, The J 
discrepancies to which we refer are just those which, ir 

e of the transmissioiv of ancient books, Divine or human, 
through many ages, — their constant transcription by different 
bands,— their translation into various languages, — may not 
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mily he expected to occur, but whicli mast occur, unless tliere 
be u pc)*petua1 series of most miiiute and ludicrouB miraclM 
— cerlainly never promised, and as certainly never perfbrmcd 
— to counteract all tlie effects of negligence and inadvotenoei 
to guide the pen of every tranHcriber to infallible accuracy, 
and to prevent his ever deviating into any casual error 1 
Such miraculous intervention, we need not say, has never 
been pleaded for by any apoli^^ist of Chriationitj; has cer- 
tainly never been promised i and, if it had — ainee we s*«, 
ai a matter of fad, that the promise has never been fiiltilled 
— the whole of Chriatianity would fall to the ground. But 
then, from a large induction, we know that the iimits withis 
which discrepancies and errors &om such causes will oeenr, 
must be very moderate ; we kuow, Irom numberless examples 
of oth«r writings, what the maximum ia, — and that it leaves 
their substantial autlienticity untouched and utiimpeoched. 

" The corruptions in the Seripturee, from these caoseSr are 
liltelj to be even less than in the eaise of any other writings ; 
from their very structure, — the varied and reiterated fbmis 
in which all the great truths are expressed ; from the greater 
veneration they inspired ; the greater care with which Ihey 
would be transcribed; the greater number of copies whi^ 
would be diffused through the world, — and wluch, though thtt 
very circumstance would multiply the number of variatiana, 
would also afford, in their collation, the means of reciprocal 
correction ; — a correction which we have seen applied in onr 
day, with admirable success, to so many ancient writers, under 
a system of canona which have now raised this species of 
criticism to the rank of an inductive ecience. This criticiaii) 
applied to the Scriptures, tias, in many instances, resti»«d 
the true reading, and dissolved the objections which might 
have been founded on the uncorrected variations) and, as 
time rolla on, may lead, by yet fresh discoveries and mole 
comprehensive recensions, to a further clarifying of the 
stream of Divine truth, till ' the river of the water of life' 
shall flow nearly in ils original limpid purity. Within eucb 
limits as these, the most consistent a<ivocate of Ohristiuity 
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not only muit a<lmit — not only tnay lafi/i/ adroit — the exist- i 

e of discrepancies, but ma; do so even with advantage to I 

cause. He inusC admit them, since such variations must I 
be Che result of the manner in which the records have been | 
tranaoiitled, unless we suppose a supernatural interven 
neither promised by God nor pleaded for by man ; he may ^ 
safely admit them, because — from a general induction irma 
the history of all literature — we see that, where cotiieu of 
writings have been sufficiently multiphed, and sufficient 
motives for care have existed in the transcription, the limits 
if error are very narrow, and leave the substantial identity 
intouched: and he may admit them with advantage — for 
the admission is a reply to many objections founded on the 
assumption that he must contend that there are no v 
tions, ^hen he need only contend that there are none that 1 
ran be material."' 

A most satisfactory solution has been given of the coiuj 
flicting statements of Mark and John as to the time when | 

us was crucified. Mark says, " and it was the third hoia, 1 
and they crucified him."" But John says, " And it was the I 
preparation of the passorer, and about the siiih hour."* 
Here, then, is a difference of three hours, and it has been often I 
paraded with an air of defiance as if there was no posGibility 1 
of reconciling these different statements, and as if the evange- I 
lists were altogether unworthy of credit. I call your attention 1 
t« what follows as a most satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 

" While the Romans, like the Jews, had a natural day, 

im sunrise to sunset, which they divided into twelve hours, 

these hours being, of courae, of different lengths at different 

sons of the year ; they had also a eioil day, which, like 
ours, was reckoned from midnight to midnight, but, instead 
of being divided into tvmnty-foar, waa divided into eixleen 
equal parts, or hours. Each of these hours, of which the 
reader will find an account in Adam's ■ Roman Antiquities,' 

1 its appropriate name as well as number. Each of them 
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would, of course, be equal to asi hour and a half t^ am 
HO that begiiming from midnight — 
The lit hour of cho cltU diji would tirmlniU il lm{f-pvt Onea 



ThBt is, tlie »irtA hour of the Eoman eivil daj would end it 
the same moment as the third hour of the Jewish or Roman 
natural day, which at the time of the year nhen Chriet wm 
crucified (the vernal equinox), wbb precisely at our nine 
o'clock A.M. 

" John says tha,t it was ' aboul the sixth hour* when Pilate 
delivered him up; whichmaysignifyanypDint of time during 
the course of that hour. Sujipose a third of it had run, it 
would then be eiglit o'clock A.M. — leavingan hour for necc»- 
sary preparations, aod for the procession to Calvary, and thus 
harmonising the statement of John with that of Mark m 
completely aa can he desired. Ucang different modes of 
notation, the two evangelists point to precisely the same hour 
as that of the crucifixion, the third hour of the natural day, 
and nine o'clock of our day. 

"But why, in this case, do tbey use different modes of 
notation ? ' John,' it will be said, ' in other instances, spealcs 
of the hours of the natural day in the same way as Mark; 
and why, then, does he adopt a different method in thia ?' 
There was a better reason for this than that which fiisliap 
Watson haa given, namely, that John wrote his gospel in 
Asia. For if John wrote in Asia, and Mark, as is believed^ 
at Borne, we would natiurally expect the facts to have been 
reversed — that John would employ the Jewish, and Mark tfaa 
Roman, notation of the hours of the day. But we have said 
that both Jews and Romans had the same mode of dividing 
tlie natural day ; and the qucaliun is, Wliy did John spekk 
of the eioil day in this case, while he speaks of the natural 
day in other ca^es? One reason may be, that he wu 
recording the judicial proceedings of a Roman govemori for 
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iTbich the civil day would alvaya be used; Iiat the true I 
■easonprobably is, that John himself was Tindmibfedly present ] 
a Pilate's judgrnent-li all at the time, and that in noting the I 
hour when his Lord and Master was delivered over into the 
hands of his enemies, and his death deter niint'd on, lie wonld 
naturally be guided by the water-glass, or other time-piece, 
which was there for the purpose of regulating the proceed- 
ings; for Pilate's judgment-hall must have had a horologe I 
a kind. Mark, on the other hand, recording what I 
took place in the open air, would as naturally be giuded by 1 
the sun-diitl, or the sun himself, and would tell na at what i 

f the natural day the crucifixion tonk place. I' 
matters not whether Mark was present at the crudlixion, oi 
received his information otherwise : for in either case it wai 
natural for him to follow this plan," ' 

Nothing can be more complete or satisfactory than th*-B 
above solution of what appears, at first sight, a glaring C' 
tradiction. 

Doubtless, many of the apparent discrepancies of Scrip- 1 
lure, which seem to place one evangelist in collision with { 
another, or in opposition to the statements uf nearly ci 
temporary historians, would, upon a more extensive knowledge 
of ancient history, by which omissions might be supplied, 
admit of a perfect reconciliation. Professor Oaussen of 
Geneva has given a very good illustration of what I met 

implement of the circumstances of two facts which I 
happened in the East, eighteen hundred years ago, ren 
unknown, because the sacred historians relate them to us J 
with dngular brevity. Some persons, nevertheless, should ■ 
the narrative not explain to ua in what manner some of their | 
traits may be reconciled, arc in haste to declare them ci 
U'adictory. Nothing is more irrational, Suppose (to give I 
1 instance not &om the Scriptures) tliat a Hindu pundit f 
happened to read three succbct historic'', all three veridical, I 
of the illustrious Nagioleon. The first nill toll bim (.hat the ] 
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I'upturc of PariB, preceded by much bloodshed at tfae gatn 
of that capital, compelled him lo abilieate ; and that an 
Bngliah frigate was commisiioned to transport him to an 
island in the Mediterrnnean. A second nill relate that this 
great captain, Tnnquished bj the Eogliah, who made them- 
^Ivca masten of Paris without opposition, was transported 
bj Ihem to St Helena, whither General Bertrand desired to 
follow bini, and nhcre he breathed hit last in the anus ol 
that faithful servant. A third will relate thut the fallen 
emperor ivaa accompanied in his exile by Generals Gourgand, 
Bertrand, and Montholon. All these narratives would be 
true ; and jet, how many palpable contradictiona in tliese 
few words) Thekamedmanof Benares might say, St HeleiM 
in the Mediterranean t Who knows not that it rises like h 
rock in the great ocean ? Bo much for a first contradiction : 
one of these books must be false; we must reject it. fint 
again : Forts taken without a blow being etnick I aad Parii 
taken after a bloodj battle at the gales t There is a second. 
Once more; here we find one general, there three generalat 
sboning a third contradiction. 

" ?iow, compare these supposed precipitate jodgmenti 
with many of the objectionB that have been started agunal 
tlie narratives of our gospels 1 " 

No one supposes that the writings of any great author of 
the olden time are fiindamentallj vitiated, because « tew 
discrepancies and minor errors ma; have e 
original through the kpse of ages, and the inadvertence of 
transcribers, long before the age of printing ; and i 
imagines that even these disciepandeB have any effect ia 
quenching the fire of genius vhich bums, and the immortal 
spirit of beauty which lives and moves, in their writings, 

"Wherever there is inspiration, either in tlie sense in whub 
that term may be applied to a poet like Milton, or a prophet 
like Isaiah ; wherever there is the sou! of genius embodied 
in words ; wherever there are " thoughts that breathe and. 
words that bum," who with a soul to appreciate these would 
ever think of minor errors or discrepatici«Er~at least in soeli 
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a wbjJ as to became blind to the soul of beauty, to the farm I 
of loveliness, to tbe flush of immortal genius, tu the luftjr J 
conccptioiuj which link him to the throne of the Eternal ? 
Would he not rntlier be in commmiion with them, and from 
Eucli heights ae these look dona upon all such discrepanciee, 
and regard them as we may suppose the angels regarded the 
dust which gatliered upon the Toite of the divine Saviour, as 
he passed on his errands of mercy through the rural walks or 
the crowded thoroughfares of Judea, and tabernacled amongst 
men ? His glory was seen, notwithstanding the earthly robe 
be wore, and the earthly dust which covered it ; and the real 
glory of Scripture is stilt untarnished, although in its work 
of love, coming down through many generations, the dust of 
earth, and the failings of time, may here and there cling to 
its vestments of eternal truth. Some painting of the im- 
mortal Raphael, or tlie no less distinguished Michael Angclo, 
may in the hands of a careless possessor, all unconscious of 
its value, be soiled with dust ; but the lineaments of immortal 
genius, the colouring, the finish of no ordinary hand, are 
there. Tlie dust of ages may have lain upon it — the frame 
may be mean and shattered — but tbe glory of genius is there 
— it will not hide — it stands forth revealed to the eye and 
the soul that can appreciate it. And so is it nith the Bible. 
The duitt of time may lie upon it here and there in the form 
of discrepancy ; but after all, if 1 may so speak, it is but dust 
upon the forehead of Divinity, the inevitable necessity of con- 
tact with earth — like the sand of the wilderness that clung 
to the seamless garment of Christ, when he «m a pilgrim 
amongst men — or like the bright full-orbed moon of harvest, 
skirted here and there by the shadows of a passing cloud in 
il.i path of light, love, and beauty, through the blue serene. 
Thus let us look at the truth of God in the Bible — darkness 
may rest upon it here and there like the passing clouds upon 
the bright face of the moon, but nevertheless thitt truth i» 
the only sure light we have amid the darkness of the present, « 
and if we have but fitith and patience, all these clouds w 
pass away- 
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C. Another objection to the Bible, whicb wore a mucTi n 
f'innidable aspect at one time tliati it does nniF, vas foimi 
the vnrJouFi readings of the different manuscript copies of Qie 
Siripturcs. Everj one at all acquiiioted with this salgect) 
must tnow that the Jews, to whom were committed the Old 
Teebiment, watched over lliesncred orncleB contained therein 
with the most scrupuloUB care. In short, tbcir anxiety tipoti 
this point could not be surpassed. They were extremely 
anxious that their sacred nritings ehoiUd be preserved frMn 
age to age nnadulterated and pure. After the destmction 
of the city and temple of .Tenisalem. and when the Jews 
were scattered through rneny lands, the more learned and 
pious amongst them doubtless became more anxious to pre- 
serve the sacred writings entire ; inasmuch as these, on 
account of the scattered condition of the people, were more 
exposed to corrupting influence than before. A class of 
learned doctors graduallyaprungup, who have been generally 
known by the name " Massorethcs," whose whole profeasion 
consisted in transcribing the Old Testament writings. Print- 
ing was then entirely unknown, and of course every new copy 
of the Scriptures could only be made by writing. The labours 
of those leitmed men were therefore prodigious. You will 
be able to form some idea of their labours, and also of tlieir 
reverence for the mere letter of the Bible, from the fact that 
thej would never suffer themselves (o retouch their mann- 
script, and if any mistake had escaped from them — if, for 
example, they had written a wrong letter, or written a word 
twice, or blotted the papyrus, or the parchment upon whieb 
they were wri&ig, the whole parchment, though the copy 
was nearly completed, was thrown aside, and regarded as 
altogether unfit for use, for they were not permitted lo cor- 
rect BUy bltmdefs, or to preserve any skin or parchtneot 
upon which any erasure had been made. Jlany of th^ 
labours may now l>e regarded as a species of laborious 
literRry trifling ; but doubtless llioae very labours were 
overruled for t)ie purpose of preserving the old Hebrew 
Scriptures unadulterated and pure. For example, any. 
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ter of the Hebrew alpliubet oeciirred ia the O 
tiiinent. They have marked down the first letter a.s occur- 
ring fortj-two fhooaand three hundred aod Eevenly-sevea 
timea, and the second letter thirtj-eight thousand two 
huudred and eighteen times, and so on with the rest. 
In each of ths books Ihej counted the number of verses, 
of words, and of letters. " They would have scrupled at 
changing tlie position of a. single letter, evidently displaced 
— they would only have called your attention to it on the 
niargin— and would have supposed some mystery involved in 
it. They would have told jou the middle letter in the Pen- 
tateuch, and that which is in the middle of each of the 
particular hooks of which it is composed." Under such strict 
and even paiulul supervisiou as this, it was scarcely possible 
that any interpolation could he allowed to creep in, or any 
very hurtful corruption of the test take place. In proof of 
this, I may allude to the iamous Indian manuscript recently 
deposited in the Cambridge library. It is now nearly }ialf a 
century since the pious and learned Claudius Buchanan, while 
viisiting in the Indian peninsula the bkck Jews of Malabar 
{who are supposed to be the remains of the first disper^on 
under Nebuchadnezzar) had in their possession an immense 
scroE, composed of thirty-seven sMns, tinged with red, forty* 
eight feet long, twenty-two inches wide, and which, in its 
originally entire state, must have been ninety feet long. 
Tlie Holy Scriptures had been traced on it by different 
hands. There remained one hundred and seventeen colnmoa 
of beautiful writing, and there was wanting only Leviticus 
and part of Deuteronomy. Buchanan succeeded in having 
this ancient and precious monument, which served for the 
worship of the synagogue, consigned to his care. He brought 
it over to this country, and presented it to the library of 
Cambridge University. It has been considered impossible 
that this roll could be taken from any manuscript of the , 
Hebrew Scriptures in possession of European Jews, 
been subnutted to the most careful examination ; it has been ] 
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camparcd word by woril, and ktlcr by lelter, with Ibe best 
edition of the Ilelirew Scriptures. And what hag been the 
rcBult ; Tlie result has been this, that there do not exist 
between the text of India and that uf tbe West above fortj 
small differences, not one of which is of sufBcient importance 
to lead to even a slight change in llie meaning and interpre- 
tation of our aninent text, and those diSerencee consist in 
the addition or the retrenchment of two Ilebreir tetters, the 
presence or tlie absence of which in that language cannot 
alter the import of the word. ' 

The famous Hebrew scholar, Ecnnicott, spent the best ten 
years of his life tn consulting five hundred and eightj-one 
Hebrew manuscripts ; and the testimony of an equally 
learned objector on the other side is, (hat the different read- 
ings of tbe Hebrew manuscripts collected by Kcnnicott arc 
so few, so uiiimporlant, that they hardly offer suffident inter- 
est to compensate for the trouble they cost. Many precious 
lives have been devoted to such work as this, the examination 
of various manuscripts of tbe Hebrew Scriptures ; and after 
years of laborious research, and after many lives have been 
spent at this task, the various readings produced from the 
ancient manuscripts of the Hebrew Scriptiu'es after all really 
amount to little or nothing, so that, in one sense, time, talent, 
learning, and precious lives, have all been thrown away j 
and yet, in another sense, those laboiu's have been of im- 
mense advantage to the interests of truth, inasmuch as tliey 
have shown, that whatever other objection may be urged 
against the Bible, that of different readings cannot be Bua- 
taincd. 

But there is sliil another citadel to defend, Hitherto I 
have only spoken of the Old Testameot; how stands it with 
the New ? If the chaise of different readings can be s 
tained at all, as invalidating the Divine authority of the 
Scriptures, the New 'I'eslamenl, from the very nature of the 
case, must lie open to this charge more than the Old, Copiei 
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of tlic New Testament would be much sooner multiplied ii 
various languages imd places, than of the Old in the earlj' I 
histor J of the Jewish nation. 

The rapid spread of Chiistianitj demanded a rapid multi- 
plication of copies. But then there woa no eteftm-press to 
throw them off hj thousands, and the wrlling of one single 
copy of the New Testament was attended with much labour. . 
It would be folly to aupjiose tliet the transcriber was 
cases guided to infallible accuracy, and was placed i 
case under the operation of miraculous power. This w 
required. At the same time it must be admitted, that whilst 
errors would doubtless in some instances creep into the sacred 
book from ignorance, and haste, and inaccuracy in transcrib- 
ing — these errors could not but be speedily detected, and they 
never could iu any case amount to a serious mistake without 
being exposed, inasmuch as there were su many other copies 
with which they might have been compared, That slight 
inaccuracies in transcribing did find their way into the sacred 
text there can be no doubt, and there can be as little doubt I 
that the various ancient manuscripts of the New Testament i 
contain different readings. This has been a Eubject of much 
declamation aud triumph to the enemies of the Christian 
faitli. Under the supposed corruptions of tlie Greek text, 
they advanced at the commencement of the last century to 
the attack, and the alarming cry which they wrung in the 
ears of all Ohristendom was. There are thirty thousand dif- 
ferent readings I and the light of nature was exalted above 
that uncertain instruction which constantly varies as it posses 
through the hands of fallible men. What was to be done? 
The charge was repeated. All the different changes were 
rung upon it, till humble Chrislians in every land were made 1 
ti> hear and tremble. It seemed as if the Bible and Christi- 
anity were to be altogether demolished by the implacable 
assaults of an enemy said to be thirty thousand strong. This 
charge had oue good effect. It gave an unwonted impulse 
to sacred learning — to the study of the languages in which 
s originally written, and to the searchir 
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niius exaniination of all tlie ancient ninniiscripts tbat c 
be ftiuod in any part of tliu wtirlil. It was thought hy the 
i)bjiH;tuni that tliey had noiv wrung the death-knell of tlie 
Chribtian faith ; but thU dark and tlircatening winter was 
(tucceeded hj a cheerFul and a promising ispring. All the 
ancient manuscripfB that could be found in anj of the cele- 
brated libraries of the world — manuscripts of all countriee 
and all ages, from the third to the Bixtccntli ceiituij, were 
brought forth, and thrown down to the examination of fiienda 
and foea. The most prufnund scholars on either side hare 
examined them a thousand times over ; nights and dajs of 
ratchings hare been spent over them ; and never 
r turn his glass with more intense anxietj to 
the starrj firmament, in the hope perchance of discovering 
some new planet, than did those critics turn the microscopic 
glass of keen critical inquiry to discover some new passage, 
or some isolated interpolation, as the recompense of weary 
natching and herculean toil. Every nianu^icript and every 
text were subjected to the microscope of the keenest inquiry. 
Like the ardent astronomer, not content with one hemi- 
sphere, but who goes in search of new discoveries to the 
antipodes, where he may gaze upon new skies, and turn his 
tele^ope upon new worlds, those sacred critics, not content 
with the libraries of the West, went into the far East in 
search of manuscripts, and visited every hbrary containing 
sacred writings, and subjected Ihem to the most scrupulous 
examination. Every manuscript that could be found was 
examined and compared with others ; and what has been the 
result of this rigid examination, this prodigious labour ? — fijr 
doubtless more Uves and more labour have been expended 
upon this subject, than have ever been expended upon any 
literary question, or upon all the hterary iuquiries that have 
ever engaged the attention of luan, — what then, has been the 
result of all this ? what h the testimony of the north, the 
south, the east, the west, as to the purity and the entirenes* 
of the New Testament writings ? This army, said to be thirty 
tbousaud strong, which was marshalled on the .field to destroy 
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e and for ever the dftims of the Clxristiim failh, turned 
out, nfler all, an ann; of phantoms, and the irhok of them 
taken together have not heen able to invalidate a single 
doctrinal point ; their whole artillerj hare not been ahle to J 
efTect one single hreach in tbe citadel of truth. Tt standff'B 
stable, fair, majestic aa ever. Tinscftthed by an army atehadowit n 
not one of whii'h waa seen even to hover npon the lield after 
the contest was over. All the various readings that have been 
found are just nhat might have been expected in a hook that 
has been so frequently transcribed as the New Testament. 
The great wonder is that there are not more, i.nd those , 
an us eadings amount, ailer all, to nothing more than [ 
th tl insertion or the omission of an article oi 
] t the position of an adjective before or after it» J 

b t U e, or the greater or less exactness of griimmBticaiJ 

n tru t on." 

•^ h hangea as these do not surely, in almost any instancefj 
aScct the doctrines that are most sure!; believed amongaCl 
us. They resemble the changes that are often seen ami 
flowers of the same species. In every respect they are 
precisely the same — the leaf, the colour, the fragranc 
almost every one, may differ somewhat from another ; but no 
one can fail to identify each flower with the species to which 
it belongs, or to perceive the spirit of beauty which breathes 
through, or the marks of Divine power enstamped upon, th 
whole. No human countenance is in every respect precisely 
like anothiT, but any difference that may exist never expels 
any man from the pale of our common hiunanitj. A slight 
change of coimtenance never makes any man less iiuraan on. 
that account ; and surely a slight change arising from the 
presence, or the absence, or the position of certain words, the 
presence or the absence of which never affects the essential 
ideas of any phrase, shonld never render any copy of the j 
New Testament less divine — should never drive it from the 
pale of inspired records — when the mere letter only has been 
affected, but the spirit of truth, and beauty, and power 
throoghout all, is still the same. One of tbe ablest critics 
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Oiat e*er devoted time, talent, and prodigious labom: U 
subject of Lhe various readings, and who consulted u 
than three hundred and thirty-five mauuEcripts for the Qoa- 
pels alone, and who has been charged with an excessive 
eagerness for the admiEsion of nev readings into the andeiit 
text, has been able, afler all Ins research, to find nothing, 
and to admit nothing, that would in almost any case alter 
the meaning of any passage in our English veraon of the 
New Teatamcnt. 

When this question respectmg the integrity of the original 
text was agitated for the first time, more than a hundred and 
twenty years ago — when it was said that an army, tliirtj 
thousand Etrong, were coming don-n to kj the fair piUar of 
truth in ruins, there was au excellent and learned man ■who 
trembled like Eli for the ark of Qod ; but he girded an his 
armour for the contest, — he began a series of profound 
investigations, the result of which was, imnio\'eab!e conviclion 
in the integrity of the sacred writings ; and 1 can well imagine 
the aincerc joy of the good old Bengel, when, afler long 
researches, and after the rennval of all his dotibts and fears, 
now happy, and re-assnred himself, he wrote to jDne of his 
disciples in the fallowing simple and beautiful strain : — " Eat 
simply the bread of the Scriptures as it presents itself lo 
thee; and do not distress thyself at finding here and there a 
small particle of sand which the millstone may have left in 
it. Thou mnyest then dismiss all those doubts which at one 
time BO horribly tormenled myself. If the holy Scriptures, 
nbich have been so oRen copied, and irhich have passed so often 
through the faulty hands of ever fallible men, were absolutely 
without variations, the miracle would be so great, that faith 
in Ihem would be no longer faith. I am astonished, on the 
contrary, that the result of all those transcriptions has not 
been a much greater number of different readings." Pro- 
fessor Qaussen, to whom I am much indebted for Home of 
the facts contained in this lecture, has stated that the 
comedies of Terrcnce alone have presented thirty thousand 
different readings, and yet these comedies are only ux in 
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Dumber, and they have been copied a thousand times less 
than the New Testament. 

This large army of objectors, which were marshalled on the 
field of spiritual conflict more than a century ago, hare 
entirely disappeared. The smoke and the dust which they 
riised, and which threatened for a time to cover the Scrip- 
tures with confiisiou, have vanished like the mists of the 
mountain ; and the sun of truth, in no way shorn of his 
beams, but brighter than ever, has arisen in his strength. 
If the leslimony of the most profomidly learned men on both 
sides of the question will have any weight with you — and 
surely it ought — you may rest assured that there is positively 
nothing in the various readings nhicli are to be found in the 
ancient manuscripts of the New Testament to excite for one 
moment your alarm — to shake your faith — to weaken your 
confidence in the revelation which cometh from above. 

The purest mountain breeze, the breath of heaven, becomes 
less ethereal and more tainted with earth in its progress over 
the dwellings of men, in rural hamlet, in busy town, and 
crowded city — it becomes more of the " earth, earthy," just as 
it comes into contact with the teeming haunts of men. The 
very light of heaven, the sunshine of the early summer, which 
Unghs into beauty the rippling stream, and seems to play 
with all the fondness of a child on the whitewashed gable-end 
of the moorland cottage becomes less beautiful, less pure 
and godlike, when it passes through the dingy lanes and the 
dark alleys where " men do congregate." But the air and 
the light of heaven are no less the gifts of God, though con- 
tact with man have rendered them impure; and the Bible 
is no less the gift of God, and not less essential to our very 
being, although, from its companionship with men and earth 
for a period of three thouuand years, it has been soiled in 
some few places with the stains which must ever attach to 
anything, however pure, which passes through the hands of 
fallible men. But what of that ? The casket may be sora&> 
what bruised and defaced, but the precious gem which it 
eontiins is altogether untouched. And so is it with Um ^ 
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Bible: tlie stains of Mrth — the flaws tnseparalile from the 
lapse nf maiij ages — may rest upon it here and tliere ; bot 
notiTithBtanding these, Ite eternal spirit of light, love, liberty, 
and beaulj-, ma; be easily discerned and happily felt. 

There are several other objections to which I was anxious 
to turn jour attention, but for the present T muiit conclude, 
and I do BO in the hope that 1 will be able, on some other 
occasion, to devote an entire course of lectures to the special 
consideration of popular objections. You are aware tbatan 
evening has been set apart each week, during the delivery of 
the present course, for the purpose of allowing any person to 
state his objections to the Bible, or to anything advanced in 
these lectures. Several persons have availed themselves of 
this opportuniiy for mutual conference, and the result lias 
been most satbfactory to all parties. 

In bringing these lectures to a close, permit me, before 
parting with you on this occasion, to express the peculiar 
satisfaction I have felt in meeting with you from Sabbatb to 
Sabbatb in this place during the last four months. These 
meetings have not only been a source of pleasure to myself, 
bot a real bencflt ; and my reward is in the fact that not a 
few of you can say the same. 

In the meantime, I must say that I shall ever cherish a 
grateful recollection of the hours we have spent together in 
this place ; and there is one thing upon which I look back 
with no small degree of satisfaction, and it is this — that 
although the topics which have been discussed have often- 
tinies been very exciting, there has been no intentional 
harshness of feeling or expression on my part, whilst your 
attention and decorum have been everything that could be 
wished. 

The deep interest which has been manifested in the course 
of lectures now brought to a close, and the lai^e meetings 
which have been weekly convened in this plnce for the last 
four months, is to me a most convincing proof that the work- 
ing classes, as s body, are not doggedly soured and sullen at 
Bible truth, however mucli they may be opposed to ce 



ecclMiBstical embodiments and organisations mhicli have not 
acted tlic part of the guod Samaritan, and whicli, on account 
of tbis loiig-continaed neglect that is at last giving waj to kI 
generous sympathy, have forced the working classes to 
lish a false impression of the expansive, Hyrapathiaing, 
generoua spirit of Christianity itself. However indifferenl 
in your estimation, the churches rnay have been to the claims' 
of the poor, the ignorant, the neglected at home, however 
blameworthy many of thera may still be in this respect, 
surely the Christianity of the Ketr Testament is blameless. 
I beseech you, iherefore, lo discriminate between the two, 
and not to confound the pride, the passiveness, or the tncon- 
aistenciea of any section of professing Christians, with the 
Buhhme teaching, the pure precepts, the holy aims, the gU 
rious mission, of the Saviour. 



In conclusion, permit me to suggest a few thoughts 
if carried into practice, may help you — 



and open to your view the vast treasures contained 
Divine temple of truth. 

1, Oo to the Bible, with the conviction that a Divioa 
revelation was urgently required ; and that human reason, 
the light of nature, or call it what you will, when taken as 
the guide of man, the rule of life, the star of eternity, is 
nothing letter than a delusive meteor flickering amid the 
gloom, ami if followed in preference to the teachings of this 
book will lead you to the dark mountains, where your feet 
will stumble and your souls will be lost. In proof of this [ 
present you with a few extracts from a letter, not just 
last one, but nearly so, which poor John Sterling sent, a si 
time before hia death, to his friend Thomas Carlyle ; " 
the tirst time for many months it seems possible to send 
a few words ; merely, however, for remembrance and fe 
well. On higher matters there is nothing to sa; 
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I road mto tlie great darknees, iritbont any 
lliought of fear, and with very mucli iiope. Certainly, in- 
deed, I have none. Witli regard to you itnd me 1 cannot 
begin to write; having nothing for it bnt to keep ehut the 
lid of those secrets with all the iron weights in my power. — 
Heaven bless jou 1 if I can lend a hand when there, that will 
not be van ting. It is all very strange, but not onehuadredlh 
part BO bnd as it seems to the slanders by." — The light of 
nature failed this gifted spirit in the valley of the Bhadow of 
death, and " as it grew dark," — he was glad to turn to the 
Bible which he had used amongst the cottages of tbe poor, 
but which, nmid the doubts of sceptical philosophy, be had 
fbr a season thrown aside. 

2. Go to the Bible with tbe conviction, that if it does not 
contain a Divine revelalion, no book in tbe worlil does, and 
that of all sacred books, the Bible is at least the likeliest to 
be the word of your heavenly Father, 

" If these Scriptures, impregnable in their strength, sus- 
tained in their pretensions by innumerable miracles and pro- 
phecies, and by the experience of the inner man in all ages, 
as vrell as by a concatenation of arguments, all bearing upon 
one point, and extending with miraculous conBistency throogh 
a series of fii1;een hundred years ; if all this combined proof 
does not establish their validity, nothing can be proved 
under the sun; but the world and man must be abandoned, 
with all its consequences, to one universal scepticism."^ 

" What surprises me," says Saurin, " what frightens me, is 
to see a diminutive creature, a contemptible man, a little raj 
of light glimmering through a few feeble organs, controvert 
a point with the Supreme Being ; oppose that Intelligence, 
who sitteth at the helm of the world ; question what He 
affirms, dispute what He determines, appeal from His deei' 
sion, nnd even after God has given evidence, reject all doc- 
trines which are be jond his capari ty I Enter inttf nothing 
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tilou mortul creature 1 What madnees animates thee ? Uow 1 
darest thou pretend, thou who art but a point, thou whoBe I 
eesence is hut an atom, to measure thyself witli the Supren 
Being, with Him whom the heaven of heareii* cannot coi 



3. Oo to the Bible in an earnest, humble, impartial, e 
prajertiil spirit. Carefully weigh the evidence in behalf of 
its Divine origin. Make yourselveB intimately acquainted 
with its blessed truths — diuly practise its pure precepts ; 
and this will be to you the shortest, the easiest, and the most 
satisfactory proof that this book contains a Divine religion 
which is profitable for the life that no* is, and for that which 
is to come. 



And beltir hod thEj ne'er b«a born. 
Than i«d to dgnbt, or rend U> acaTn." 

4. Go to the Bible in the fhll conviction that it is 
of the revelatiim of God — the book needed by bU, adapted t( 
alt, but emphatically the poor man's book :— Heaven's char- 
ter of covenanted blessings to man, designed by the Fall 
of mercy, who gave it, to help you in all your struggles, 
cheer you amid all your Borrows, to promote yoiu" best 
tcresta for time, and to gu'de you to the wealthy place of 
blessing, where the Lord God shall be the everlasting light 
of his people, and the days of their mourning shall be ended. 

6. Oh to the Bible, and rest not till you have found thereiR 
the companionship of the Divine Man of Sorrows, whdi 
preached the Gospel to the poor, who brought dehveraneS 
to the captives, the recovering of sight to the blind, and whtt 
set at liberty them that are bruised. Study his life and 
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character, drink deeply into his loving spirit, realise M* 
companionahip, and jou will find tlmt, amid all the eaaal 
■wrongs of the day, and the discordant voices of party politjci, 
that there is nothing after all that would eo effectually hdp 
yon, and bless the whole world, as the uiiiversal adoption of 
hia own simple, brief, but divinely inspired precept, " Whst- 
aoevcr ye would that men should do to you, do ye even gd to 
them." The practice of this simple principle ia all that we 
need for the healing of all our social wrongs; and "Believe 
OD the Lord Jesus Christ " is an injunction which, if com* 
plied with, will restore us to the enjoyment of spiritual 
harmony and peace. How divinely simple is all this ; and 
how divinely blessed would be the results that would follow 
from a universal compliance with these two simple commands ! 
Tlie world will never he made really and permanently better, 
till man, delivered from the Gelfiahn^s of his nature, shall 
love his neighbour and hia God. 

A better time is coming — there are many elements of 
progress — many hopeful signs in our own day. For these 
we are indebted to the Bible : and if these are to increase, 
there must be a, greater in&sion of Bible principles amongst 
men. The triumph of truth over error is coming, and the 
advance of Bible truth will lay all forms of error in the dust. 
Redress for all social grievances is coming, and the spread 
of Bible truth will hasten this happy consummation, when^ 



Oh man of toil 1 I do assure thee that the Bible is, of all 
bookSjthy truest friend, thy best helper, thy surest guide; and 
whatever thou mayest think of churches, chapels, priests, or 
parsons, the Bible — yes, the Bible I — contains Heaven's balm 
for all thy wounds— Heaven's relief for all thy burdens — 
Heaven's remedy for all thy troubles — and thy Father's richest 
supply for all thy yants. The Bible, therefore, is the last- 



book thoa slionld'st despise. On the contrary, it is the fint 
book thou should'st clasp to thy boBom, and say, "This h 
for me." Take courage, brother, a better time is earning to 
the toiling multitudes of this and other lands — the dawn is 
already breaking — the shadowB, however slowly, begin to ilee 
away ; and when the sun of Bible truth gIiiUL gild with its 
bright beams the horJKon of social life, men shall he enlight- 
ened, happy, peaceful, and A'ee. 
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I to Bnd that some fresh atUmpt is now maklno' in 
e priadpleu of Chriatiauit]' liouie to the nDOer- 



_o brintc the principles of Christiauitj' lioui 

BCaadlngs and nfiectionB of the irocklug people. It Is well _ 

that many of oar wnrlihig population enurtnln a dislike to olinrehM 
anil to cliapela, and ByBUmaticall; alnUin trom alteoding the aer- 
vicea therein roiiducted. We do not for a moment mean to uy 
that our religious institutions are all thejr might be and ought (o be, 
in respect of tho operatire dasaes; on the contrary, we final; 
believe tliat a much greater degree oF adaptation is practicable. 
But, Bt the same time, me feel quite certain that a large amonnt of 
the prejudices existing against public places of norship iarntherthe 
resBJt of igDurance as to their reli^ona management, than from anj 
pD^tive and enlightened consclenUonB disaupruval. Bnt we ore 
cgnCent to take the case sB It stuids. Whether reasonabl; or 
unreaaoiiably. the vorkiiig classea, as a fact, no absent themselveB 
from oar Christian saoctnarieg, toa ver; eonsiderable extent. Their 
Boruptea and objecUons deserve and demand to be treated wltli 
respect, and If we cuiDot second them, we certainly will not overlook 
nor deapise them. Holding these views, nnd impressed witii tlr — 
feelings, we rrjoioe to find that the Town Mission is giving attenl 
CO the Bubjei't, and that the Rev. A. Wallace stands engaged ta 
deliver a series oF familiar addresses In tho Lecture Room of the 
Meclinnica' Institute, on Simiiaj afternoons, Mr WaltacB takes 
'The Bible' as his theme; and as we doubt not hia sbllltTtcreiuler 
the sulyeot interesting to his andieiioe, we trust the ftlteuiJauoe Will 
encourage tho lecturer, and materiallj SDbservB [lie benevoleut and 
diainterested ends of the Tono Mis^n."— Ed. Bradjbrd Obtaver, 
Jan. B. leai. 

" Onr readers are generally aware that for some monthH past the 
theatre of tlie Mechanics' Institute has been crowded on Banday 
attenioons, princi[>a1iy by persons who are naf in the habit of M- 
tending our ordinary places of worship, to hear a i 
from the Rev. Alexander Wallace, on ■ The Bib! 
from God.' In this arduous undertaking Mr 
deserrea the high esteem and approbation of all miu mc buvuub 
to aee the masses of the comniunity brought under evangelioiJ 
Inflnences. That he has SDCceedcd in sustaining the interest of 
large audiences, drawn ti>getliorbyhiroHeIf under the cr 



tbn serlta whb deliiored by Mr Wallace on Bunday afceraoga last, 
the building beiny cruvded in erery iiart. Tbe sigUC was truly 
refrcaiiing, evcD as we hope and lielipvE thut the in>od Bra!DnipUshed 
will be permanent and reproductive."— Ed. UradforJ Obtaver, l&th 
- MaglBol. 

ft Bev, A. Wallace commenced 
.... le Bible, under the aoiipiceB of 

the MisBion, on Sunday afternoons, in the Lecture Room of the 
Mechnnica' Inslitnte, TheBeadJresBev were cried as an eiperl 
to brlua: out those who do not attend a place of noreh% o: 
entertain donhla respecting the truth of the Scriptures, The 

snnguine anticipations have been more than realised. ' A nn 

of sceptics and othera,' says one agent, 'who habitually neglect 
Diilne RorHhip, liave been induced to attend the Lecture on a 
Sabbath at the Mechanics' Inatitnte. Those that I have met with 
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making,' says a second agent, ' a few misceilaQeoua lisits to-day, I 
was pleased with tiie hearty and onqnatified manner in which all 
with whom I have conversed have spoken of the Lectures on 
Sabbath afCernoDn. Many of both sexea in my district baie at- 
tended ; some from amonyitt. the men of a BcepUcal turn of oilnd, 
and otliers who have bnl seldom gooe to anyplace of worahip. One 
- man who has been present at all the Lectures, has been prevailed 
upon to attend the house of prayer twice eiery Sabbnih. Tbere I* 
every reason Co believe that this effort to extend aoaiid information 
ttmongst the people, will he productive of great good.' ' Met au 
intelligent wurkiug man,' saye a third agent, ' who told me that he 
had been to tlie Mechanics' Institute, and was much pleased. >1 
helieie,' said he, ' that these Lectures will do good, not only iu 
removing the doubts of honest inquirers, but Inconflrmiug tlie&tli 



" The place of meeting has been crowded upon every i 
*— = '—'—• ■- ' -nraWof'frei 



of those who believe. 1 can speak from oiperienca : Iherearfipa 
tiona of the Bible which I passed by as dry and uninteresting — ollierii 
appeared somewhat forbidding; but si noe listening to these addressea 
I have learned to look upon thorn as Hnh in the great di^n of 
divine revelation, and now read them with interest.' A sceptio 
remarked to another man, that from what he had heard this afier- 
iioon, be was cnnvinced that if he must reject tbe Bible, there wa« 
10 other book that he coaid depend i 

' ' owded UDon every 01 j 

■thinkers,' 
, .. themselves, have been present from Keighley, Shipley, 
Lawmoor. and otiier toivnij and villages In tlie surround mg neigh- 
[•ourhood." — Aimaai Report of the Brad/brd 2!iiBn Xitricm, ISBl. 

" In last report the committee referred to a aeries of ieotnrea on 
the Bible, delivered by the Bev. Alexander Wallace, to the working 
clasaes, on Sunday afternoons, in the Lecture Room of the Me- 
chanics' Institute. The sliteeuth and concluding lecture was 
delivered on the second Sabbath of May lasL The interest was 
sustained till the dose, The place of meeting, which teats about 
eight hundred, was generally crowded in every part ; not unfre- ' 
ijuently many were unable to obtain admlsalor "-* '* ' — '" 
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BgloriouB iminortaUty. 'Tharo is a mjui In m; distriol,' B^mi 
agect, 'nho ma, when flrKt I met him, of > Bccpticitl tnm ofimnd, I 
He b^n lo attend Mr Wallace's looturea on tlie Bitile, and tbef I 
Hereof BTMt benefit to him. He snbseqnentl; attended the open | 
lUr serriceain front of tlie MannrHall, and is now a CDnHtaat vi^or I 
at the afternonn aervice En tlie Meclunlcs' Institute. He baa con- ' 
menced to go to a place of worship, and daily defends ChrijiiaiiW 
Id repijing to the attacks of bla inflde! telluw-itarhnieii.' ■ I had 
an interesting oou versa tlon,' says a second agent, ' with ■ vool- 
comber. He and bis shopmatcs had been in the habit of neriec ' 

(he means of graee, but commenced to attend Mr Wallace's ^cti; 

There tbey were led to reflect aerionBlj on their evil ways, and from 
that Ume to the present they haie regularly freguetite'd the hooae 
of the Lord. Non they eipeHoneo a pea£?e of mind to which they 
were formerlj strangers.' 'In the course of conversation,' says 
a third tigent, ' with a religions man who had been present at Mr 
Wallace's lectores, be stated that he knew a young man, a companion 
of his own, who had been dragged into the vortex of infidelity b* 
fetlow-worlcmen — all infldela but one. Ueoommenced tu attend 
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the Mechanics* Institute; his Ecepticism soon vanished; he is ni... 

' 'b mind, and la a regular attendant at God's boose.' 

.man,' says a tborth agent, 'who has beenindneedto 

1 a Christian church, and now seems happy in the enjoyment of 

t which he was once accustomed to treat with ridicule and 

contempt. He left his native village for Bradfbrd irhen ha was 
nineteen years of ago. Shortly ^tcr coming here be became 
acquainted with a niunhsr of man of infidel principles, who soon 
made him as sceptical aa themselves, TTpwaios of twelve months 
wn, be was led to attend Mr Wallace's lectures at the Inatitate. 
Wbde listening from ^me to time to these addresses, be became 
convinced that he had a sonl to be saved, and the sooner he Bought 
its aaliation the better. Under tiiis conviction he waa preTBlled 
upon to attend the means of grace, and continues to do so regularlji 
In the conrse of conrersatiou to-day. he referred to the pleasure be 
einerlenoed in having found peaoe with Cod. There is reaaon to 
hcliisre that thia is not the only Instance of useiulDeBa from this 
kind of Cliristiun effort ; for, whilst some have been directly bena- 
fittcd, others have had their sceptical notjons conaiderahl; shaksik 
and tljeir principles deprived of much of tlieir apuaronC point •IM 
power.'— iiqjori ofUie Bradford Touin Mission for 1833. 
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